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CHAPTER I RUPFA ISLE 

The tiny motor-boat, piled vnih suit-oases in 
the bow, had left the coast and turned its nose 
towards the bank of heat-haze which screened 
its destination. Soon the mainland shore faded 
into the mist. Except for an inquisitive gull 
overhead, the little vessel seemed alone on a wide 
expanse of waveless sea which merged, without 
a horizon-line, into the fleqkless sky of a late 
afternoon. 

The girl in the stem gave a little sigh of con- 
tent as she trailed her finger-tips in the water. 
Too young and fit to be ph3rsica]ly tired, she was 
conscious of a certain lassitude. There had been 
the second half of a long railway journey, ending 
up, after several changes, at a little wayside 
station on the moorland. The only available 
car in the neighbourhood — a decrepit and spring- 
less vehicle with a taciturn driver — ^had bump^ 
for miles and miles over roads hardly better than 
cart-tracks, jolting and shaking ita passengers 
like peas in a cup. After that it was a relief to 
get some refreshment at Stomadale, though the 
inn seemed more a pot-house than an hotel, the 
tea was treacle-dark, and the bread and butter 
cut unappetisingly thick. 

But after that all had gone like clockwork. 
A middle-aged man with a sympathetic smile 
and twinkling eyes had introduced himself to 
her husband as Dinnet, Mr. Ckaigmore’s tetotum 
at Wester Voe. He had the quiet manner of a 
7 
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good servant, coupled with a certain natural 
friendliness which gained him Jean’s liking 
almost at first sight. Their luggage was taken 
down to the motor-boat ; Dinnet, without fuss, 
saw to it that her cushions were comfortably 
placed ; the engine was started ; and with Dinnet 
at the helm they put out on a sea so smooth that 
the little village behind them was refiected 
almost as clearly as in a lake. For a while they 
skirted the coast ; then, getting his sailing-marki, 
Dinnet turned the boat’s head towards the mist 
beyond which lay Ruffa. 

For a while Jean was content to enjoy the 
smoothness of tiie transit, aU the more pleasant 
after the vibration of the car which had brought 
them to Stomadale. She looked astern, watch- 
ing the long triangle of the w^^ke spreading its 
furrows outward until they were lost in the haze 
towards the invisible land. Then, abruptly she 
sat up as though something had Ci.ossed her 
mind. 

“ Colin ! I’ve just remembered I didn’t send 
Dorothy’s bracelet back to her.” 

Her husband’s face showed that he failed to 
catch her meaning. She glanced rather shyly 
at Dinnet ; then, apparently reassured by his 
expression she made the matter clearer. 

“ You know the old superstition, Colin. 
You’ve got to be married in 

* Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.* 

And when I got to the very church-door, I found 
I’d forgotten the ‘something borrowed.’ So 
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Dorothy lent me a bracelet. Yoil know the one 
she wears, with a swastika on it for luck. It 
seemed just the thing. And in the hurry of 
going away, I forgot to give it back to her. And 
I’ve been remembering it and forgetting it for 
the last three weeks. I^must post it to her at 
once.” 

She turned to Dinnet in the stem. 

“ Is there a post office on Ruffa ? ” 

The suggestion amused Dinnet, but he was 
too courteous to allow that to appear in his face. 

“ No, mem, I’m sony. There iss no post 
office on the island,” he explained. “ But if it 
iss important, I can easily take the boat across 
to Stomadale. It iss only a run of ten miles. 
It iss no trouble at all.” 

Dinnet’ s slight drawl, his faint touch of the 
local pronunciation, and his obvious desire to 
be obUging and to smooth the way for the 
visitors, all tended to complete his conquest of 
Jean’s liking. I wonder what he means when 
he says he’s Mr. Craigmore’s ‘ fac-to-tum,* ” she 
mused, mimicking his intonation in her mind. 
“ Is he a bailiff, or what ? ” She glanced at his 
hand on the tiller. It was scrupffiously clean, 
but it was the hand of a Inan used to rough work. 
Not caring to put a direct question, she made a 
flank attack to gain information. 

“ Are there many people on Ruffa ? It’s quite 
a small island ? ” 

It iss quite small, mem, as you say. About 
a mile long, perhaps, rand half a mile broad, it 
iss. And there are not many people on it. Ito. 
Dinnet and I look after Wester Voe. When 
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Mr. Graigmore oomes, he brings his man, of 
course. Then at HeatW Lodge, across the bay, 
there iss — let me see — Mr. Arrow, and his niece, 
Miss Arrow, and the man who looks after them, 
and two other men.” 

“ What sort of people are they ? ” Jean de- 
manded, curious to know what new neighbours 
she might expect during her short stay on the 
island. 

“ Miss Arrow iss a very nice young leddy,” 
Dinnet assured her, evading the more general in- 
quiry. “ And besides them,” he continued rather 
hastily, “ there iss Mr. Northfleet. He iss inter- 
ested in birds, he says, and Mr. Graigmore has 
made him free of a little shieling down near the 
shore on this side of the island. He lives there 
all alone, and I get him his supplies when 1 go 
across to Stomadale for ours. You will be sure 
to see him, mem. He iss always g^ing about 
with a note-book — making notes about the birds 
and their habits, he explained to me, once.” 

Golin Trent pricked up his ears at the name 
of Northfleet. 

“ Used to know a man called Northfleet,” he 
interjected. ‘‘ What’s his first name, d’you 
know ? ” 

“ His initial iss G, sir,” Dinnet explained. “ I 
collect his letters for him at Stomadale, and 
I have noticed some of them were addressed to 
Mr. G. Northfleet.” 

“ H’m ! My man was Gyril Northfleet. Might 
be the same. But when 1 knew him, he’d no 
interest in birds.” 

“ I do not think that he has a very grefct 
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knowledge of birds, sir,” Dinnet volunteered 
cautiously. 

“No?” 

“No, sir. I have seen him mistake a solan 
goose for a gull in the twilight. It was too far 
off to see the shape, of oourse ; but it was quite 
easy to see the H^at of the bird's wings. No- 
body who knew birds well could have taken 
the one for the other, sir, as probably you know.” 

“ Solan flaps faster than a gull, you mean ? ” 
Colin suggested, airing one of his few scraps of 
ornithological lore. 

“That iss one difference, sir,” Dinnet con- 
ceded. 

Jean made a gesture to attract her husband's 
attention. 

“ Look, Colin ! Isn’t that pretty ? You’d 
almost think these boats were sailing in the 
air.” 

On their port bow a score of light-brown hulls 
with steeply-raked masts were emerging from 
the haze ; and the lack of a visible horizon lent 
them the appearance of hanging midway be- 
tween sea and sky. Beyond them, phantom-like 
in the mist, a grey-painted vessel clung on the 
fleet’s flank. 

“What funny pillar-things they've got on 
them, Colin. What are they for ? I can’t see 
them clearly in this haze.” 

“ Never seen a herring-fleet before, dear ? 
Now you know where the bloaters and finnan- 
haddies come from. Smoke-boxes, these things 
are. Modem speeding-up, you know. Catch 
yoilr herring, smoke ’em in these fitments on the 
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way back to port, and dump ’em on the quay, 
all cured and ready for market. See ? ” 

But by this time one of the fleet was near 
enough for Jean to see the contents of the 
towers. 

“ Thanks, dear. And 1 suppose that man at 
the wheel is turning them round in the smoke 
to cure them all over,” Jean said ironically. 
“ What are those black rings along the boat’s 
side ? ” 

“ Lifebuoys,” said Colin, promptly. “ Must 
have two lifebuoys for each man in the crew. 
Government regulation, so that if everybody 
falls overboard on one side they don’t have the 
trouble of swimming round the boat for a life- 
buoy. That’s ^j^ey’re hung at the water- 
line, of course.” 

Jean stanned the nearest craft. At a distance 
the things had looked like lifebuoys, but a nearer 
view proved them to be old motor-tj^es, 

“ Now I know what they are. They’re fenders 
to prevent the boats bumping into each other. 
Aren’t they ? ” she demanded, turning to Dinnet. 

“ Yes, mem. In harbour the boats are some- 
times tightly packed.” 

“ And what’s the grey ship beyond them ? ” 

“ Fishery protection boat,” Colin suggested. 
“ She dodges up and down the coast to see they 
don’t use more than one hook on a line.” 

“ 1 can see the nets on deck, dear, thank you.” 

She turned and interrogated Dionet with a 
glance. 

Mr. Trent iss quite right about the boat, 
mem. She iss a Government boat to look after 
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the fisheries. Bnt what her ezaot duty iss 1 
am nut just sure,” he oonoluded, diplomatically. 

Then, apparently glad to have escaped from 
a direct contradiction of Colin’s outrageous 
assertion, he pointed to where a low, dim shape 
was emerging from the haze. 

'' That iss Ruffa, mem. We shall soon be in 
now.” 

As the little motor-boat throbbed onward, 
Jean turned eagerly to examine the island. 
Soon she could make out a coast of low <fii£Fs 
against which the tide washed languidly. Above 
them rose slopes of grass and heather in bloem, 
broken here and there by dark patches of bare 
rock. 

“ these white spots sheep ? ” she asked. 

“Yes, mem. Mr. Craigmore has some veiy 
good sheep on Ruffa.” 

“ So we won’t starve, eh ? Even if communi- 
cation with the mainland breaks down ? ” Colin 
suggested. 

“ No, sir. You are quite safe, so long as you 
eat mutton. And it iss not altogether a 
joke, either. We have often very sudden storms 
here ; and this little boat w(^uld not be safe in 
them. We have been cut off completely, whiles. 
But Mr. Craigmore makes us keep a big stock 
of tinned things, and we have always mutton 
to fall back on.” 

“ What about milk and butter ? ” demanded 
Colin, who was not uninterested in food. 

“ We have some cows, sir, as well as the sheep. 
Mrs. Dinnet and 1 look after them and make the 
butter.” 
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** It must surely be very lonely in the winter- 
time/V Jean put in. “ But perhaps you don’t 
stay here all the year round ? ” 

“ It is rather lonely, as you say, mem. Most 
of the winter we are quite cut off from the 
mainland. But we prefer to stay on Ruffa. And 
the wireless is great company for us, too. Mr. 
Craigmore has put in a very good set indeed, 
and he allows us to use it wjien there iss no 
one staying at Wester Voe. He ordered fresh 
batteries for it so as to be ready for your 
coming, mdfti, and I coupled them in this 
morning.” 

“ Mr. Craigmore seems to have thought of 
everything to make us comfortable,” Jean 
answered. “ It was very kind of him to lend 
us Wester Voe while he’s away. But where ia 
the house ? I don’t see it.” 

It iss on the far side of the island, mem. 
There iss no landing-place on this side. It iss 
all rocks here. The house is beyond that hiU 
that you see on your right, and the pier iss just 
below it. We have to round the point, yonder, 
and then you will see it, mem.” 

A faint breath ^f wind broke the mirror of 
the sea. The heat-haze drifted before it ; and 
by the time they had turned the point the island 
was clear from end to end. Slightly inland, on 
a little plateau a hundred feet above the water, 
a low, roomy house appe^md. Spacious loggias 
faced south and west Wonting a broad expanse 
of garden. Behind rose gentle heather-clad 
slopes ; but between the garden and the sea 
stretched a belt of blue. 
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** What a lovely place,” Jean cried, enthusias- 
tically. “ l am going to enjoy it, every bit of it. 
What’s that gorgeous stretch of blue, there ? ” 
That iss an experiment of Mr. C^aigmore’s, 
mem,” Dinnet explained. “ He is wanting to 
clear that slope of heather, and he iss planting 
wild lupins to fight down the heather and make 
the ground fit for good grass. It has been quite 
a success, so far, mem.” ^ 

Colin’s attention had been attracted by some- 
thing nearer at hand. 

“ Nasty skerry, this, that we’re coming to.” 

Dinnet nodded. 

“ It iss, indeed, a nasty skerry, as you say, 
sir. It lies just ofi the bay where we land, and 
in rough weather the passage iss rather difficult. 
In fact, I do not care to try it with this little 
boat if the wind geto up. It iss safer not to.” 

He pointed to onKblaok fang of rock which 
rose abruptly within the horns of the little bay 
for which they were heading. 

One of the galleons of the Great Armada 
was wrecked on the ‘ Wolf’s Tooth,’ there, sir. 
Mr. Craigmore brought divers, a while back, and 
made an investigation of the spot. They found 
two cannon-balls and the gold hilt of a sword 
wedged in the rocks. You will see them up in 
Wester Voe now, sir. But that was all they got 
for their trouble. And once I picked up a gold 
coin on the beach myself, washed in by the tide 
after a big storm.” ^ 

“ Nasty place,” Colin pursued. “ You’ll need 
to give me the sailing-marks some time, if I’m 
to take the boat in and out easily.” 
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“ 1 shall be very pleased to do it, sir, any 
time you wish,” Dinnet agreed readily. Then, 
seeing that Jean was still admiring the house, 
he volunteered further information. “ Wester 
Voe, mem, was built on the site of an old castle 
that used to stand there a long while ago. Over 

S mder, on the other side of the bay, you can see 
eather Lodge. Mr. Craigmore has rented it to 
Mr. Arrow, just now, as I was telling you.” 

“ How do they get their supplies in ? ” de- 
manded the practical Colin. “ (^t a motor-boat 
of their own, or do you help them out ? ” 
Dinnet shook his head. 

“ No, sir. They have just that little pleasure- 
boat you see there on the beach. A big motor- 
boat calls in now and again, and brings them 
supplies from the maiidand. And they buy 
some of our mutton.” 

He volunteered no further infonnation, and 
Colin felt a suspicion that Dinnet did not 
altogether approve of the company at Heather 
Lodge. Something in the man’s manner sug- 
geBted that, without leaving an 3 rthing definite to 
fasten upon. 

Jean reluctantly took her eyes from the house 
and examined the cove which they were now 
entering. 

“ This is just perfect, Colin,” she declared. 
“ Look at that sand. And that pier to dive from. 
Is it deep ? ” she demanded, turning to Dinnet. 

“ You can dive from the end of the pier at any 
time, mem. The beach shelves very sharply. 
And it iss sand for a long way out and not many 
weeds.” 
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‘‘Just think of it, CJolin. Undress in the 
house ; a run do'im throng these l^ely lupins ; 
a dip ; and a perfect beach for sun-bathing after- 
wards. Three weeks of it will turn me mahogany 
colour, and I’ve often wanted to see what I’d 
look like then.” 

Dinnet shut off the engine while there was 
sufficient way on the boat to bring her alongside 
the steps of the pier. Colin jumped out and 
helped his wife to land. She ran quickly up the 
little stair and stood on the pier-head, looking 
round eagerly at her new surroundings. 

On the other side of the cove lay a trim little 
pleasure-boat with bright cushions in the stem. 
Nearer the pier was a long concrete slip with 
rollers and tackle, evidently used for puUmg the 
motoj-boat up on the beach out of range in 
stormy weather. From the shore end of the pier 
a flight of rude steps led upward to the^^path 
through the lupin field, and so to Wester Voe. 
Seaward there was clear water for a space, and 
then the black serrations of the skerry pushed 
above the surface, whilst here and there faint 
disturbances of the texture showed the presence 
of submerged reefs. 

“ If you will just go on to the house, mem,” 
Dinnet’ s voice suggested, “ I will bring up the 
suit-cases immediately. Mrs. Dinnet will have 
seen the boat come in. She will be ready to show 
you over the house.” 

“ Come on, then, Colin. I’m just d 3 dng to see 
if the inside’s as nice as the outside. And 1 want 
to have a look at the garden too.” 

Followed by her husband, she ran lightly up 

a 
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the rude stairway and emerged on the gentle 
slope which led to Wester Voe. 

Look at these lupins, Colin. Did you ever 
see such a stretch of colour ? IVe never seen 
anything like it before. Isn’t it lovely we’re to 
have it all to ourselves for the next month or 
so?” 

“ Sure you won’t find it a bit dull ? ” Colin 
inquired, with a shade of doubt in his tone. 

“ With you, darling ? ” Jean returned in a 
tone which was only half ironical. “ No, not a 
bit of it. You know, Colin, I’ve just loved these 
last three weeks, every second of them ; but I 
was beginning to get enough of it all. These big 
hotels, and the crowds of new people, and the 
everlasting chatter and noise, and the continual 
shifting from one place to another, and the 
feeling that nobody there had any roots, some- 
how, and that we hadn’t any rooto either. We 
were just birds of passage like the rest, and 
nobody cared tuppence about us except the 
waiters, and they wanted us to move on so that 
they could get our tips. It wasn’t restful, some- 
how, although I did enjoy it immensely.” 

Colin nodded sympathetically. 

“ I know. Humanity in the mass is never at 
its best.” 

“ And the ‘ young bride ’ business. I just 
revelled in it at first ; but after a bit it began to 
pall. You know what I mean, Colin. The way 
the strangers at the next table look at you 
covertly when they think' ^ou don’t see them. 
‘ That’s a young bride on her honeymoon.’ And 
the middle-aged women looking you up and 
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down, half-envious and half-superior. And the 
middle-aged men staring at me and envying you 

oh, yes, I know they did,” asserted Jean, who 

bad a very fair appreciation of her own good 
looks. “ And that whole atmosphere of benevo- 
lent curiosity — ^you know what I mean ? The 
edge was beginning to go o£E it all. 1 want a 
change, something quieter and more Sbothing, 
without that perpetual racket in the back- 
ground. I was beginning to get tired of it.” 

She clung to W husband’s arm as they 
walked up through the field of lupins. 

“ Quiet enough here, certainly,” Colin ad- 
mitted, looking over the empty landscape. “ No 
jabbering humanity, no racket, no one to stare 
at you, bar Dinnet.” 

“ That ‘ fac-to-tum ’ man’s a priceless dear,” 
Jean confessed. “ So diplomatic, isn’t he ? I 
thought I’d cornered him into contradicting you 
over the fishery boat, but he slid out of it grace- 
fully, without so much as a smile.” 

“ Seems a decent sort,” Colin assented. 

“ I wonder what the girl at the other house 
is like,” Jean went on after a pause. ” What’s 
her name ? Arrow, or something. We might 
have them across for bridge, now and again, 
Colin, if you’re afraid of being dull. The * fac- 
to-tum ’ seem impressed in her favour, didn’t 
he ? That looks as if she might be nice.” 

“ Great judge of character, Dinnet,” her hus- 
band confinned. “You saw the way he took 
to me on the spot, didn’t you ? Knows sterling 
worth when he sees it, evidently.” 

“Well, you’re rather nice on the outside,” 
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Jean retorted in a mock-judioial tone, stepping 
back a pace as though to examine him critically. 
“ I’ve often wondered how you’d sound over the 
wireless. ‘ Missing from his home, etc., Colin 
Trent, age twenty-seven, five feet nine in 
height, clean-shaven, fair hair, blue eyes, dressed 
in nondescript plus-four suit with one button 
loose through his habit of fiddling with it. This 
man is of weak intellect and makes feeble jokes 
continually.’ That’s what 1 shall send to the 
B.B.C. if ever you go astray.” 

“ That’s mine, is it ? ” Colin responded. 
“ Well, here’s yours. ‘ Missing, and so forth, 
Jean Trent, age twenty-three, five feet seven, 
brown hair, brown eyes, brown face, brown 
shoes and stockings. Dressed in the fashion 
before last. This woman chatters continually, 
and may be accompanied by a husband wearing 
cotton-wool in his ears.’ That ticks you off, my 
dear. Enough of this foolery ! Brace yourself to 
encounter the housekeeper. Much may depend 
on the first impression you make, and your 
tact in the matter of menus. After what we’ve 
heard, you’d better not pitch your demands too 
high. This isn’t the Bitz, but it’ll be gruesome 
if we have to live on fried eggs thrice a day 
because she can’t cook anything else. Can you 
cook, by the way. I forgot to ask you before. 
Funny how these important things get over- 
looked.” 

“ Well, I can boil the eggs for you, if you want 
a change. That should cheer you up, Colin. 
Now stop being an ass. There she is at the door, 
waiting for us. She looks rather nice : just the 
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sort of wife Fd have expected the ‘ fac-to-tum ’ 
to many.” 

On closer approach, Mrs. Dinnet proved to be 
a small, brisk person with rosy cheeks and 
prematurely whitened hair. She gave them a 
welcome in which cordiality was nicely blended 
with respect. 

“ Dinner will be ready in half an hour, 
ma’am,” she explained. “ Dinnet will be bring- 
ing your luggage up from the boat immediately. 
Perhaps, afer that long journey, you’d like a 
hot bath, ma’am ? ” 

“ Thanks, I should,” Jean agreed. “ I expect 
you feel rather grimy, too, Colin. But Fd like 
to see round the house first, if there’s timp.” 

Mrs. Dinnet’s manner suggested that this pro- 
posal bad her warm approval. It was clear that 
she took an almost possessive pride in Wester 
Voe and preferred that they should make its 
acquaintance under her guidance. 

“ Certainly, ma’am. Dinner can be put back 
a quarter of an hour, if you like. If you will just 
come with me. . . . This is the dining-room,” 
she explained, throwing open a door to the right 
of the entrance hall. 

She ushered them into a broad, low-ceiling 
room with windows on the east and south looking 
out over the cove. The table, with its shining 
silver and crystal, reassured Colin as to the prob- 
able quality of his future meals. 

“ That is the service-door, sir,” Mrs. Dinnet 
explained, as he showed some signs of investi- 
gating the premises beyond it. “Here is the 
cellar-book, sir. Perhaps you will choose what 
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you would like this evening, and Dinnet willseeto 
it if you will tell him. Mr. (>aigmore left particular 
instiraotions that you were to please yourselves.” 

Jean had gone over to the table and was 
examining the chairs with the air of an expert. 
Old furniture was one of her idols, though finance 
constrained her to worship from afar. Mrs. 
Dinnet watched her with approval. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” she explained, as though in 
answer to an unvoiced question, “ these chairs 
are Hepplewhite’s. Mr. Craigmore prefers old 
furniture. Except for the lounge, and the bath- 
room, there’s hardly anything in the house less 
than a hundred years old.” 

Shp led the way across the hall into a drawing- 
room which further roused Jean’s xmgratifiable 
cravings. 

‘‘ This room is not much used, ma’am, except 
when ladies come here. Gentlemen prefer the 
lounge, which is next door.” 

She stood aside again to let them pass out ; 
but Jean had gone across to the windows and 
was looking down over the gardens which 
stretched out to the west. 

“ Come here, Colin. Just look at these roses 
on the pergolas, and those masses of fiowers. 
And all these mysterious little paths leading 
away into the backgroimd. It’s l^e the Alice- 
Through-the-Looking-glass garden : you never 
know what you’re coming to next. I’d love to 
have a walk round it. Have we time now, 
Colin ? Think not ? Well, after dinner, then. 
It’ll be light enough to see something of it, even 
in the dusk.” 
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Then the vista of clean-mown lawns prompted 
another question. 

“ Who keeps all this in order ? ” 

“There are four gardeners, ma’am,” Mrs. 
Dinnet explained. “It keeps them very busy 
most of the year, for there is a large ^tchen- 
garden as well, round towards the right, out 
of sight behind that high hedge.” 

“ Where do the gardeners live ? ” Colin in- 
quired, remembering that they had not been 
included in Dinnet’s catalogue of the inhabitants 
of RufPa. 

“ They live in Stomadale, sir. Dinnet brings 
them over in the boat in the morning, and takes 
them back after their work is done. Mr. Ckaig- 
more prefers it that way. He does not want too 
many people settled on the island ; and of course 
they all have families.” 

She ushered them next into the lounge, with 
its huge windows overlooking the gardens. But 
the big saddle-bag chairs and cane glass-topped 
tables failed to interest Jean, who began to feel 
that they were running time very close for the 
dinner-hour. 

“ The gun-room is beyond, there,” Mrs. Dinnet 
explained, pointing to its door. “ But that 
would not interest you, ma’am. Mr. Craigmore 
left word, sir, that you were to take your choice 
of the rods and . guns, if you wished. He 
stocked a small loch with trout, and there is a 
punt on it, if you would like to fish. And of 
course there is some sea-fishing as well, but it is 
mostly lythe. There are hares on the island, 
and Mr. Craigmore likes them kept down, if 
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you would care to take out a gun, sir. And 
there are some duck, too, if you are a duck- 
shooter. Dinnet can tell you all about these 
matters. The billiard-room is over there,” she 
added, without entering it. 

She led the way back to the hall, where Colin’s 
eye was caught by two ancient cannon-balls 
placed on stands. 

“ These from the Armada wreck ? ” he inquired. 

“ Yes, sir. They say she was one of the 
treasure-ships ; but the divers didn’t find the 
gold. Mr. Craigmore kept these as curiosities.” 

Colin’s attention was attracted by a glass- 
fronted case in which several bundles of large 
rockets were stacked. 

“ You’re looking at the rockets, sir ? ” Mrs. 
Dinnet went on. “Mr. Craigmore was afraid 
that in the winter Dinnet and I might get into 
difficulties, possibly, and need help from the 
mainland. If the worst came to the worst, we 
could use the rockets to attract the attention of 
the people at Stomadale, We’ve never had to 
use them ; but they give us confidence. It’s 
very awkward being cut off from the mainland 
when the sea’s too rough for the motor-boat ; 
and it’s nice to know we can get help from far- 
ther along the coast if we need it, even though 
there’s no boat in Stomadale itself.” 

“ Sound idea,” Colin agreed. “ I’d just been 
wondering what would happen if one of you fell 
seriously ill when you’re alone on the island.” 

Mrs. Dinnet, with a faintly mysterious air, 
led him to a particular place in the panelling of 
the hall close to the ro(^t-caae. 
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“ You don’t see anything funny about that 
part of the wall, sir? There’s an old secret 
passage comes out there.” 

“ Where does it lead to ? ” Jean deipanded, 
all eagerness. 

“ It doesn’t lead anywhere now, ma’am,” was 
the disappointing reply. Mr. Craigmore had 
the far end of it bricked up a while ago. He 
didn’t like the idea of it being open, 1 think. 
If you’ll come here, sir, and press down that bit 
of the carving, and then push sideways on this 
part, you’ll the door opens.” 

Colin did as he was bid ; and, as part of the 
panelling slid aside, he found himself looking 
into a dark recess in which a flight of ancient 
stone steps vanished downward in the gloom. 

'' Ugh ! I don’t think I quite like the look of 
it,” Jean ejaculated as she looked over her hus- 
band’s shoulder. “ It’s probably full of spiders 
and earwigs and things. Shut the door, Colin.” 

Colin examined the interior fastening thought- 
fully for a moment, and then obeyed. 

“ You’ve been down it, I suppose ? ” he asked 
Mrs. Dinnet. 

“ I, sir ? No. I don’t like the look of it, sir. 
And Dinnet hasn’t been down there either. It’s 
part of the old house — ^Mr. Craigmore rebuilt 
most of Wester Voe to suit hims elf a while ago. 
Dinnet often wanted to go down there and take 
a look round, but I was afraid the roof might be 
dangerous, it being so old, and I made him 
promise he wouldn’t go exploring. They say 
the place was used afier the ’45 to hide the 
Chief untU he could get away over to France. 
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But likely that’s just the clash of the country- 
side, sir, and with nothing in it at all.” 

It was quite evident that although she ap- 
proved of the secret passage as a means oi 
impressing visitors, she had a strong distaste for 
the thing in itself. 

If you wiU come upstairs, ma’am. I’ll show 
you the bedrooms. I’ve prepared the east room. 
It gets the morning sun. ^d the south room, 
it. But if you would rather have one of 
the others instead, ma’am, you’ve only to say 
so. It’s no trouble to change, ma’am, none 
whatever.” 

Jean followed her upstairs, leaving Colin ex- 
amining the entry to the secret passage, which 
seemed to have fascinated him. In a few 
minutes Mrs. Dinnet came down again, and 
Jean, from the top of the staircase, summoned 
her husband. 

“ This is our room, Colin,” she explained. 
“ It faces east. You can have the south-facing 
one, just next door, over the front part of the 
dining-room, for your dressing-room. Dinner 
will ready in half an hour. I’m going to take 
this bathroom, next our room. You can have 
that one — ^that’s its door, yonder. If you’re not 
ready in half an hour to the tick, I give you 
warning that I’ll start dinner without waiting 
for you. I’m far hungrier than I thought — 
simply ravenous. And I want to explore that 
garden while the light lasts, after dinner.” 

“ I could pick a bit myself,” Colin admitted. 
“ That sea-crossing in the motor-boat seems to 
have coaxed me into a faint appetite. I must 
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say» when old Craigmore offered ns this place 
I hadn’t a notion he did things on this soale. I 
thought it would be about the size of a small 
villa, with surroundings to match. You’re 
pleased with it, darling ? ” 

“ I just love it ! ^d the Dinnets are prize 
specimens. She doesn’t seem to think anything 
a trouble. She just says : ‘ Of course, ma’am,’ 
or ‘ It’s not a bit of trouble, ma’am,’ or ‘ Would 
you like so-and-so, ma’am ? * or ‘Of course, 
ma’am, if you’d rather” and so on. And yet 
she does it aU quite naturally, so that it doesn’t 
sound fussy in the least. How those two be- 
tween them manage to look after cows and hens 
and balling and sheep and the house— it’s like 
a new pin, but you wouldn’t notice that of 
course — and the electric light plant — did you 
notice the switches ? — well, it’s a miracle.” 

Colin looked at his watch. 

“ Time’s on the wing. I’m off. See you when 
the gong goes.” 



CHAPTER II THE MESSAGE ON THE SHORT WAVES 


After a postprandial interview with Mrs. 
Dinnet, Jean insisted on Colin accompanying 
her on a tour of the grounds. They visited in 
succession the kitchen-garden, the greenhouses, 
the tennis-courts, the fruit-garden, the rosary, 
the rocls-garden with its lily-pond, and the long 
petal-strewn arcades of the pergolas. The young 
bride displayed all the enthusiasm of a new 
proprietor going over a freshly-acquired estate. 
At the gate leading into the little pine-spinney, 
she was forced to call a halt ; and with a glance 
at her slippers, she turned reluctantly back 
towards the house. 

“ We’ll have to keep that for another time, 
Colin. It looks a bit wet underfoot, in there. 
Let’s go and sit in that arbour we saw — the one 
that looks over the lawn with the sun-dial on 
it.” 

Colin raised no objection, and they wandered 
ba;Ck through the twilight. Except for the dis- 
tant hiss of the waves on the shore and the 
occasional shrill squeak of a bat flittering over- 
head there was nothing to break the stillness. 
Unable to enter into Jean’s ecstasies, Colin was 
stiU haunted by misgivings about their stay on 
the island. 

“ Sure you won’t find it dull here, darling ? ” 
he demanded anxiously as they sat watching the 
early stars growing brighter in the sky. 

Pleaat don’t ^ me again, Colin. This is 
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the fifth time you’ve said that since dinner. 
'You make me think Fve married a gramophone. 
It won’t be dull — ^not a scrap. Why, ever since 
we landed I’ve "been trying to persuade myself 
that Eufia’s our own island and we can stay as 
long as W6 like, instead of having to turn out in 
a week or two. That’s how I feel about it, 
Colin.” 

Well, that’s a relief,” Colin confessed, also 
for the fifth time. 

He was a person of strong feelings but limited 
in expression, so that the same form of words 
with him had to serve to indicate a whole series 
of finer shades of feeling. 

“ Eveiything’s just providentially arranged,” 
Jean declared to reassure him. “ If we’d been 
stranded here alone we’d have hungered for 
some bridge at nights. We won’t even have to 
go without that. I’ve been making tactful in- 
quiries from Mrs. Dinnet — I’m a marvel of tact 
when I set about it — and the results are most 
encouraging, though a bit rough on my vanity.” 

Colin made a non-committal sound as she 
paused. 

“ I thought I was the only pebble on the 
beach,” Jean went on, “ until she began to talk 
about this girl, Hazel Arrow at Heath Lodge. 
She’s evidently the bill-topper where the Dinnet 
family’s concerned. ‘ 8uch a nice young leddy 
ma’am. . . . Makes you feel as if you’d known 
her for years the very first time you meet her.’ 
So she’s evidently got the gift of being natural. 
So few people are, at first sight. And she’s 
evidently got some sense of humour, of sorts. 
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One day she was caught in the rain and got her 
hair simply soaked. * There goes my five- 
guinea wave,’ she said to Mrs. Dinnet, and Mrs. 
Dinnet was terribly distressed. ‘ But it was 
only a joke, ma’am. Next day it was just as 
wavy as ever — ^lovely chestnut hair, she’s got, 
ma’am.’ So evidently it’s a natural wave. I 
wish mine was, Colin. This sea-air’s sure to 
play the deuce with it, and then you’ll be dis- 
gusted. That’s one drawback to Rufia, worse 
luck.” 

Colin reassured her on the point before allow- 
ing her to continue. 

“ Well, according to Mrs. Dinnet, this girl’s 
got ‘ beautifully arched eyebrows, ma'am, and 
such a nice smile,’ and so on. I can’t remember 
half of it ; but she went on describing the 
wretched girl until I was nearly bursting with 
envy — I really was. The only flaw, from the 
Dinnet point of view, was that she’s a bit modem 
in her costume. The Dinnets haven’t quite got 
educated up to hiker’s kit, I gather.” 

“ Meaning riding-breeches, puttees, and huge 
boots ? ” Colin interjected. “ Doesn’t sound 
over-attractive to me, either.” 

“ No,” Jean dissented ruminatively. “ I don’t 
think it’s that. Mrs. Dinnet qualified her carp 
by adding in a huny : * Not that she doesn’t 
look nice in it, ma’am.’ 1 don’t think big boots 
can come into it. Anyhow, we’ll see her for 
ourselves soon enough. Mrs. Dinnet says she 
sj>ends her time fbaming about the island.” 

What about the rest of the crew at Heather 
Lodge 7 ” Colin demanded. 
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“ Not quite so popular in the Dinnet oirole/’ 
Jean decided in a thoughtful tone. ‘‘ At least, 
that’s the impression I got, somehow. The 
uncle, Mr. Arthur Arrow, just comes up to pass- 
mark because Mr. Craigmore let Heather l^dge 
to him; and anything Mr. Craigmore does is 
right, in the eyes of the Dinnets. But when 1 
fished for information about the rest of them, 
Mrs. Dinnet drew in her horns and got so re- 
served that I could see she didn’t fancy them 
much. So of course I said no more.” 

“ H’m ! ” said Colin, reflectively. “ Got the 
same impression from Dinnet’s manner m3rBelf. 
Funny ! Something’s set both their backs up, 
one’d think. Wonder what it was. And what 
about the Northfleet bloke, or cove, as the case 
may be ? ” 

“ Ml’S. Dinnet seems to like him,” Jean assured 
him. “ He’s well known to Mr. Craigmore, and 
that naturally gives him a pull here. Like a 
recommendation from Providence. ‘ He’s very 
nice, ma’am. . . . Not shy, but reserved, rather.* 
One or two other things she said about him 
sounded well, but I can’t remember them. Any- 
how, he and the girl seem good sorts. So if we get 
bored with each other’s company, we can ask 
the two of them over to dinner, or for bridge, or 
for tennis. We don’t need to have them ^ess 
we want them. I’d rather like to get to know 
the girl, unless the Dinnets are exaggerating.” 

“ Bound to come across ’em both in our walks 
abroad,” Colin pointed out. ‘JAVe can look ’em 
over and ask ’em here later on, if we take to ’em: 
Pm not going to give ’em the run of the house. 
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though, unless they happen to take my fancy. 
Not inhospitable, of course, but one doesn’t 
want people bursting in on our at all 

hours of the day, just at present. So keep 
your gregarious instincts in check at first, or we 
may find ourselves saddled with a couple of 
bores.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure they’ll be all right,” said Jean, 
who was an optimist by nature. “ And perhaps 
this will turn out to be the Northfleet you used 
to know. Did you know him well, Cohn ? ” 

Colin shook his head. 

' “ Sat next to him in a Maths, class one year 

at U.C.L. Met him in the Union now and again. 
He was Science and I was Arts, su we didn’t 
see much of each other.” 

“ What sort of a person was he ? ” Jean 
persisted. 

“ Oh, clever devil, but no side, I remember. 
Quite afiable if he wanted to be. Could keep 
Ids thumb on anything that it didn’t suit him 
to talk about, though.” 

“ ‘ Not shy — ^reserved rather.* That was what 
Mrs. Dinnet said. It must be the same man, 
surely.” 

Colin rubbed his nose thoughtfully. 

“ It’s this interest in bir(£ that makes me 
think it’s hardly likely. My Northfleet hadn’t 
the faintest interest in Zoology. Maths., Chem- 
istry and Physics were his subjects. Must be 
another fellow of the same name, 1 think.” 

“Well, probably we’ll come across him to- 
morrow — ^we can’t miss him on an island the 
size of Rufia if he walks about after his birds — 
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SO it’s no good wondering any more about him 
now.” 

Colin seemed to be considering some puzzling 
point, but when he spoke it was clear that he had 
put Northfleet’s identity out of his mind. 

“ Seen any dogs about the place, dear ? 
Haven’t set eyes on one myself. And yet they 
must have one at least for the sheep, one’d 
think.” 

“ Quite correct, old Sherlock Holmes. They 
had one, Mrs. Dinnet told me, but it took colly- 
wobbles or something just the other day and 
died of them. Dinnet’s hunting for a successor^ 
but he hasn’t found one to his liking yet.” 

Jean yawned delicately behind her hand. 

“ Just one turn more round the garden, Colin, 
and then I’m going up to bed. I’ve still got 
some unpacking to do. Mrs. Dinnet offered to 
look after it for me, but I told her I’d do it 
myself. It seems to me the Dinnets have enough 
on their hands already, in the way of work.” 

She rose and moved out of the arbour. Colm 
joined her and took her arm. 

“ Better stick to the paths,” he suggested. 
“ Dew’s fallen, and the lawns would soak your 
slippers, darling.” 

They strolled do^ one path and then up 
another, which brought them out on a tiny 
terrace overlooking the bay. 

“ Listen ! What’s that, Colin ? ” 

Faint through the flower-perfumed dusk came 
the distant tinkle of a guitar, and then soft notes 
of a girl’s voice singing. 

“ Somebody out yonder in a boat,” said Colin, 

3 
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peering into the dim seascape. “ Sound carries 
well over water.” 

“ It must be that girl,” Jean whispered, 
“ there’s nobody else it could be. What a nice 
voice she has, Colin. Listen ! ” 

As 1 went down to Shrewsbury Town^ 

I came by luck on a silver crown : 

“ And what shall I buy with that,** said I, 

“ Whai shall I buy in Shrewsbury Town ? ” 

sang the fresh young voice ; and at the end of 
the verse the guitar continued alone as though 
it crooned to itself in the night. 

“ I like her choice in songs, anyhow,” Jean 
declared when the music fell silent. “ That isn’t 
hackneyed stuff. And now, Colin, I’m positively 
going to bed. It must be the sea-air, or some- 
thing, for I’m half-asleep already. Come up 
later on ; and please don’t wake me. I’m sure 
I’d turn peevish or fractious or something, and 
most likely I’d bite in my sleep if I were dis- 
turbed. You can amuse yourself for a while, 
can’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, I expect I’U find something to fill in 
with. I can turn on the wireless. Won’t worry 
you, will it, darling ? ” 

“ Not if you put it to my ear, I’m so sleepy. 
That unpacking will just have to stand over till 
to-morrow, and things can get crushed for all 
I care.” 

Colin accompanied her back to the house. 

“ Mrs. Dinnet was quite right,” Jean said as 
she kissed her husband good night at the foot of 
the stairs. “ She said this air made you sleep 
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like a log. She and the * fao-to-tum ’ wouldn’t 
wake from their slumbers to take notice of an 
earthquake, by her way of it. So you needn’t 
worry about your wireless disturbing them, 
especially as they’re away at the back of the 
house. Night-night, Colin. If I stay longer, I’ll 
be crawling upstairs on all fours.” 

“ If you want to, don’t mind me,” Colin re- 
joined. “ Come on. I’ll lead you up.” 

Half in fun, he took her arm and made a pre- 
tence of assisting her to climb the stairs. At the 
bedroom door he kissed her good night again, 
switched on her light, and then went down to 
the ground floor. The wireless, he remembered, 
was in the lounge. 

Alongside the normal sot he found a short- 
wave converter; but for a time he contented 
himself with running over some stations on the 
long and medium waves, merely to test the 
selectivity of the set. After a while, finding 
nothing to interest him in the programmes, he 
jacked in the converter and set himself to the 
more delicate task of picking up the short-wave 
transmissions. Once he became engrossed in this 
he lost all count of time. 

Someone had evidently taken the trouble to 
calibrate the set, for a framed series of graphs 
hung on the wall and made it fairly simple to 
identify the principal broadcasting stations. But 
it was an exceptionally bad night for short-wave 
work. There were some atmospherics, but the 
main drawback was an almost incessant fading 
which prevented him from obtaining anything 
but disjointed excerpts from the programmes. 
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He tried station after station with an almost 
uniform lack of satisfactory results ; and at last 
he fell back on the telegraphy transmissions, 
which, at any rate, were clear and continuous. 
He had a fair grip of the Morse code and could 
follow messages if the speed was not too great. 
Defeated once or twice, he began to range over 
the dial in search of something easy. 

Suddenly, as he turned the knob, he came 
upon a strong carrier-wave ; and merely out of 
curiosity he tuned in the transmission. A voice 
began speaking, a clear, loud signal, free from 
the fading which had hitherto exasperated him. 

“ . . . Hello ! HeUo, London ! ” said the 
voice. “ Attention ! I am calling and testing 
. . . testing and calling. I shall repeat this 
message night by night at ten, eleven, and twelve 
o’clock. Hello ! I am testing. I shall repeat 
this message each night. Attention ! ” 

Then in fairly slow and carefully-transmitted 
Morse, the transmission continued : 

“Teiil Ifilh tcetu fdhso oenpr 
yyugo . . 

Colin, disgusted by his earlier failures that 
night, picked up a note-book which was lying 
on the table beside the set— evidently a rough 
wireless log — and began to Jot down the incom- 
prehensible series of letters, merely for the sake 
of practice. The man at the transmitter was 
sending with such deliberation that even Colin, 
rusty as he was, had no difficulty in following 
him : 

“...hngof lovtB gohan noatn 
aehat isuwe etfst gscad...” the 
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message continued ; and Colin jotted it down, 
letter by letter, until between three and four 
hundred characters had been transmitted. Then 
the Morse broke off, and the clear voice spoke 
again : 

“ Hello, London ! Before closing down I shall 
put on a gramophone record.” 

In a few seconds Ramona ” came from the 
loud speaker. Colin listened to it appreciatively. 
He remembered dancing with Jean to that tune, 
in the days before she promised to marry him ; 
and the music brought with it all kinds of 
memories. Jolly little kid she was then. And 
she’d grown a lot prettier since. Funny to think 
of her sleeping there, upstairs. Marriage still 
had its first freshness for Colin. 

The record ended with the click of the gramo- 
phone brake. Evidently the man at the trans- 
mitter didn’t bother much about refinements in 
his sending. Then the voice spoke again : 

“ Hello, London ! This is HSI-314, calling 
and testing, I am now closing down for the 
night. I shall repeat the message at ten o’clock, 
eleven o’clock, and midnight to-morrow. Hello ! 
This is HSI-314. Good night ! ” 

Almost immediately the faint hiss of the 
carrier wave died out and the loud-speaker went 
dead. 

Colin switched off the battery of the converter, 
yawned unaffectedly, and glanced at his watch. 
It was far later than he had supposed — after 
midnight. The curious fascination of the short 
waves had thrown its spell over him and kept 
him up far longer tlian he had intended. He 
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glanced from the converter dial to the calibration 
chart which hung in front of him and noted 
that, as he had expected, the signal had come in 
on the amateur wave-band. Then, as ^he rose 
from his chair, his eye caught a big square 
pamphlet on the table near the set : a blue-bound 
volume with a cover-design of Pegasus galloping 
across the globe. 

“ Radio Amateur Call Book Magazine,^' Colin 
read. “ H’m ! Craigmore seems to have every- 
thing on tap,” he added, half in admiration and 
half in envy. “ Wonder who HSI-314 is.” 

Glancing rather incuriously over the pages, he 
came upon a heading “ International Call 
Letters ” ; and running his eye down the list, 
he found the entry “ HSA-HSZ — Siam.” A note 
at the foot explained that “ International 
amateur prefixes of one or two letters are to be 
assigned from the above.” 

Colin was no short-wave expert. Still, he 
knew enough to be able to tell if the ether was 
“ alive ” or not ; and the word “ Siam ” made 
him lift his eyebrows slightly. On this particular 
evening, the Heaviside layer had been in such a 
condition as to make the set feel ” dead ” when 
he moved the dial. The American stations had 
been almost inaudible, and even the Zeesen 
short-wave transmitter had been unsatisfac- 
tory. Still, a long-distance fluke was always a 
possibility. 

He passed to the following page of the Call 
Book, which was headed “ Who’s Who on the 
Short Waves ” ; and using his dial reading and 
the kilo-cycle calibration graph as guides, he 
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attempted to identify HSI~314. Drawing blank 
by this method, he turned back to an earlier 
part of the volume, where he found an alpha- 
betical arrangement of call letters grouped under 
their respective countries. Here, however, there 
were but two cognate entries : one referring to a 
station controlled by the Siamese Navy and 
another giving the call sign HSIHH, with the 
Bangkok Post Office adc&ess. Nothing corre- 
sponding to HSI-314 could he discover. And, 
on reflection, he began to doubt if HSI-314 was 
a proper form of call sign at all. 

Rum start,” he mused. “ No mistake about 
what I heard. It was clear enough ; and the 
beggar spoke English as well as I do myself. 
May be some cove talking to a pal in London 
and using a prearranged private call sign of his 
own to prevent people butting in with QSLL 
demands for postcard acknowledgments. That’s 
it, most likely.” 

Dismissing the matter from his thoughts, he 
turned away from the wireless and prepared to 
go up to bed. Then a question suggested itself 
to him. Should one lock up the front door ? It 
seemed an absurd precaution to take on this 
lonely island, but perhaps it was the custom at 
Wester Voe. He had forgotten to ask Dinnet 
about it. Best be on the safe side, he decided 
eventually ; locking the door could do no harm. 
He switched ofE the lights in the lounge and went 
out into the hall. Before locking up, he opened 
the front door and stepped to the edge of the 
loggia to see what sort of a night it was. 

Clouds had gathered swiftly since he and Jean 
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re-entered the house ; and now only a few stars 
were to be seen, appearing and vanishing through 
the slowly-moving rifts. A faint wind stirred 
the unseen lupins beyond the garden, and their 
rustling mingled with the low plash of the waves 
on the shore below. Except for that the night 
was silent. No lights shone in the windows of 
Heather Lodge, across the bay. Ruffa, with its 
little group of inhabitants, seemed fast asleep in 
the loneliness of the sea. Colin, feeling the effect 
of the unaccustomed island air, yawned expan- 
sively and turned back towards the open door. 

But as he did so his quick ear caught a new 
sound in the night, and he halted, rigid, listening 
for a recurrence. 



CHAPTER 

III 


THE WOUNDED MAN AND THE 
GOLD BRICK 


The sound came from beyond the gate of the 
garden, and as Colin listened he heard it again : 
a low scuffing noise such as a man might make 
as he shuffled along painfully in the last stages 
of exhaustion. Then it ceased, and Colin thought 
he heard a stumble, a soft thud of a body falling 
to the ground. Silence again. Then, distinctly, 
a sliort, low moan of pain. 

Colin raced down the garden path to the gate 
and gazed out into the dark. He could see 
nothing, and for some moments he stared hither 
and thither, trying to pierce the night. 

“ Who’s there ? ” he demanded. “ Are you 
badly hurt ? ” 

There was no answer for a moment or two, 
then he heard another low groan from some- 
where on his left, among the lupins. He hurried 
in the direction of the sound ; but the darkness 
and the high-growing stems hindered his search, 
and he had to halt and listen again. Once more 
the dull sound of pain guided him ; and, striding 
through the lupins, he almost tripped over a 
prostrate figure. 

Colin knelt down, fumbled hurriedly in his 
pocket, found his matchbox and, struck a light. 
It lasted only a moment, for a puff of wind blew 
it out almost as soon as it flared up. In its brief 
illumination, Colin caught a glimpse of a flat, 
brutal face with a hare-lip. From among the 
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roots of the coarse black hair a trickle of blood 
had flowed down on to the temple. 

“ Fallen and cut your head on a rock ? ” Colin 
inquired sympathetically as the match went out. 

The invisible figure shifted slightly in an effort 
to sit up, and the movement drew from it another 
inarticulate sound of pain. Colin hastily lit 
another match, which shared the fate of the 
first. In its evanescent gleam, he saw a dark 
lounge suit which would have consorted with 
city pavements better than with the rock-strewn 
heather of Ruffa. Rubber-soled tennis shoes 
seemed equally unsuitable for the time and place. 

“ Feel pretty bad ? ’* Colin asked kindly, as he 
put his arm round the man’s sho^ders to support 
him. 

There was no reply. The momentary glimpse 
of that brutish countenance had repelled Colin ; 
but as he knelt with his arm about the figure of 
his protege, his natural S3nnpathies got the better 
of his distaste. Whatever the tellow might be, he 
was a badly-hurt man needing careful handling. 
And suddenly Colin Wt the full weight of the 
body against his arm. 

“ Hidlo ! The beggar's fainted,” he ejaculated 
to himself as he lowered the unconscious head to 
the ground. 

Fainting was a new phenomenon to Cohn. In 
his circle people simply did not faint. It wasn’t 
done. Consequently, he was at a loss to know 
what to do with his patient. What did one do 
to bring a man back to consciousness ? If it had 
been a girl the proper treatment, Colin supposed, 
would be to splash water over her until she 
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came to her senses. Or did one bum feathers 
under her nose ? Anyhow, this was a man ; and 
most likely the best thing for him was a stiff 
drink — whiskey neat. If it made him cough, he’d 
wake up all the quicker, probably. 

Leaving the stranger l3dng among the lupins, 
Colin stepped back to the path and hurried up to 
the house. At dinner-time he had noticed a 
whiskey decanter on the sideboard, with a soda- 
siphon beside it. He went into the dining-neom, 
switched on the lights, and was relieved to find 
that Dinnet had not removed the decanter. A 
hurried search through the cupboards of the 
sideboard secured a tumbler, into which Colin 
splashed a lavi^ allowance of whiskey. On 
second thoughts, after a doubtful glance at it, 
he tempered the dose with some soda. Then, 
with the restorative in his hand, he hastened 
back to the relief of the injured man. 

But in the darkness he now found it impossible 
to retrace his course among the tall flowers. He 
vainly struck match after match in a search for 
the alley he had made on his previous journey. 
The wind had risen higher, and his lights were 
extinguished before they could serve his pur- 
pose. He called at intervals, but elicited no 
reply. The man had ceased to moan ; for Colin, 
when he stood still to listen, could hear nothing 
except the rustling of the lupins in the gentle 
breeze. 

Abandoning his attempt to retrace his steps, 
Colin began to seek at random around the spot 
where he supposed the man must be lying. He 
tramped hither and thither among the swishing 
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stems in the gloom, stooping, peering in the 
shadows, and occasionally feelnig hopefully with 
his hands when he thought he had struck the 
right place. For many minutes, this hit-or-miss 
method yielded no results ; but at last, by sheer 
chance, he managed to blunder upon the very 
spot he had last seen his quarry. By the flash 
of a match he recognised the place beyond 
doubt, with the stems crushed and broken 
where the man had fallen. 

But the short-lived gleam of the match showed 
something else. No human figure lay among the 
lupins. The stranger had vanished. 

This was the last thing Colin hf d anticipated. 
The man had all the look of being badly hurt and 
unable to move. How had he got away ? With 
his superfluous tumbler in his hand, Colin stood 
for a while, striving to find some explanation of 
this disappearance. He could only suppose that 
the fellow had regained consciousness, and that, 
in a bemused attempt to seek assistance, he had 
crawled farther into the lupin field, and then 
fainted once more. Putting his unneeded tumbler 
on the ground, Colin set himself to search the 
immediate neighbourhood ; but he expended 
the remainder of his matches without result. 
There was no trace of the missing man, nor was 
there the slightest response to Colin’s encouraging 
calls. 

He rose to his feet after some fruitless groping 
and considered the situation. In the dark it was 
hoi>eless to persevere. The man might have 
crawled for a considerable distance ; and the 
searching of that great belt of high stems would 
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have been a task for a large party armed with 
Btorm-lantems. Even if he roused Dinnet now, 
the pair of them could be successful only by a 
stroke of sheer luck. He glanced at his wrist- 
watch and the illuminate dial gave him a 
suggestion. In an hour or two the dawn would 
break ; and then it would be a simple matter to 
run the man down. He must have left a plain 
trail through the lupins as he crawled away. 
That trail could be foUowed up in daylight 
without the slightest trouble, though in the 
dark the task was beset with difficulties owing 
to Colin’s own manoeuvres having left track after 
track around the starting-point. And, after all, 
what was a couple of hours ? The first flush of 
Colin’s humanitarian feelings was passing off, and 
he felt his aversion to the unknown man 
increasing. That slab of brutish face appeared 
in his mind’s eye and dispelled a good deal of 
his sympathy. A wrong ’un, that chap, if Colin 
was any judge. Anyhow, he would come to no 
harm in a matter of a couple of hours. He 
wasn’t much of a tender plant, by the look of 
him. Colin, though not quite comfortable in his 
conscience, decided to abandon his search for 
the present and await the dawn. 

He remembered the tumbler which he had set 
down, and he began to grope round in the hope 
of coming upon it. Instead of the glass, his hand 
encountered a smooth, weighty, metallic object 
about the size of a small cake of soap. He 
finpred it in the dark, but could make nothing 
of it. From its massiveness, he took it be a lump 
of lead cast in a mould ; no other common met^ 
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would have weighed as much for its size. On the 
face of things it must have some connection with 
the stranger. When they got hold of the fellow 
they could return it to him in case it was of 
importance. Colin slipped it carelessly into his 
pocket and resumed his gropings after the 
missing tumbler. 

He came upon it at last, knocking it over and 
spilling its contents on the ground. Picking it 
up, he began to move towards the house. Then, 
to quieten his conscience, which still pricked him, 
he made several casts at random on the offchance 
of coming upon the stranger. Failing in his 
rather perfunctory attempt, he called once or 
twice and halted to listen for a reply. Then, 
still rather uncomfortable, but plying himself 
with counter-arguments, he walked back to 
Wester Voe to await the coming of the dawn. 

Dew had been falling heavily that night, and 
among the lupins he had got himself rather wet. 
The tumbler in his hand suggested the advisa- 
bility of a drink, if he was going to sit about for 
an hour or two. He went into the dining-room, 
mixed himself a stiff glass of whiskey and soda, 
and then betook himself to the lounge, where he 
dropped thankfully into one of the big saddle-bag 
chairs. 

The whiskey had aroused him mentally ; and, 
having nothing to occupy him until the imminent 
dawn made renewed searchings feasible, he began 
to turn over the whole incident in his mind. 

Who was this mysterious wanderer in the 
n^ht ? Whoever he might be, Colin decided, he 
didn’t correspond to lito. Dinnet’s accoimt of 
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the man Northfleet. She had described North- 
fleet as “ very nice.’* Colin still had a vivid 
recollection of that blackguardly face, on which 
an expression of dull ruthlessness persisted even 
in spite of the man’s pain. Nobody would call 
that '' very nice.” Northfleet could be eliminated 
from the list of possibles. 

That left only the people at Heather Lodge ; 
and here Colin felt he was on the right track. 
The Dinnets, without saying much, had managed 
to convey the impression that some of the 
Heather Lodge lot were not to their taste. Well, 
if what he had seen to-night was a specimen, the 
Dinnets were fully justified. No wonder they 
didn’t like that type. 

Colin’s reasoning took him a step further in 
the elimination. The man he h^ glimpsed 
could hardly be Arthur Arrow himself. Arrow, 
if ho was an acquaintance of Craigmore’s, must 
be a gentleman. Craigmore would never asso- 
ciate with an obvious “ tough ” of the most brutal 
type. That excluded Arrow from the fist ; and the 
only remaining “ possibles ” were the three hang- 
ers-on at Heather Lodge. It must be one of them. 

At this point Colin found himself floundering 
among problems to which he could find no 
solutions. If this fellow was one of the Heather 
Lodge brigade, what took him abroad long after 
midmght ? Ruffa was hardly the place for late 
evening calls, Colin reflected whin^ically. The 
only places the man could have visit^ were 
Wester Voe and Northfleet’s shieling. Con- 
ffldering the Dinnets’ views, a visit to them was 
improbable ; and the shieling, Colin had gathered, 
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was on the other side of RufFa, away from the 
bay. If the man had been at the shieling and 
had got hurt on the way back to Heather Lodge 
he would never have come near the lupin field. 

“ Perhaps he saw the lights on here and was 
sneaking round the place, sp 3 dng on us,” Colin 
mused, none too amiably. “ I don’t see how else 
he could have got to where he was.” 

It seemed possible, but not very probable at 
that hour of the morning. 

Then another question suggested itself to 
Colin. If this was one of the Heather Lodge lot, 
how had he managed to blunder into trouble ? 
Rufia was hardly more than an islet. A man 
who had lived on it for any length of time 
ought to know it like the palm of his hand — 
quite well enough, at least, to keep clear of 
dangerous ground even in the dark. And yet it 
looked as though the fellow had fallen over some 
drop among the rocks. It would take a fair 
amount to knock out a tough of that type. His 
head was bleeding, too ; and that looked as 
though he’d had a bad smash. 

That brought Colin up against a further 
mystery. From what he had seen of the man, 
he had got the impression that the feUow was 
pretty far through — completely done up. And 
yet, within a few minutes, he must have pulled 
himself together and done a veryismart bit of 
crawling if he got far enough away to evade 
Colin’s search. That seemed the fishiest part of 
the business to Colin. Why should an injured 
man creep away into the darkness when he 
knew that help was coming 7 
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At the back of Colin’s mind the affair was 
begmning to take on an unpleasant aspect. For 
one thing, there was Jean to be considered. Of 
course he would always be about with her if she 
roamed over the island. There was nothing in 
it, really, he assured himself. Still, he had a 
very distinct feeling that neighbours of this kind 
were hardly what he would halve chosen on the 
strength of their looks. A fellow like the one he 
had seen wasn’t the kind who would stick at 
much. And the mere look of him would give J ean 
the creeps. She was a nervous girl in some ways. 

“ Nuisance, having a crew of that sort on the 
island,” he reflected uncomfortably, before 
dismissing the matter from his mind. 

As he shifted in his chair, something pressed 
against his side ; and he suddenly remembered 
the piece of metal which he had picked up when 
hunting for the tumbler. It had slipped from 
his memory until that moment. He put his 
hand into his pocket and pulled it out — a roughly 
rectangular block of some material which looked 
like phosphor-bronze. 

Colin stared at it for some seconds, completely 
at a loss to know what to make of it. It had 
evidently been crudely cast, and he turned it 
over to see if it bore any inscription. There was 
nothing of the sort on the surface ; it seemed to 
be just a Uock of metal. 

‘*It must be lead by the weight,” Colin 
inferred, as he mechanically hefted it. “ But 
what the deuce is it gold-plated for ? ” 

Then a grm twisted his mouth as a ludicrous 
notion shot into his mind. 

4 
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It’s a gold briak, by Jove ! ” he ejaculated in 
amusement at his own jest. ‘‘ That poor bloke 
must have been hurrying across hot-foot to sell 
me it, as soon as he heard the innocents had 
arrived in town — ^in such a flurry that he tripped 
over his own feet on the way. Must be a devil of 
a competition in the trade, here on Rufla, if he 
was in such a sweat to get in first. Moderate- 
minded cove, too, one’d think, if he was offering 
a thing of this size. The usual gold brick’s as big 
as a bar of soap, they say. Evidently he didn’t 
want to try us too high.” 

Much entertained by his simple conceit, he 
sat turning the little block over and over in his 
hands ; and as he did so he grew more puzzled 
by the nature of the thing. For what honest 
purpose could one gold-plate a lump of lead ? 
And the skin of the thing certainly had all the 
look of gold-leaf. If this was the sort of thing 
that the gold-brick swindlers used, it was quite 
good enough to take in a not over-bright client, 
especially if the patter was plausible. 

The more he looked at the thing the less wild 
his idea began to appear. He examined the 
ingot more and more carefully, looking for a 
flaw ; but the longer he did so the more ^fficult 
he found it to discover any straightforward 
explanation for its manufacture. Why on earth 
should anyone go to the trouble of making a 
thing like that ? It could serve no purpose as 
an ornament. Lead didn’t need a protective 
coating to keep it from corroding. Baffled, Colin 
scratched his head mechanically. 

Damn it, 1 believe it’s really the gold-brick 
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swindle in some shape. Can’t^be an3d;hmg else, 
on the face of things. WeU, Til spoil ike beggar’s 
market for him, anyhow.” 

Pulling out ^ pocket-knife, he crossed the 
room to get under the brightest lamp. Then 
with the blade he made a broad score on the 
block, intending to scrape off the film of gold 
and disclose the underlying lead. His first 
attempt was unsatisfactory, and he tried a 
second time. 

“ Well, I’m damned ! ” 

There was no surface film, such as he had 
expected. His two abraded streaks were as 
yellow as the rest. A third and much deeper 
incision yielded the same result. Whatever the 
material was, the block was homogeneous. 

Colin rubbed his hand on his forehead in 
bewilderment. He had almost convinced him- 
self that the thing was a sham. Certainly the 
idea that it was a real gold ingot had never 
occurred to him. And yet, if it wasn’t gold, 
what was the stuff ? Braas or bronze wouldn’t 
have anything like that density, and he could 
think of no other alloy which would fit the case. 

Still incredulous, Colin approached the affair 
from a fresh angle. Assuming that the stuff was 
gold, what would the brick be worth ? Gold, he 
supposed, was worth roughly five pounds per 
ounce troy. He held the ingot out, trying to 
gauge its weight, but he found it difficult to 
pstimate. 

Say a couple of pounds. No use bothering 
about the fourteen ounce troy business. Two 
pounds is thirty-two ounces, and at five pounds 
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the ounce, that’s a hundred and sixty pounds. 
Phew ! And it’s more than two pounds, if any- 
thing. By Jove ! I can hardly believe it. It 
can’t be gold. The thing’s absurd. It must be 
some new alloy or other.” 

Colin belonged to a generation to whom a 
coined sovereign is a mere curiosity. Gold orna- 
ments he knew ; but he had never associated 
them with purchasing power. Now, as he stared 
at the ingot in his hand — a thing hardly bigger 
than his box of vestas — ^he came suddenly to 
realise the concentration of financial power in 
raw gold. A hundred and sixty pounds and 
more, all condensed in this heavy little thing on 
his palm ! Made you think, that did ! For to 
Colin a hundred and sixty pounds was a good 
round sum. 

He thrust the ingot back into his pocket and 
feD into a brown study. This new notion of 
gold led him on to specidation after speculation. 
Gradually they grew vaguer. His head began 
to nod, then slipped down against the chair-back. 
After a brief effort wake up, he let himself 
go and fell asleep. 

When he awoke again he found that the sun 
was up ; and a glance at his wrist- watch showed 
him that it was half-past four. He got out of 
his chair, feeling cramped through having fallen 
asleep in an awkward position, and he took a few 
steps up and down the room to ease his muscles. 
Then he listened to see if anyone else was afoot. 
Nobody was astir in the house. Evidently 
nothing had happened to arouse the others. 

In this fresh dawn the events of the night took 
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on a faintly incredible aspect ; but the weight of 
the gold brick in his pocket showed him that the 
affair had not been a mere dream. He pulled 
out the ingot and examined it once more in day- 
light, lest he had been deceived by that quality 
of electric lamps which makes them treacherous 
when tints have to be matched. No, there was 
no mistake. The deep scores of his knife-blade 
showed the same golden hue as the rest of the 
block. This was no gilded lump of lead that he 
had in his hand. 

That would keep till later, he thought. More 
urgent affairs claimed his attention at the 
moment. He went out of the house and down 
the path towards the pier. In the clear morning 
light the traces of his nocturnal doings were 
plain enough among the lupins. Even from the 
path he could see the swaths where he had 
trampled down the stems in his blind wanderings 
to and fro. 

He made his way among the flowers, and soon 
came upon the spot where he had discovered the 
stranger. It was easy enough to identify, for all 
around it was a maze of channels in the high 
stems, Colin’s own trails made while he was 
searching for the missing man. But in addition 
to these, broad and plain, there was another 
track. 

“ I never made that one,” Colin assured 
himself. 

A few steps brought him into it, and he 
hurried along the little corridor which opened up 
among the plants. This was certainly none of 
his making, for it led in an almost straight line^ 
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wheraus iiif Gwn moyements liad bdh ijcregiilar, 
like those of a dog tiying to piok up a lost scent. 
With the feeling that he was hot on the trail, 
he hastened on through the lupin field. The 
track trended downward, and th^ abruptly 
Ck>lin emerged from it at the head of the little 
flight of steps leading down to the pier. There 
was no second opening in the lupins. Whoever 
came this way must have gone down the steps 
into the bay. 

Colin stood at the head of the stairway and 
raaed down over the pier and the stretch of sand 
idow him. The motor-boat was still moored in 
Ibe lee of the jetty. Across the bay the Heather 
Lodge pleasure-boat had been hauled up above 
hig^-tide mark. Except for these two things 
lihe bay was empty, and the pier was bare. 
Nowhere was there the slightest trace of the 
missing man. 

** Must have scrambled down to the pier and 
then gone home across the sands. Tide would 
wash out his footmarks.” 

Colin’s explanation hardly satisfied him. It 
demanded quick movement on the part of the 
man, since he must have got well away before 
Colin recommenced his search after returning 
from the house. That fellow was in no condition 
to walk, or even to creep at any speed. And 
yet, there were the facts. He had got away, 
however it had been managed. 

“ Damn funny ! ” was Colin’s rather unhappy 
summary of the case. 

He glanced down at the little bay ; and the 
sight of the Heather Lodge pleasure-boat, by 
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flome curiouB association, brought into his mind 
the words that the girl had sung last ni^t : 

Aa I went down to Shrewabury Town, 

I came by luck on a ailver croum . . . 

Colin gave a faint chuckle as he recalled them. 

“ Wonder what sort of song the cove would 
have made of it if he’d come by luck on a golden 
brick, like me ? ” he reflected. “ What the devil 
am I to do with the thing, anyway ? One om*t' 
pocket a hundred quids* worth of gold and eay 
nothing about it. I’ll have to hunt the beggar 
up and hand it back to him. Then he’ll have to 
explain the whole affair.” 

As he turned away from the bay a fresh 
thought struck him and he retraced his steps to 
the spot where he had foimd the injured man, 

“ That track was the way he left,” he mused. 
“ But he must have made another track through 
the lupins, getting here. Let’s have a look for 
it.” 

This second track he did at last manage to 
discover. It was much less conspicuous than the 
alley down to the pier, and Colin had overlooked 
it in his excitement at finding the plainer route* 
The new trail led him through the lupins in the 
direction of Heather Lodge ; and when it came 
out from among the stems, it was lost in the rocks 
and heather which fringed the low slope of the 
bay. 

But now Colin had some second thoughts. 
All that the facts showed was the presence of 
two trails. So far as that went, the man might 
have come along the sands and returned by the 
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cliff-top to Heather Lodge. There was no proof 
that he had left via the pier stairs. 

The sun was well above the horizon now, and 
Colin glanced again at his watch, as he turned 
back towards Wester Voe. Could he creep up 
to bed without waking Jean ? And that mental 
inquiry turned his thoughts in a fresh direction. 
Should he say anything about this affair to 
Jean 7 She certainly wouldn't relish the idea 
of people sneaking about Wester Voe in the 
dark. It would make her nervous, spoil some of 
her pleasure in the place, probably. Much better 
to kee^ his thumb on the business, say nothing 
about it at all, unless something forced his hand. 
No need to worry Jean with it. And when he 
returned the gold brick to its owner he eould 
give the fellow a straight tip not to come skulk- 
ing about Wester Voe in the dark again. But 
probably the lesson he’d had already would 
have cured him of that, Colin decided grimly. 



CHAPTER IV THE BIRD WATCHER 

Refreshed by an unbroken night’s sleep, Jean 
came downstairs to find, as a pleasant surprise, 
that the breakfast table had been set in the 
south loggia, overlooking the bay. The clouds 
had passed in the early morning ; overhead the 
sky was fieckless, and a light haze on the sea 
gave promise of a brilliant day. Jean crossed 
the loggia and, leaning on the balustrade, looked 
out the flickering of the smilight on the wave- 
crests. In her case, second impressions of Ruffa 
were even happier than the first ones. Already 
she was setting to work to plan out her day : an 
exploration of the islet in the morning, a cruise 
in the motor-boat in the afternoon, and a 
quiet evening in the garden. Then she would 
have seen her new kingdom from all points of 
view. 

Colin made his appearance almost immedi- 
ately. Jean’s quick glance, piercing his pretence 
of bri^^ess, detected the underlying lethargy 
due to^is vigil in the small hours. 

“ I slept flte a log last night, Colin. You 
don’t look as if you had, somehow. What was 
wrong ? ” 

Colin shrugged his shoulders to diamiafl the 
point. 

“ Excitement following qn our arrival,” he 
said truthfully, but with enough irony in his 
tone to make his remark misleading. “ Not used 
to that sort of thing, you know.” 

57 
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When did you get to bed ? Jean demanded 
suspiciously. 

“ Don’t know, really,” Colin confessed, stick- 
ing to the literal truth. “ Got interested in the 
wireless.” 

Jean nodded. The explanation apparently 
satisfied her. 

“ Well, come on. Let’s start breakfast, Colin. 
1 feel simply famished. It must be the sea- 
air, 1 suppose. Isn’t it nice having breakfast 
out here in the open. The Dinnets seem to know 
just what one would like.” 

Breakfast over, Jean wandered again to the 
balustrade and gazed out over the wave-ridged 
expanse. Colin gravitated to her side, filling his 
pipe as he went. 

” Now, I’ll tell you what we’re going to do, 
Colin. First of all, I’ve got to finish my un- 
packing or the things will be crushed beyond 
hope. Then I’ve got to interview Mrs. Dinnet 
about one or two things. That won’t take long. 
Then we can have a look at the garden till the 
dew dries up. And after that we’ll go and ex- 
plore Ruffa till lunch-time. Perhaps we’ll 6ome 
across some of the inhabitants.” 

“ Suits me,” Colin approved. 

“ All right, then. I’ll go upstairs now. I 
shan’t be long, really.” 

She went in through the French window of the 
dining-room, leaving her husband temporarily to 
his own devices. Colin lounged for a time in the 
loggia, gazing out over the empty waters below 
him. Suddeidy, round the point came the 
little motor-boat belcMiging to Wester Voe, with 
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Dinnet at the helm and four other figures 
aboard. 

Bringing the gardeners over, likely,” Colin 
surmised. 

As the tiny vessel sming round to enter the 
channel, he descended from the loggia and walked 
down towards the landing-place. He watched 
the boat come alongside. The four men got 
out and came up the path, greeting him with 
rough courtesy as they passed. Dinnet had 
remained behind to moor the boat, and Colin 
reached the pier as this was finished. Dinnet 
wished him good morning with his habitual 
quiet politeness. Colin acknowledged the salu- 
tation*’ and made this the opening for an aimless 
talk on the weather prospects. 

“ By the way,” he edged in, as if by an after- 
thought. “ What’s Mr. Arrow like ? To look 
at, I mean. I may come across him on the 
island. Save bother if I know him when 1 meet 
him.” 

“ That would be convenient, as you say, sir,” 
Dini^pt paraphrased in concurrence. 

He paused for a moment or two, as though 
trying to crystallise his recollections. 

“ Mr. Arrow, sir,” he wont on, “ iss rather 
striking-looking. He iss tall, and rather thin. 

hair iss iron-grey, or greyer than that ; but 
lus eyebrows are quite dark, and they tilt up a 
little at the outer ends. You could recognise 
him from that alone, sir. And he has a well- 
marked nose, too. But most likely you will not 
meet him just yet, sir. He does not seem to 
bothet much about exercise.” 
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“ Bit of a recluse, eh ? ” 

You might call him that, sir. He iss some 
sort of scientific man, and perhaps his work 
keeps him indoors a lot. 1 do not see him very 
often myself.” 

“ H’m ! ” Colin’s tone did not sound en- 
thusiastic. “ And what about the three men he 
employs ? What do they look like ? ” 

Dinnet again pondered for a few moments 
before answering. 

“ One of them wears spectacles, sir. He does 
the cooking and helps Mr. Arrow with his scien- 
tific work, too. So Mrs. Dinnet gathered from 
a chance remark Miss Arrow made to her, once. 
Then there iss a big, burly man with a brown 
moustache. He iss some sort of a foreigner, I 
think. And there iss a little red-haired man 
with a face like a ferret and the same kind of 
eyes. He may be a foreigner, too, for I have not 
spoken to him. The big man speaks English, 
sir, but he cannot pronounce ‘ th ’ well.” 

He paused for a moment and Colin had a 
fleeting impression from hls manner that he was 
going to add some warning. If this were so, 
Dinnet evidently thought better of it, for he 
ended lamely : 

“ That iss all I can do to describe them, sir.” 

“ Quite clear enough,” Colin acknowl^ged. 
“ By the way, Dinnet, could you give me a small 
sheet of paper and some twine ? I want to wrap 
up a parcel — a thing about the size of your fist,” 
he added, to give Dinnet an idea of the paper 

sir. You shall have it at onoe.” 


required. 

Very good, 
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“ Oh, by the way, Diimet,” Colin added in 
what he hoped was an indifferent tone, has 
the spectacled man a hare-lip, by any chance. 
You know the thing I mean ? ** 

Dinnet seemed slightly mystified by the 
question. 

A hare-lip, sir ? I did not notice it ; and 
none of the others iss hare-lipped, either, 1 am 
sure.” 

Colin was momentarily nonplussed. He had 
seen that hare-lip too clearly to be mistaken. 
Then he hit on an explanation which seemed 
to lit the case. The Dinnets, obviously, were 
not in close touch with Heather Lodge, and a 
fifth man might have joined Arrow’s establish- 
ment within the last day or two without attract- 
ing their attention. Such a person, new to the 
island, might easily have blundered into danger 
after dark. 

I will get you the paper and string for your 
parcel, sir,” Dinnet suggested, seeing that Colin 
had no further questions to ask. 

Colin followed hifii to Wester Voe, secured 
the materials, and made a neat package of the 
gold brick, which he slipped into his pocket. 
Finding nothing else to do, he wandered aim- 
lessly about the premises until Jean reappeared. 

“ No letters, and no newspapers, untU Dinnet 
brings them over from Stomadale, when he 
takes the gardeners back in the evening,” she 
announced. “ It makes one feel really at the 
Back o* Beyond, doesn’t it ? Now, I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do, Colin. These gardeners are work- 
ing all over the place, so I think we’ll give the 
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garden a miss this morning. First of all, we*ll 
make a tour of the* island, and see what’s what 
and who’s who. That’ll take us some little time. 
Then, when we get back here, we’ll have a bathe 
off the pier. Lunch will be about half-pa^t one, 
if that suits you.” 

“ O.K.,” Colin assured her. “ What about 
getting your feet wet ? Wait till the sun dries 
the dew ? ” 

Jean glanced down at her neat brogues. 

“ I’d go even if it were raining cats and dogs. 
It may surprise you, Colin, but I’ve got more 
than one pair of shoes. Come along.” 

As they walked to the gate, Jean decided 
that they had better explore the northern shore 
of the island first of all, since they had already 
seen some of the southern side from Wester 
Voe. With this aim, they climbed the rising 
grounck behind the house and dropped down a 
steep slant on the farther side. As they de- 
scended the slope and rounded a comer, Jean 
caught sight of a white spot farther along the 
coast. 

“ That must be the shieling where the cele- 
brated Mr. Northfleot resides, Colin. I believe 
I can see a figure moving about there. We’ll 
be able to drop in on him on our way round. 
That’ll break the ice naturally. If we waited 
for him to make a formal call he mightn’t come at 
all, being ‘ reserved, rather * as Mrs. Dinnet says.” 

At the edge of the clifEs fringing the northern 
coast of Ku3a a belt of springy turf made easy 
walking. Jean seemed in no haste. She pre- 
ferred to go slowly and examine each stretch as 
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Bhe came to it She was in a mood to be delighted 
with everything she saw : a quaint natural arch 
with the waves washing through it ; the effort- 
less flight of the gulls ; a hare startled in its 
form and racing off to cover ; the aerial acrobatics 
of the golden plovers ; a sleeks otter basking 
confidently below them ; the swarms of rock- 
pigeons on the cliff faces ; and the sudden 
appearance, beyond a flock of swimming coots, 
of a round, dark object which Colin assured her 
was the head of a seal. 

I don’t wonder this Nortlifleet man comes 
here to study birds,” she exclaimed at last. 
“ The place is simply alive with them, Colin. 
What’s that, there ? I’ye never seen one like it 
before.” 

“ Heron,” Colin explained, with a wave of 
his pipe-stem. “ They sometimes nest on the 
cliffs when no trees are handy. Not msiiy of 
them about, though, I’d imagine.” 

They topped a little rise and came suddenly 
upon the shieling, a tiny little building with 
whitewashed walls and a thatched roof. Beside 
the door of it a man was sitting at a camp-table, 
engrossed in some papers outspread before him. 

“ My man, after all,” Colin said in an under- 
tone to Jean. Then, as they advanced, he 
hailed. 

“ Hullo, Northfleet ! Remember me, by any 
chance ? Trent. U.C.L. in your day.” 

Colin’s rather incoherent greeting seemed to 
be sufficient. Northfleet got up from his chair, 
and Jean saw a clean-shaven, hard-bitten man, 
an inch or two taller than Colin. The two were 
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much of an age, but this stranger had something 
about him which made Colin seem rather boyish 
by comparison. Jean could not quite define 
what it was. “ Gravity ” wasn’t the word, 
neither was “ sternness.” 

“ He looks the sort of person who could see 
a thing through if he took it up,” was her almost 
unconscious summing-^ in her mind. “ But 
he’s not like Colin. You can’t tell what he’s 
thinking, from his face.” 

Perhaps that was what Mrs. Dinnet meant by 
“ reserved, rather.” 

Something in Northfleet’s attitude when he 
caught sight of them had suggested, though only 
for an instant, that they had interrupted him at 
an inopportune moment. But nothing of this 
showed in his expression as he came forward 
with a gesture of greeting. 

“ Mr. Northfleet, Jean. This is my wife,” 
Colin added, with that mixture of pride and 
diffidence which marks some newly-married 
husbands. 

“ My husband and 1 have been wondering 
about you, since we heard your name,” Jean 
explained candidly. ** I was quite sure, some- 
how, that you’d turn out to be the right x>erson 
and not a total stranger,” 

Northfieet did not seem anxious to follow up 
this opening. 

“ You’re staying at Wester Voe, I suppose. 
A nice place. My own quarters” — ^he nodded 
towards the shieling — “ are hardly so palatial. 
If you go inside and face south, you’re in the 
bedroom. Face to the west, where the fireplaoe 
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and you’re in the kitchen. Turn to the 
south, and you’re in the dining-room, because 
the table’s there under the window. There are 
no stairs or passages to confuse one. The archi- 
tect evidently made no provision for entertaining 
visitors.” 

If there was an intention behind the last 
words, Northfleet too^care not to underline it 
by his facial expression. 

“ It serves my purpose,” he added carelessly. 

“ You’re interested in birds, aren’t you, 1V&. 
Northfleet ? ” Jean asked. “ You must find 
plenty here, on the island.” 

“Yes, I’m interested in birds,” Northfleet 
confirmed. 

But he did not seem the voluble type of 
enthusiast, for he made no attempt to develop 
Jean’s topic. 

Colin did not take the hint. 

“ Ornithology’s a new line for you, Northfleet, 
surely. You used to be rather down on the 
birds-beasts-and-fishes business in the old days.” 

“ I don’t know much about it, even now,” 
Northfleet admitted with apparent frankness. 

Then a fresh thought seemed to strike him, 
and he turned to Jean. 

“ Are you making a long stay on Rufia, Mrs. 
Trent ? ” 

“ Three weeks or so,” Jean explained. “ Isn’t 
it a lovely place ? We’re just exploring it for 
the first time this morning.” 

Northfleet seemed to consider for a moment, 
as though making some mental calculation before 
answering. 
s 
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“ Fve made a very crude map of Ruffa,” he 
volunteered. “ The Dinnets helped me with the 
place-names for it. If it’s of any interest to you, 
I’ll make a second copy and leave it for you at 
Wester Voe.” 

“ I should like it very much indeed,” Jean 
said gratefully. “ It makes things more inter- 
esting when one knows the real names of places, 
doesn’t it ? ” 

“ Must have taken a bit of work to draw it 
up,” Colin commented. 

Northfleet made a careless gesture. 

“ One must fill in one’s time somehow on a 
place like this,” he said, in what .^eemed depre- 
cation of his work. “ It’s not even a plane-table 
survey, you know ; I only used a prismatic 
compass for the bearings, and worked the thing 
out roughly.” 

“ I’d have thought the birds would have kept 
your hands full,” Colin suggested. 

“ The birds ? Oh, that’s a regular routine. 
I go about, with a note-book, over the island at 
more or less fixed times and jot down what 
seems interesting. There’s a meadow-pipit up 
yonder which changes its ground once or twice 
a week for sc>me reason that I haven’t discovered. 
And I’m interested in a couple of owls.” 

“ Isn’t it rather lonely for you ? ” Jean de- 
manded, with the idea of paving the way to an 
invitation. 

“ Lonely ? It was at first. One gets used to 
it.” 

“ Of course, there are the people up at Heather 
Lodge,” Jean suggested. 
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“ Yes, of course,” Northfleet agreed, with a 
touch of dryness in his tone. 

Jean's eyes caught some birds on a cliff near 
at hand. 

“ Look at these, Colin, the way they’re sitting, 
two by two, as if they were getting ready to go 
into the Ark. There’s one just flown away, 
how graceful it is : it seems to fly without 
troubling to move its wings. What sort of gull 
is it, Mr. Northfleet ? ” 

Northfleet glanced in the direction to which 
bho pointed. 

“ Oh, a herring-gull,” he said, carelessly. 
“ You’ll see them all along the coast.” 

Jean dismissed the subject, since it did not 
seem to load further. She was becoming faintly 
piqued by Northfleet’ s manner. “ Reserved, 
rather ” seemed to err on the mild side as a 
description of him. 

“ We’re rather interested to know what sort 
of neighbours we’ve got,” she explained frankly. 
“ You know Mr. Arrow, don’t you ? What sort 
of person is he ? Is he sociable ? Would he 
care to piny bridge ? ” 

Northfleet met candour with candour, appar- 
ently. 

“ I know Mr. Arrow by sight, but I’ve never 
spoken to him, so I’ve no idea what his tastes 
may be. But Miss Arrow will be here in a few 
^nutes, I expect. There’s a good bathing-pool 
just below here and she comes down every 
morning about this time. You can ask her, if 
you like. She’s his niece. 1 suppose the Dinnets 
told you that ? ” 
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“ Yes, I knew that,” Jean admitted. “ Do 
you play ‘ Contract,’ Northfleet ? ” 

“ Moderately,” Northfleet replied, in a tone 
which somehow suggested that he meant what 
he said, neither more nor less. 

“ And tennis ? ” 

“ Fairly weU.” 

“And would you join us, if we can get a 
fourth ? ” 

For the first time Jean detected a faint hesi- 
tation in Northfleet’s manner. He seemed to be 
weighing two things against each other in his 
mind before he answered ; but when he accepted 
her invitation there was no sign of any after- 
thought in his tone. 

“ I shall be very-glad if you want me. Only, 
sometimes I’m not free, you understand. This 
work of mine keeps me tied by the leg and I 
couldn’t get away. But any other time 1 shall 
be delighted to come.” 

“ Is Miss Arrow a bridge-player ? ” 

“ I’ve never played with her,” Northfleet said 
cautiously. “ But you can ask her.” 

“ She must find it rather lonely here,” Jean 
suggested sympathetically. 

“ Possibly,” Northfleet concurred. 

Jean tl^ought she noticed a faint stiffening of 
his reserve as he answered, and she tactfully 
dropped the subject of the Heather Lodge 
party. 

“ Are you staying long on Ruffa ? ” she asked. 

Northfleet seemed disinclined to give a definite 
answer to this. 

“ Oh, for some time yet.” 
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“And are you quite comfortable here? Is 
there anything we could do . . . ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever. I’m afraid. It’s not a 
palace, but at least it’s weathertight,” he 
explained, with a nod towards the shieling. 
“ We’ve had one or two bad gales since I came, 
but the place has been quite snug. It’s as well, 
for the wind springs up yery quick hereabouts, 
and it blows hard while it lasts. If you go out 
in that motor-boat, be sure to run for safety if 
there’s the least sign of a heavy blow. It’s 
not a nice coast in a high wind.” 

“ Dinnet said much the same,” Colin acknow- 
ledged. 

“ He knows what he’s talking about.” 

Jean, recollecting that they had interrupted 
North fleet in some work, began to fear that 
they were outstaying their welcome. 

“ I think we must be moving on, Mr. North- 
fleet. We’ve still got a lot of exploring to do 
before lunch, you know.” 

Northfleet glanced at his watch. 

“ Miss Arrow should be here almost imme- 
diately,” he said. “ Could you stay for a few 
minutes ? ” 

“ If you’re sure she’ll come,” Jean agre^ 
elliptically. “ But we mustn’t stay long, Colin, 
or we’ll be keeping her from her bathe.” 

Northfleet h^ i^en scanning the hillside, and 
now he made a gesture to draw Jean’s attention. 

“ There she is.” 

Jean followed his indication and saw a figure 
topping a slope a couple of hundred yards away. 
Behind it, appearing and disappearing among 
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the bents, was a grey dot. Northfleet drew out 
his pocket-handkerchief and began to wave to 
the girl, while Colin watched him with a broadening 
grin. The girl had halted, with the dog scamper- 
ing round her ; and when Northfleet foiished his 
waving, she made a graceful gesture in reply. 

“ I understand Morse,” Colin explained, as 
Northfleet turned and caught him with the smile 
on his face. 

“ Oh, you do ? ” Northfleet returned, without 
showing the slightest embarrassment. 

Colin saw no reason why Jean should not 
share the joke. 

“ He’s taken you at your word, tTean. His 
signal was : ‘ The Trents. They won’t stay long 

“ Well, there’s no harm in that, is there ? ” 
Jean pointed out, lest Northfleet should think 
she was offended. “ It’s just what 1 said myself 
a minute or two ago.” 

Northfleet evidently thought it wisest not to 
excuse himself in any way, and Jean tacitly 
approved of his decision. “ He’d only have tied 
himself up in knots if he’d tried,” she reflected. 
“ Much more sensible to let well alone, when he 
saw we weren't offended. And I like the way 
he smiled when Colin caught him out.” Then 
another idea crossed her mind. “ He must know 
that girl pretty well, I should think. He wouldn’t 
have done that if she’d been a semi-stranger.” 

Jean had not a trace of the pettiness which 
refuses to recognise excellence in others. Secure 
in her own good-looks, she never troubled to 
consider whether another girl outshone her or 
not. She could admire without a touch of 
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jealousy — a virtue which had earned her a well- 
deserved popularity with her own sex. 

She turned slightly to make an unobtrusive 
survey of the approaching stranger. At a dis- 
4tnce, in her grey shorts and pull-over. Hazel 
Arrow looked like a slim-built boy ; but on a 
nearer view she turned out to be one of those 
girls who suit hiker’s kit and look just as feminine 
in it as in an evening-frock. She picked her way 
adroitly down a slight rocky declivity, and a 
glimpse of slim ankles and neat tennis-shoes made 
Jean smile to herself as she recalled Colin’s dismal 
prophecy about monstrous boots. At the foot of 
the little descent Hazel Arrow called her dog to 
heel and came forward to meet them with a shy 
friendliness which went straight to Jean’s heart. 

“ I’m sure I’m going to like this girl,” Jean 
decided, without further ado. * 

For a few moments after Northfleet had intro- 
duced them they exchanged the usual remarks 
which serve to bridge the gap between strangers. 
Then Hazel’s dog — a nondescript animal which 
had apparently decided to be an Airedale and 
then suddenly changed its mind— came up and 
sniffed inquiringly at the hem of Jean’s sMrt. 

“ He’s quite safe,” Hazel hastened to reassure 
her. “ He isn’t much to look at, but he’s very, 
very wise, and he never mistakes a friend. He’s 
taken to you at once. That’ll do, Peter. Heel ! ” 
“ Isn’t RufPa a lovely place ? ” Jean de- 
manded, feeling sure of her ground. 

“ Yes,” Hazel agreed, without enthusiasm. 
Then, catching Jean’s rather surprised look, 
she added ^ 
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“ I’m not running it down on its merits ; but 
I expect even the Garden of Eden would grow 
hateful it you couldn’t get out of it when you 
wanted to. That sounds like dreadful grousing, 
doesn’t it ? ” she admitted with a smile. “ But 
just think of months and months and months 
of it. No bridge, no golf, no badminton, no 
shops, no newspaper in the morning, and no one 
to talk to except Peter, and that’s a one-sided 
business. I thought it was perfect at first, but 
after a bit the novelty wore off and I’ve felt 
a perfect Robinson Crusoe except that I’d no 
parrot to throw in a remark now and again.” 

Then, apparently ashamed of having let 
herself go so freely, she laughed at her own 
complaints. 

“ It’s really all right. Only, I’m over the first 
enthusiasm.” 

Jean had enough imagination to fill in the 
picture for herself. Evidently Mr. Arrow was 
so wrapped up in his scientific work that he 
spared no time to his niece. The other three 
men were not of the same class. It must have 
been a deadly monotonous existence for a girl, 
month after month. C3nil Northfieet’s arrival 
on the island must have been a perfect godsend. 

“ It must have been awfully dull,” she ad- 
mitted sympathetically. “ I hadn’t thought of 
it like that. And I know how one misses bridge. 
Would you care to make up for lost time 7 We’ll 
be delighted if you’ll come over for a rubber 
now and again.” 

“ Oh, 1 should like to,” Hazel accepted, 
eagerly. “ It’s good of you to take pity on me.” 
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*^Mr. Northfleet will make a fonrtih,” Jean 
explained, rather unnecessarily. 

Then she remembered the roadless condition 
of the island. 

“Don’t dress,” she stipulated, turning to 
Hazel. “ I don’t suppose there’s a taxi on Ruffa, 
and you’d ruin a frock if you came over these 
paths in it. Wear anything you like,” she sug- 
gested vaguely. “ And we don’t expect you to 
put on a stiff shirt, Mr. Northfleet, even if you’ve 
only got to turn to the east to be in your dressing- 
room in there.” 

Northfleet smiled at the way in which she had 
taken up his jest about the accommodation in 
the shieling. 

“ I might turn to the east and pray for long 
ei^gh,” he admitted ruefully, “ but I couldn’t 
coJ^ure up a dinner-jacket from my luggage. A 
dinner-party will be something I never expected 
to see on Ruffa.” 

“ Well, that’s that,” Jean declared in a 
business-like tone. “ To-morrow night ? Half- 
past seven ? That’ll give us plenty of time for 
bridge afterwards. And nowwe mustn’t stay long.” 

She shot a mischievous glance at Northfleet, 
who received the thrust imperturbably. 

“ We’ve got the rest of the island to explore 
before lunch. I suppose you’re going to bathe? ” 
she added, turning to Hazel. 

“ Yes, there’s a good pool down yonder. It’s 
a change from the bay.” 

“ Well, then, to-morrow at half-past seven, if 
we don’t see each other before then. Come 
along, Colin.” 
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“ They’re a nice pair, aren’t they, Colin ? ” 
said Jean, when they had walked well out of 
earshot of the shieling. “ 1 like that Northheet 
man. He’s got nice grey eyes. Why haven’t 
you got grey eyes, Colin, instead of these blue- 
green things ? It would improve your looks. 
And I like his mouth, too. You can guess he’s 
got a sense of humour, without his having to 
guffaw to show you he sees a joke.” 

“ Never noticed his eyes, and I’ve known him 
longer than you have,” Colin admitted, placidly. 
“ They can’t be so wonderful, after all.” 

“ Don’t be jealous. What I like about him is 
that he looks so — ^well, so dependable.” 

Colin halted to re-light his pipe. 

“ I shouldn’t depend much on his ornithology, 
anyhow,” he grunted, between puffs. “ Doesn’t 
know the difference between a fulmar petrel and 
a herring-gull. Not much of a birdist, evidently, 
and a poor bluffer on a weak hand.” 

“ He said he didn’t know much about it him- 
self,” Jean retorted in triumph. “ 1 don’t^ call 
that bluffing.” 

Colin put his matches back in his pocket and 
moved on again at her side. 

This bi^- watching game is all my eye, if 
you ask me,” he pronounced oracularly. 

“ Then what’s he doing here on Ruffa ? ” Jean 
demanded, with the air of having posed an un- 
answerable question. “ He must be all right, or 
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Mr. Craigmore wouldn’t have had him on the 
island. You aren’t going queer in the head, 
Colin, taking fancies and what not ? ” 

“ Well, what’s he doing here ? ” Colin re- 
peated the question with a slightly different 
inflexion. “ Look at it this way, Jean. He’s 
no birdologist. He’s a consulting chemist now- 
adays, unless my memory’s all wrong.” 

“ Do you mean he keeps a shop and makes up 
prescriptions ? ” 

Jean’s enthusiasm was slightly damped. She 
tried to imagine Northfleet, in a white apron, 
seUing drugs over a counter. Somehow it 
seemed incongruous. 

“ Yes, of course,” Colin agreed, with a grin. 
“ And if you’ve got a pain in the pinny, he 
advuses you what to take for it. That’s why he’s 
called a consulting chemist. It’s a superior 
brand.” 

The grin dissipated Jean’s doubts. 

“ What does he do really, Colin ? ” 

Colin decided that it was of no use trying to 
carry the joke further. 

“It’s like this, dear. Suppose you run some 
factory where the process turns partly on 
chemistry. Something goes wrong. You can’t 
make out what it is. You whistle in an expert 
like Northfleet to go into the whole affair and 
find out what’s amiss. That sort of thing.” 

“ I don’t see anything strange in his being a 
consulting chemist,” said Jean stoutly. 

“ No more do I. It’s his way of making a 
living. But what I don’t see is what he’s doing 
on Ruffa, mistaking solans and fulmars for gulls 
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to pass time. Rum, I’d call it. What’s a 
consulting chemist doing up here, so far from 
his little home, if you can tell me ? Unless — 
he paused abruptly as a fresh idea came into his 
mind — “ unless there’s some dashed valuable 
mineral on Ruifa and he’s been sent up on the 
quiet to look into it. That might account for 
all this camouflage of studying our feathered 
friends.” 

He stopped short and began to think out this 
new explanation ; but before he had readjusted 
his mind in the fresh bearings, Jean began to 
laugh so unrestrainedly that she speedily had 
to control herself and wipe her eyes. 

“ Well, what’s the joke ? ” Colin demanded, 
with a shade of testiness. “ You’ll get a fit of 
the hiccups if you don’t look out,” 

Jean put away her handkerchief and composed 
herself with an effort. 

“ It serves you right for trying to pull my leg, 
Colin. Why, you poor old blind bat, anyone 
else could guess what brings him up here. You 
stood in front of her not five minutes ago.” 

Colin, rather resentful at Jean’s finding a 
simpler explanation than his own one, seemed 
somewhat critical. ^ 

“ H’m ! Engaged, you think ? ” 

Jean shook her head. 

'' Not yet, 1 imagine. She wasn’t wearing a 
ring, at any rate.” 

Proves a lot, that, considering the dearth of 
jewellers’ shops on Ruffa.” 

WeU, they didn’t meet for the first time 
to-day. 1 coidd see that.” 
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“ No, that’s SO,” Colin conceded. “ I follow 
your Ime. He went on like a tic-tac man at the 
races as soon as she hove in sight ; that argues 
previous acquaintance. He knew just when she 
would turn up ; that implies prearrangement and 
the plot thickens. Finally, she had no bathing- 
dress or towel over her arm and yet she was 
going swimming ; that suggests that she knows 
him well enough to leave her things in his hut. 
Do I follow you, Watson.” 

“ You’re really quite a clever old dear,” Jean 
retorted, mockingly. “ But my methods are 
more intricate. I just watched him. That face 
of his doesn’t give much away, but it gave away 
that thing as plain as print. And, what’s more, 
I’ll bet you a pair of gloves — six and elevenpenny 
ones barred — that he hasn’t asked her yet.” 

“ Well, why doesn’t he ? ” demanded the 
mystified Colin. “ She’s a dashed pretty girl, 
and he wouldn’t have much difficulty in ffiiffing 
a quiet comer on this island where he could get 
to grips with the question without intermption. 

1 didn’t spend much time in backing and filling 
in my day, I know.” 

“It puzzles me,” Jean confessed. “ But there 
it is. -I’m sui4 I’m right.” 

“Well, but ” said Colin doubtfully. 

“ What’s happening to his practice all this time ? 
He’s been here for weeks. Seems to have settled 
down on a long lease. Dash it, Jean. 1 believe 
there’s something in my notion, after all, 
whether you’re right or wrong about the girl. 
It would ” ^ 

He broke off abruptly to avoid betraying the 
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first secret he had kept from his wife. A valuable 
mineral deposit on Rufia ? Then what about 
this gold » brick in his pocket at that very 
moment ? Colin had a considerable store of in- 
formation, most of it disjointed and useless for 
any practical purpose ; but now from that dump 
of casually-acquired knowledge he dug up some- 
thing else which seemed to fit in. Gold had been 
found in the North before this . Deposits had been 
discovered in the Leadhills district and at Glen- 
coich in Perthshire. It wasn’t in paying quanti- 
ties in either case ; but at any rate it was there. 
And there might well be a richer vein on Ruffa. 

But this merely opened up a further field of 
speculation to Colin. Suppose somebody had 
found gold in paying quantities on the island. 
What was the need for all this mystery-monger- 
ing — ^unless Jean was right and Northfleet’s 
presQBce on Ruffa was a purely private affair ? 
Then there drifted up out of Colin’s memory 
two words : “ Mine Royal.’’ He had a vague 
idea that the Crown could step in somehow in 
the case of gold or silver deposits. But, try as 
Tie would, he could recollect no more than the 
two words. They refused to link themselves up 
with any useful and definite information. Mine 
Royal! If the Excise people came into the 
matter, then Colin could see a very sound reason 
why an unscrupulous prospector should keep his 
finds dark. 

Jean broke into his preoccupation. 

“ There’s one thing I don’t understand, Colin. 
If he’s Ian old friend of that girl, why doesn’t he 
go to Heather Lodge ? They could havQ put 
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him up there comfortably, instead of letting him 
pig it in that awful little shieling.” 

CJolin waked up suddenly from his fruitless 
speculations. 

“ Because he isn’t an old friend of the family. 
You heard him say he hadn’t met old Arrow. 
Knew him by sight, that was all.” 

“ Well, I’m right about one thing, anyhow,” 
said Jean, obstinately. “ And I hope it comes 
off, too. They’re both nice.” 

“ Burning to have a finger in the pie, eh ? 
You miserable little matchmaker ! ” 

■ Well, I like being married myself. Did you 
look at that girl, Colin ? What’s her name ? 
Hazel, isn’t it ? Well, she’s got that extra inch 
or two of height that I’ve always wished I had 
myself. And she sunburns to that sort of goldelt 
tan that shows a fiush through it. I bum 
Hindoo-colour myself, worse luck.” 

“ Fishing for compliments ? Sorry. Out of 
stock. Used ’em all up when I was engaged.” 

Jean paid no attention to him. 

“ Do you know, Colin,” she went on. ” 1 
don’t care much for her uncle, from what we’ve*" 
heard about him. He sounds like an old pig, 
if you ask me. Look at the way he’s brought 
that girl away up here, and left her to amuse 
herseQ as best she can. She must have had a 
miserably dull time of it.” 

“ On your adored island ? ” 

“ Alone on my adored island,” Jean corrected. 
“ I don’t know whether I’d like Rufia so much 
if you weren’t here— even if that makes yOu oom» 
ceited. Anyhow, I’m going to be nice to her.” 
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Meaning you’re going to hang round her 
neck and leave me in the lurch ? ” proiinsted 
Colin, indignantly. “ Thank you ! ” 

“ No, of course not. But there’s ahalf- way house 
between that and ignoring her entirely. Besides, 
it’U do you good to miss me, now and again.” 

“ Oh, all right, then,” Colin acquiesced. “ If you 
want it, you must have it. Now let’s push on a bit 
faster or we won’t be back in time for a bathe.” 

They continued their way .to the eastern tip 
of the island. In the clear air they could make 
out the white cottages of Stomadale village on 
the mainland, and beyond them the smoke of a 
steamer, hull-down on the horizon. 

“ Not much traffic hereabouts,” Colin ob- 
served as he gazed out over the empty sea. 
“ That’s the Fishery protection boat, most likely. 
I expect the fishing fleet’s somewhere round the 
comer.” 

“ Sniff hard and perhaps , you’ll smeU the 
smoking of the herrings on board,” suggested 
Jean, who had not forgotten how he had tried 
to impose on her. “ And when you’ve had your 
fill of that, suppose we turn home ? We’ll keep 
along the coast, past Heather Lodge, and then 
we’U have seen almost the whole of the shore.” 

As they strolled along a rough path through 
the heather, there appeared over a ridge ahead a 
heavily-built man holding in leash an enormous 
hound, wiry-haired and grey. Jean started at 
the sight of it and moved closer to Colin. 

“ Oh, Colin ! Look at that dreadful crea- 
ture ! ” she exclaimed nervously. It’s as big 
as a baby donkey. What is it ? Is it safe ? ” 
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Let’s run ! ” Colin proposed, in mock panic. 
TheoPto reassure her, he explained: Irish 
wolf-hound, by the look of it. Nothing to worry 
about, dear. Gentle as lambs, really, though 
they look fearsome brutes. But I shouldn’t like 
to have one set on me. Immensely strong beasts, 
able to tackle a wolf single-handed, they say. 
Knock a man over as easy as look at him.” 

“ Well, I hope it won’t take a dislike to me 
as we pass it. Wouldn’t it be better to go ofiE 
the track a bit till it’s gone by, Colin ? I don’t 
really like the look of it.” 

“ Nonsense ! The last time I saw one of that 
breed it was being led down the street by a little 
girl, a kiddy not h^alf the size of the hound. You 
mustn’t let yourself get into a funk about it.” 

“ I suppose it must be one they keep at 
Heather Lodge,” said Jean, stiU eyeing the 
hound mistrustfully. 

She found her* fears quite groundless when 
the hound and its keeper came abreast of them. 
Colin, determined to satisfy her, hailed the man 
as he drew near. 

“ Nice dog you’ve got there.” 

The man stared at him intently for a few 
seconds before replying. Evidently he had 
noticed Jean’s momentary panic. 

“ It would not hurt anybody. Ze lady can 
feel quite safe. Zere is no danger from it,” he 
explained genially. 

Colin had no difficulty in fitting Dinnet’s 
description to this stranger. This was the 
“ big, burly man with the brown moustache.” 
Although his words were quite correct and his 
6 
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pronunciation was good, he gave himself away 
by those modulations of the voice and a slight 
misplacement of those stresses which form traps 
for anyone speaking a foreign language. One 
glance had satisfied Colin of one thing : this was 
not the stranger of the previous night. 

Encouraged by her husband, Jean nervously 
made an attempt to grow friendly with the 
gigantic hound. It showed no hostility, only a 
gentle indifierence to her advances ; but at least 
she became convinced that it was nothing to be 
afraid of. The keeper watched her performance 
in moody silence. He was evidently a person of 
few wor^ and with no gift for enlivening casual 
meetings. When they at last moved on, his 
relief was more obvious than polite. He led the 
hound on down the path, and Jean turned to 
watch it as it went. 

“ I was rather a fool to be afraid of it,” she 
admitted at last. But there was some excuse 
for me. Anyhow, I’m glad I met it first in 
broad daylight, Colin. Fancy seeing that great 
grisly brute loom up on you out of the dusk, if 
you weren’t expecting it ! It would have scared 
me stiff. Like The H&and of the Baskervilles. I 
wonder if they let it loose at night,” she con- 
cluded, rather nervously. 

“ Shouldn’t think so. Ask your girl-friend. 
She ought to know. It wouldn’t hurt you, any- 
way.” 

In a short time they reached Heather Lodge. 

“ A walled garden IJ’ Jean exclaimed as they 
came up to it. (udn’t expect that, some- 
how.” 
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“ Well, old Arrow evidently means to keep it 
to himself,” Colin pointed out. Broken glass 
on top of an eight-foot wall. Fairly fresh, too, 
by the look of the mortar it’s fixed on with. No 
road this way, that’s clear. Let’s have a squint 
at the front of the house.” 

They passed along the side-wall, and Colin 
was the first to turn the comer. The wall was 
continuous, except for a small gateway which 
gave admission to the garden. Beside this gate- 
way, on a wooden chair, sat a small figure in 

ding-breeches and leggings ; and Colin had no 
difficulty in identif3nng him as Dinnet’s “ red- 
haired, ferret-faced man.” 

At the first glimpse of Colin he sprang to his 
feet and faced round in their direction with a 
cat-like swiftness. He made a sudden movement 
rather like the Japanese salutation, crouching 
slightly and bringing his hands down to his 
thighs. Then, as Jean appeared, he relaxed 
again and seemed to have realised a mistake. 

As he straightened up once more, Colin was 
amazed by his accoutrement. Down the side 
of each thigh ran a great flap of leather, depend- 
ing from a belt, and at the lower tip of this a 
second flap was sewn to the first, forming a huge 
holster.* In that peculiar movement the man’s 
hands had gone down into the holsters with 
automatic accuracy, but, to Colin’s relief, they 
had come out again empty. 

“ By jove ! ” Colin reflected in surprised ad- 
miration, “ that’s a cute j;iotion. You can’t miss 
an opening that size to start with, and as soon 
as your hand’s in the holster the narrowing of 
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the pocket guides you straight to the pistol- 
butt. And in a holster of that size you couldn’t 
get your gun tangled up : it would come straight 
out with a jerk when you wanted it.” 

Then the extraordinary incongruity of such 
paraphernalia on an island like Ruffa struck 
him in its full force. Jean, fortunately, had not 
seen the hostile movement ; but as she came 
forward she stared with frank curiosity at the 
holsters. 

Colin thought it advisable to go forward at 
once. Evidently this person’s suspicions, if he 
had any, should be allayed as soon as possible. 

“ Can I see Mr. Arrow ? ” he asked, resolutely 
ignoring the peculiarities of the situation. “ My 
name’s Trent. I’m staying at Wester Voe over 
yonder.” 

The ferret-faced man examined him with a 
pair of gimlet eyes before replying. 

“ Mr. Arrow is busy,” he said succinctly. 

Again Colin had the impression of a man 
speaking a foreign language. The bluntness with 
which he had been repulsed roused his obstinacy. 

Mrs. Trent would like to see the garden. 
May we go in and look round ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Surely that can’t do any harm ? ” Colin 
persisted, feeling that he was not showing up 
very well before Jean. 

‘‘ It is not permitted.” 

Then, as a concession, the ferret-faced man 
added an explanatory fientence. 

** It is a dangerous process that Mr. Arrow 
is working on.” 
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“ So you’re put on guard here to warn people 
off, eh ? ” 

“ That is so.” 

“ And you’re so anxious fcft their safety that 
you carry a brace of pistols to persuade them 
to move on,” was Colin’s inward comment. 

“ Would you and the lady please go now ? ” 
the ferret-faced man suggested, politely enough 
but with a distinctly un&iendly note in his tone. 
“ It is best not to come too near when Mr. Arrow 
is working.” 

“ I’ll go in a minute,” Colin conceded. “ I 
just want to ask one thing. If the hare-lipped 
man’s in, just now, Td like to have a word or 
two with him.” 

“ Hare-lipped ? I do not understand.” 

“ Hare-lipped,” repeated Colin, and then tried 
to elucidate his meaning partly by a gesture. 
“ Split lip. As if he’d got his lip cut open with 
a knife and it hadn’t healed right. A cleft in 
it. Is that clear ? ” 

"'Ach! mit einer Hasenscharte ? the red- 
haired man exclaimed. His eyes lighted up for 
a moment and then turned sullenly suspicious. 

“ No, there is no such man in this house. I 
know nothing about him.” 

“ But I’ll bet you do,” Colin commented to 
himself. “You gave yourself away that time, 
my gunman friend.” 

Aloud, however, he accepted the statement. 

“ Oh, very well. It’s nothing important.” 

He turned away with Jean, leaving the guard 
staring after them in obvious doubt and per- 
plexity. 
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“ What was that you said about a hare-lipped 
man, Colin ? ” Jean demanded as soon as they 
were out of earshot. 

Colin saw that lie had betrayed himself, but 
he recovered his ground instantaneously. 

“ I was just trying to find out if he was a 
Mason,” he explained glibly. 

“ Oh, so that’s one of your pass-words, is it ? 
I’ll try it on the next Freemason I come across 
and give him a start. Perhaps Mr. Northfleet’s 
one. I’ll try it on him. Colin,” she went on 
seriously, “ that man had two huge pistols in 
these holsters. Did you see that ? What on 
earth could he want with them on Ruffa ? It 
doesn’t look — ^well, quite what one would expect 
here. I don’t half like the look of that, Colin.” 

But Colin, once launched into deceit, found 
his path unexpectedly smooth . He was more than 
a little disturbed himself by what he had seen, 
but he was determined to quieten Jean’s doubts. 

“ You don’t suppose he means to shoot people 
with them, do you ? ” he said derisively. “ Who 
is there to shoot on a place like this ? You, or 
me, or the Dinnets, or Northfleet, perhaps. 
You’ve got too vivid an imagination, that’s 
what’s wrong with you, dear. Look at the fuss 
you made over a harmless hound. And now you 
get all sorts of blood-and-thunder Deadwood 
Dick notions because a man happens to have a 
revolver. I expect he brought them out to prac- 
tise with, to while away the time when he’s on 
guard there. And if old Arrow is brewing some 
dangerous explosive or something of that sort, it 
seems to me only decent of him to put a fellow 
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on point-duty to warn us o£E. You’re on the 
wrong track again.” 

“ Well, you may be right,” Jean admitted 
rather hesitatingly. “ I don’t see myself who he 
could want to shoot hereabouts. Still — ^it’s 
queer, Colin. It’s no wonder the Dinnets don’t 
like those men at Heather Lodge. That was a 
nasty little creature at the gate ; and the other 
man wasn’t very friendly either.” 

“ If we don’t hurry up we’ll get no bathe 
before lunch,” Colin pointed out, abruptly closure 
ing the discussion. “ Come along — as you’re 
always saying to me.” 

But as he walked on by Jean’s side Colin began 
to find that his soothing explanation raised 
awkward questions in his own mind. For, after 
all, he had been sound enough, so far as he went. 
There was nobody on Ruffa who was likely to 
need an armed guard to keep them away mm 
the gate of Heather Lodge in broad daylight. 
And yet, there the guard was — and obviously 
very much on the alert, too. Colin had a vivid 
recollection of that threatening gesture as he 
hove in sight round the comer. 

“ These fellows are afraid of something,” he 
inferred easily enough. “ And that hound points 
in the same direction. If they wanted a dog as 
a pet, they’ve got Miss Arrow’s mongrel already 
on the premises. That wolf-hound is meant 
for serious business.” 

Then in his mind Jean’s passing reference to 
The Hound of the BasherviUes acted like a seed- 
crystal in a supersaturated solution. A whole 
series of previously isolated thoughts suddenly 
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fitted themselves together into a pattern, and 
in Colin’s mental theatre a sinister drama began 
to unfold itself. He saw a stranger with a hare- 
lip landing on the island ; a stealthy figure slink- 
ing under the wall of Heather Lodge in the 
darkness ; some drugged meat thrown over to 
silence the hound, perhaps, or else an entry 
which evaded the beast ; a burglar’s visit to the 
house ; an alarm ; a flight into the heather. The 
penultimate picture showed him a hare-lipped 
man stumbling through the night with that 
grisly monster on his heels, flying blindly to 
avoid his pursuer ; then a sharp dip on the hill- 
side, a fall, a crash on the rock, and a wounded 
man crawling for safety towards the lights of 
Wester Voe, while the hound, perhaps bemused 
by the drug, failed to follow up the trail. The 
next picture needed only memory, for he himself 
had been an actor. But what had happened 
after he left the man ? That seemed more 
mysterious than ever, in spite of Colin’s efforts 
to account for the vanishing of the stranger. 

“ Wonder if I shouldn’t try to talk it over 
with Northfleet ? ” he speculated. “ Something 
damned queer going on here, that’s plain. J 
don’t like it. And Northfleet’s always another 
man on hand, if anything does turn up.” 

Then the recollection of Northfleet’s ornitho- 
logical camouflage crossed his mind and made 
him hesitate. 

He’s another dark horse in the business. 
Between the lot of them, 1 don’t know where 
I stand. Better go cautious, perhaps. See how 
things develop.’* 



CHAPTER VI THE CHARACTER OF ARTHUR ARROW 

Jean sipped her coffee contentedly, assured that 
her little dinner-party had proved a complete 
success. It was the first time she had played 
hostess ; for in her own home there were elder 
sisters who hsid taken the upper end of the table 
when her mother was absent. 

Beforehand, she had been just a little doubtful 
of« Colin’s attitude, for quite obviously he had 
not wholly welcomed the incursion of strangers 
so soon after their arrival at Wester Voe. In the 
event, however, her forebodings had proved 
baseless. Her own vivacity. Hazel’s gift of 
naturalness and appreciation of Colin’s little 
jokes, Northfleet’s rather more cynical turn of 
humour : all had contributed to keep the con- 
versation not only alive but nimble. The two 
guests seemed to have acquired almost immedi- 
ately the status of old fcriends with whom there 
is no need to stand upon formality. Colin, com- 
pletely reassured, had even taken the initiative 
in making plans for tennis. 

Please switch on the lights, Colin,” Jean 
requested. 

“ That’s one thing I envy you,” Hazel de- 
clared, as Colin rose to comply. “ 1 never 
realised what a convenience electric light really 
is until I came up here and had to do without it. 
Lamps give one a nice soft light in the evenings, 
but they have their drawbacks. They make a 
room so frightfully hot in weather like this.” 

89 
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An association of ideas carried Colin to a fresh 
subject. 

“ Must be a bit of a job getting your coal up 
to Heather Lodge,” he surmis^. “Not like 
toting it straight up from the pier to this 
place,” 

“ There’s a simple way round that difficulty,” 
Hazel pointed out. “ Do without coal. We 
don’t use any.” 

“ Then how do you manage about cooking ? ” 
Jean demanded, rather aghast at the idea of 
tinned meats in perpetuity. 

“ Oh, there’s no bother about that,” Hazel 
assured her. “ You see, my uncle out in a ben- 
zene-gas plant. Is that what they call it ? ” she 
interjected, turning to Northfleet. “ He needed 
it for his work — ^to run Bunsen burners and a 
furnace in the laboratory ; and it feeds a stove 
in the kitchen as well. I’m not accustomed to 
it myself ; but Beeston — ^that’s my uncle’s 
assistant — ^gets splendid results from it. Bees- 
ton ought to have been a chef, really. He simply 
loves cooking, so I’ve let him take over that side 
of things entirely. I can cook if I’m put to it, 
but I can’t take the sort of fatherly interest in 
a roast that Beeston does. So the arrangement 
suits both of us ; and we get far better meals 
that way, I’m sure.” 

“ Take up a lot of his time, one’d think,” 
Colin suggested. “ Doesn’t Mr. Arrow object T ” 

“ Oh, no. Beeston seems to have plenty of 
time on his hands. He and my uncle work in 
spurts. They’re very busy for a while, and then 
they seem to have very little to do for a bit. 
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I expect they’ve got to wait at some stages in 
the process, whatever it is.” 

“ Aren’t yon nervous, living in a house with 
all this risky work going on ? ” Jean inquired. 

Hazel lifted her arched eyebrows slightly. 

“ Risky ? I don’t know about it being risky. 
My uncle never said anything of the sort to 
me.” 

“ The man at your gate told us,” Jean ex- 
plained. “ He warned us o£F the premises. He 
certainly said that Mr. Arrow was in the middle 
of a dangerous bit of work and that we oughtn’t 
to linger about the place.” 

Hazel laughed, but to Colin’s ear there seemed 
to be just a trace of embarrassment mingled with 
her amusement. 

“ Oh, you came across the Bogey Man ? ” she 
asked. “ I ought to have warned you about him 
yesterday, but I forgot you’d be passing Heather 
Lodge. I’m awfully sorry. You must have got 
a bit of a shock, coming on him suddenly, with 
all his war-paint on. Which of them was it ? ” 

“ It was a small, red-haired man,” Jean 
particularised. 

“ That’s Natorp, Zelensky’s the other one — 
a big, heavily-buQt man with a moustache.” 

“ Saw him too, out with your wolf-hound,” 
Colin volunteered. 

“ Oh, you saw the wolf-hoimd too ? ” 

Hazel seemed to ponder for a moment or two. 
Then, taking some definite decision, she went on, 
though in a rather hesitating tone : 

“ I hate to pull the family skeleton out of its 
cupboard and rattle its bones at you }ike this ; 
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but my uncle, Mr. Arthur Arrow, has brought 
it on himself, with all this absurd business, and 
I expect Natorp must have looked a queer 
creature to find in a place like this.” 

Colin, intently interested, caught a peculiarity 
in her tone when she mentioned her uncle’s name. 
There was almost a touch of amused contempt 
in the way she drawled out the syllables, as 
though she had made some obscure joke which 
did not altogether plesise her. 

“ If I said nothing,” Hazel continued, rather 
reluctantly, as though she now regretted that 
she had begun, “ you might feel — ^well, mystified, 
and perhaps a trifle worried by the look of things. 
There’s nothing to worry about, really. It’s just 
a kind of kink my uncle’s got.” 

At this point Colin’s ear detected less amuse- 
ment and more vexation in her tone. 

“ There’s no madness in our family,” Hazel 
assured them ironically. “ But in the last few 
years my uncle seems to have got a sort of quirk. 
It started with his fitting our house in London 
with burglar-alarms. Then more burglar-alarms, 
until locking up for the night became a regular 
toil, what with pulling this bolt and pushing that 
button, and setting something else. And, of 
course, they all had to be taken ofE before one 
could open a window or a door. It was about 
as complicated as escaping from the BastiUe, 
if one wanted to go out in the morning.” 

She shrugged her shoulders in thiidy-veiled 
contempt. 

Then he imported Beeston to live in the 
house — ^to give him more confidence, I suppose. 
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And a while after that, Zelensky was taken on 
as a night-watchman. And now we’ve got 
Natorp, and on top of him the wolf-hound. I 
wish my jewellery justified all the fuss ! It 
doesn’t, worse luck. My own impression is that 
it all started with a little fussiness on my uncle’s 
part, and it’s grown and grown, just by thinking 
about it. Anyhow, you needn’t worry. Zelen- 
sky and Natorp are no company, but there’s no 
harm in them. They’re just there so that my 
uncle can sleep quietly in his bed.” 

A thought seemed to cross her mind and she 
laughed gently. 

“It is a nuisance, though,” she admitted 
rather ruefully. “ The night before last we had 
a full-dress rehearsal : everybody waking up and 
rushing about in the middle of the night, doors 
banging, the wolf-hoimd loosed, my uncle in a 
fearful state brandishing a revolver and telling 
me to stay in my room. Poor Peter completely 
bewildered by it all and determined to lay down 
his life to protect me — such growls ! And then, 
in the morning, it all turns out to be a false 
alarm. Nothing in it at all. But it unsettled 
my uncle thoroughly ; and as a result he posted 
Natorp at the gate.” 

“ ‘ Most disturbing,’ as Jeeves says,” Colin 
commented in what he hoped was a light 
tone. 

Hazel Arrow had evidently swallowed the tale 
of a false alarm without the slightest suspicion ; 
but Colin knew too much about the nigh^ before 
last to be taken in so readily. This new evidence 
hinged too neatly on to what he had learned 
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independently ; the false alann notion was clever 
enough, but it cut no ice with Colin. 

His glance flickered momentarily to North- 
fleet’s face, but he could read nothing there. 
Northfleet seemed intent on the girl opposite 
him, and at the close of her tale he nodded 
slightly, as though he entirely shared her views 
alii^ut the affair. 

“ Well, that’s the family skeleton,” Hazel 
concluded. “ I hope it’s made your flesh creep. 
Honestly, you mustn’t let yourselves think any 
more about it. It’s just my uncle’s silliness. 
And quite likely that false alarm was a put-up 
job on the part of our two Bogey Men. They 
may have wanted to give my uncle a run for his 
money and suggest that they were really earning 
their pay by facing awful dangers. I wouldn’t 
put it past them.” 

Much to Colin’s relief, Jean evidently accepted 
Hazel’s view of the affair. 

“ It sounds like something straight from 
Hollywood, doesn’t it ? ” she suggested, lightly. 
“ I’m glad you told me all about it, for I was 
really just a wee bit taken aback by the reception 
we got at Heather Lodge that morning. It 
didn’t err on the side of effusive hospitality, to 
put it plainly. But it’s all right now that one 
knows what’s what. I’m nervous myself, at 
times, and I’ve got a fellow-feeling for your 
uncle about his precautions. Unless I knew bur 
front door was locked at night I wouldn’t be 
able to sleep a wink. I’d be imagining all sorts 
of things. Why, it’s silly, but I’d hate to sleep 
on the ground floor. Somehow it seems safer 
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to be upstairs. Anyhow, after this, I shan’t 
worry even if one of your Bogey Men springs 
up from behind a rock and shouts : ‘ Hands up ! ’ 
or ‘ Stand and deliver,’ or whatever it is tiiat 
they do say.” 

Hazel seemed relieved that Jean had taken 
the matter in this way. 

“ My uncle is really right over the score,” she 
admitted frankly. But so long as his fads 
don’t worry you, it’s all right, I suppose.” 

“ Well, you may have armed guards and so 
forth,” Jean retorted, “ but Wester Voe can 
keep its end up too. We’ve got a secret passage 
on the premises. Did you Imow that ? ” 

“ Have you ? ” 

Northfleet seemed more interested than Colin 
had expected. 

“ Oh, yes,” Jean assured him. “ Colin will let 
you see it some time. He knows how to work 
the spring that opens it. 1 don’t. But it’s 
really rather dull. Just a dark hole with some 
steps going down into it.” 

“ I’d like to see it, some time,” Northfleet 
suggested, though without any particular eager- 
ness. 

An idea seemed to cross Jean’s mind, making 
her smile mischievously. 

“ Have you met the hare-lipped man, Mr. 
Northfleet ? ” 

Northfleet’s face showed only puzzlement at 
the question. 

“ Hare-hpped man ? ” he repeated. “ No, I 
can’t say I have. Who is he ? I thought I knew 
everybody by sight on Ruffa.” 
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“Perhaps Fve got the words wrong,” Jean 
hazarded, rather put out that her joke had missed 
fire. “ Are you a Freemason ? ” 

“ No, I’m not,” Northfleet replied, still with 
a puzzled look. “ Why ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” Jean rejoined hastily. 

Then, to escape from the situation, she turned 
to Hazel. 

“ Suppose we leave them here to finish their 
smoke, while we go out and take a turn round 
the garden before starting bridge. Would you 
care to ? ” 

Hazel acquiesced at once. 

“ That’s another thing I envy you here,” she 
said as she rose from the table. “ At Heather 
Lodge everything’s been allowed to run to seed 
and the garden’s just a wilderness. Your gar- 
dens are simply lovely, I know. Mrs. Dinnet 
used to let me wander about in them any time 
I chose, and it was a real treat, after the rack 
and ruin up yonder.” 

Colin opened the door, and the two girls 
passed out. As he returned to his seat, Colin 
again hesitated over the problem of taking 
Northfleet into his confidence. This tale of the 
“ false alarm ” had made it clear to him that 
his surmises had not been far out. The hare- 
lipped stranger had really been prowling round 
Heather Lodge that night. Arthur Arrow’s pre- 
cautions had not been quite so superfluous as 
Hazel imagined. Stfll, he wavered in his mind 
over Northfleet, for Northfleet was also a dark 
horse as far as Colin was concerned. Perhaps 
the best thing to do was to feel his ground a 
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little more before coming to plain talk. He 
thought he saw his way to one step further, but 
that could be delayed until later in the evening. 
In the meanwhile there were one or two things 
he wanted to find out. 

You hadn’t heard about this secret passage 
before ? ” he inquired with apparent casualness, 
helping himself to a fresh cigarette. 

Northfieet shook his head. 

“ No. This is the first time I’ve been inside 
Wester Voe. I don’t know Craigmore personally. 
Some friends of mine tackled him and got me 
fiermission to stay on Rufia for a while. And 
when you don’t know a man it ^ems rather 
cheeky to pry into his house^afl?he Dinnets 
would have shown me over, anciprobably told 
me about this passage, but I didn’t encourage 
the idea, you understand.” 

Colin sympathised with this point of view. 
He hated people who took an ell when you gave 
them an inch. And he was rather relieved by 
what Northfieet had said. Evidently he would 
come to Wester Voe when he got a special in- 
vitation, but he wasn’t the sort who would take 
liberties and imagine that he had the run of the 
premises merely because he had been asked 
there once. 

“ That lot at Heather Lodge don’t seem to be 
very good mixers,” he said tentatively. 

Northfieet did not rise to the bait. 

“ I’ve never spoken to any of them,” he ex- 
plained, with apparent frankness. Miss Arrow 
I came across casually on the island. One 
was bound to meet her going about, just as 

7 
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you did. But the rest I’ve only seen in the 
distance.” 

Colin ruminated over the implications of this. 
“ One point cleared up, anyhow,” he reflected. 
“ Jean’s all off the mark. He didn’t come here 
on the girl’s account. So it’s my notion or 
nothing. Better go cautiously.” 

“ Interested in this secret passage ? ” he 
asked, in order to lead the talk into another 
channel. “ I’ll let you see the opening of it, if 
you’d care to look at it.” 

“ Where does it come out at the other end ? ” 
Northfleet inquired. “ I’m not sure I’d care 
about a thing of that sort. I don’t suffer from 
Arrow’s persecution-mania” — he smiled at the 
words — “ but I’d rather not run the risk of some 
fellow creeping into my abode without permis- 
sion.” 

” Craigmore evidently felt the same,” Colin 
explained. “ Bricked up t’other end of it. So 
the Dinnets say. Quite right, too.” 

” Oh, then it goes a fair length ? ” 

“ No notion about that, myself. Never been 
into it. Come out into the hall and I’ll let you 
see the start of it.” 

He led Northfleet out of the dining-room and 
showed him the panelling behind which the 
passage started. 

“ Nothing to show, is there ? ” he demanded, 
stepping aside to let Northfleet examine the 
woodwork. “ Nobody’d suspect anything amiss 
there. Good bit of work. Now, look. You 
jxress down that bit, and then you shove this 
projection sideways, and whoop she goes I ” 
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The door opened under his hand as he spoke, 
and Northfleet peered into the dark recess. 

“ H’m ! Most ingenious. Let’s see it again, 
will you ? ” 

Colin closed the door and repeated the opening 
process. 

“ Mind if I try it myself ? ” Northfleet asked, 
and taking consent for granted, he tested the 
mechanism once or twice. “ The catch at the 
back is in plain sight, of course,” he commented, 
opening the door to verify this. “ Well, I won- 
der where it ends up. I’d rather like to go down 
there sometime. That sort of mysterious glory- 
hole always had an attraction for me.” 

“ I’ll go down with you, some time, if you 
like,” Colin suggested. “ Interesting to know 
where it leads to, before you come to the bricked 
up bit. It’s an old affair. Wester Voe’s built 
on the site of an extinct castle, the Dinnets say. 
and most likely this thing dates from the castle 
period.” 

“ It may go a good distance, then,” Northfleet 
surmised. “ Labour was cheap in the old days.” 

He snapped the door back into place as the 
two girio appeared coming up the steps from the 
garden. 

They settled down to bridge in the drawing- 
room and the time passed ST^tly. 

Hazel was the first to realise how late it was 
growing. 

“After we finis h this rubber I must reaUy 
go,” she intimated firmly at last. 

“ Afraid the Bogey Man’ll catch you ? ” Colin 
asked feebly. 
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“ Not quite. But it’s gettiug late and Fve a 
walk in the dark.” 

“There ought to be a moon, if that’s the 
trouble.” 

The rubber ended more speedily than they 
had anticipated, but Jean was loath to let Hazel 

go- 

“ Stay for just a little longer. It’s really not 
late yet. Colin, Miss Arrow and I have lots to 
talk about which you’re too young to hear.” 

“Tact. Trent brand. New model,” Colin 
explained. “ She thinks a whiskey and soda 
would brighten us up. If you’ll come into the 
lounge ” 

He stood aside to allow Northfleet to leave 
the room. Jean quite unwittingly had played 
into his hands, and he meant to try an experi- 
ment. A glance at his watch had assured him 
that the time was ripe for it. 

After pouring out whiskey and soda, Colin 
drew Northfleet’s attention to the wireless. 

“ Ever do anything with the short waves ? ” 
he asked. 

Northfleet shook his head. 

“ Never bothered with them. Is it any good ? ” 

This was the lead Colin had wanted. He 
switched on the set. 

“ You read Morse,” he said over his shoulder 
as he began to search. “ Unless one does, short- 
wave work’s a bit limited. There ! Listen to 
that.” 

Northfleet gave his attention to the signals 
for a few moments. 

“ It’s not over-thrilling,” he confessed. 
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** What’s it all about ? I oan hear him re- 
peating the same thing time after time : ‘ QKT 
deGFWV. QTC5.^ It doesn’t excite me much.” 

It’s the Majestic calling up the Portishead 
station and saying she’s got five telegrams 
to transmit,” Colin explained, with modest 
pride in his knowledge. 

He glanced at his watch and fell to adjusting 
the dials afresh until the hiss of a carrier-wave 
came from the loud-speaker. 

” Just hold on a jifFy . . . Ah, there’s some- 
thing plainer.” 

Suddenly the clear voice spoke as on the 
previous night, and Colin, having adjusted the 
dials, swung round to watch the effect of the 
message on Northfleet. 

“ Hello ! Hello, London ! Attention ! I 
am calling and testing . . . testing and calling. 
I shall repeat this message night by night 
at ten, eleven, and twelve o’clock. Hello ! 
I am testing. I shall repeat this message each 
night. Attention ! ” 

Then once more the slow Morse transmission 
began : 

“Teiil Ifilh tcetu fdhso . . .” 

Northfleet’s habitual control over his features 
had failed him when the voice began to speak. 
It was the merest fiicker of an expression ; yet 
Colin saw something which made him suspect 
that his companion had been startled by that 
message out of the void. But as the succession 
of Morse letters came into the signal, Colin 
guessed that they conveyed no more to Northfleet 
than they did to himself. 
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“ Rum things on the short waves at times,” 
he commented as he switched off abruptly in 
the middle of the message. He repeats that, 
just as you heard it, night after night. Took 
a copy of it myself, just for practice. Must be 
testing his transmission Tyith some pal, I expect, 
* just as he says at the start.” 

Whatever the message had conveyed to 
Northfleet, he made no effort to share his 
information with Colin. 

“ It seems a queer enough jumble,” he said 
in an indifferent tone. “ How does it look 
when you get it down on paper ? ” 

Colin was acute enough to see that Northfleet, 
despite his assumed incuriosity, was angling for 
the transcription of the message. But if North- 
fleet could hold back information, so could 
Colin. He checked his movement towards the 
note-book containing his copy. 

“ Oh, just as weird as when you hear it,” he 
said carelessly. “No meaning in it at all. 
Expect he’s just transmitting letters at random 
to make a decent length of signal.” 

If Northfleet was disappointed at a failure to 
secure the transcript, he betrayed no sign of it 
in his expression. 

“ I don’t know anything about the shorty 
waves,” he admitted, “ but that sounded a 
fairly powerful signal.” 

“ It is,” Colin agreed. “ In fact, the other 
night, when general conditions were pretty bad, 
it came through as clear as a bell. He gives the 
call-sign HSI~314, at the tail-end, if that 
suggests anything to you.” 
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“No— nothing whatever,” said Northfleet 
promptly. 

Cohn began to feci that he had done well in 
not being too ready to consult Northfleet. This 
httle episode, which he had planned as an 
experiment, had revealed one thing very plainly : 
Northfleet ^d not intend to put his cards on the 
table for the asking. He had spotted something 
in that short-wave message which Colin himself 
had missed, for some reason or other ; and yet 
he had shut up as tight as an oyster about it, 
didn’t even admit that he’d hea^ anything to 
interest him. But for that flicker of interest on 
his face at the opening words, Colin would never 
have guessed that the message meant anything 
to him at all. Not that it had meant so very 
much after all, apparently. CoHn guessed that 
the jumble of Morse conveyed as httle to North- 
fleet as it did to himself. The man’s attitude 
had given that away, although he had kept his 
face straight. The whole pose of his body had 
betrayed his alertness when the message began, 
but there had been an obvious slackening of 
attention when the incomprehensible portion 
was reached. And he had made no complaint 
when Colin switched off— of malice aforethought 
, — ^in the very middle of the transmission. If he 
had been able to read the stuff and understand 
it as he went along, he’d have wanted to hear 
the lot, Colin conjectured. And yet he was 
interested in it, or he wouldn’t have tried to 
get a look at the copy. Well, if he wanted that, 
he’d have to put some of his cards on the table. 
Nothing for nothing was going to be Colin’s 
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motto in this affair. The Northfleet method 
had uncovered a streak of obstinacy in Colin’s 
character. 

“ Here we are,” Jean said, as she opened the 
door of the lounge. “ Miss Arrow won’t stay a 
minute longer, she says. We’ve arranged to 
bathe off the pier before breakfast, Colin, if you 
can creep out of bed early enough. And perhaps 
you’ll come too, Mr. Northfleet ? Or is it too 
much trouble to come across the island ? Any- 
way, we shall expect you if we see you.” 

She turned to Hazel, who had followed her 
into the room. 

“ Are you sure you won’t need n wrap to go 
home in ? I can'let you have one, if it’s any use.” 

Hazel shook her head. 

“ It’s quite a warm night, thanks. Now I 
must really go,” she protested. “ You can’t 
imagine how I’ve enjoyed myself this evening. 
And I’m looking forward to some tennis, Mr. 
Trent. You’ve got perfect courts here. After 
all these months on Ruff a, I’m beginning to feel 
quite civilised again, now that Mrs. Trent can 
toll me something about shops, and theatres, 
and concerts.” 

From the loggia Jean and Colin watched their 
guests disappear down the garden path and then 
returned to the drawing-room. 

“ It was nice of you to ask them to tennis, 
Colin,” Jean said approvingly. “ You’re not 
half such an old bear as you pretend to be. 
And you know, Colin, that girl must have had 
a ghastly dull time of it here. She wasn’t 
grousmg about it to me ; she isn’t the grousing 
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sort ; but she let slip one or two things that 
made me realise what it’s been like. It might 
not be so bad for a man ; but just think how 
deadly lonely it must have been for a girl like 
that, week after week, with no one to talk to 
except the Dinnets, until your Northfleet man 
turned up.” 

“ Well, he didn’t turn up here on her account,” 
said Colin triumphantly. “ So your intricate 
methods were off the mark there, my dear 
Watson. He’d never met her until he came 
here.” 

“ Score to you ? Well, I can tell you some- 
thing I wds right in. They’re not engaged, just 
as I told you. Candidly, Colin, I thhik your 
man Northfleet’s a bit of an ass. They’re just 
made for each other ; and why the idiot hasn’t 
asked her to marry him, I can’t conceive.” 

“ He might have had a dash at it, certainly,” 
(^lin agreed. “ One of the slow-but-sure brigade, 
evidently.” 

“ What I can’t make out is why he and she 
didn’t play tennis occasionally to pass the time,” 
Jean went on. “ The courts were there for them 
and there was nobody at Wester Voe. I’m sure 
the Dinnets wouldn’t have objected.” 

Northfleet’s got moral scruples about pushing 
in without an invitation — ^thank goodness ! ” 
Colin explained. “ That’s probably why. He’s 
not a friend of Craigmore’s, it seems, so perhaps 
he felt it would be going over the score to use 
the courts without express permission.” 

“ Is he still the same as he was when you knew 
him before,” Jean demanded. ** You said he 
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was tight-lipped, or something. Didn’t talk 
much. Well, to-night at dinner he kept up his 
end of the conversation well enough, surely.” 

“ Yes,” Colin rejoined. “ And how much did 
you learn about him from it all ? He’s just the 
same as he used to be — ^tells you just as much as 
he wants to, and not a scrap more.” 

“ That’s true,” Jean admitted in a reflective 
tone. “ He didn’t get autobiographical. I was 
rather dreading that he might, Colin, and then 
you and he would have started off talking about 
dear old friends that I never heard of, and ruined 
the evening. He didn’t do that, sensible man.” 

“ Neither did I,” protested Colin. “ You give 
him all the credit, of course. Off you go to bed. 
rU come up in a minute or two when I’ve locked 
up the door.” 

Jean lingered for a moment or two before 
going. 

“ That old Mr. Arrow must be a weirdish 
biid,” she ruminated aloud. '' I’m glad Hazel 
explained things. I was getting a bit worried 
about that lot at Heather Lodge. But I can 
quite understand the old boy’s feelings. See 
that you make that front door fast, Colin.” 



CHAPTER VII THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 

“ May I offer anybody some more tea ? ” Jean 
inquired, as she put her own cup on the 
garden table. “ You’re not supposed to accept, 
for there’s no more hot water in the kettle ; but 
it sounds polite to ask you. Cigarettes, Colin.” 

“ Aren’t you going to start again ? ” Colin 
asked, with a nod towards the cou^ in front of 
them. 

“ I don’t think I care about another set just 
immediately,” Jean decided. “ I’d rather sit 
here quietly for a while before tackling violent 
exercise.” 

Boa constrictors feel much the same, at 
times,” Colin commented darkly. 

Indignantly Jean sat up and called her guests 
to witness. 

“ You’re not suggesting that I’ve over-eaten 
myself on the strength of two bits of bread-and- 
butter, one rock-cake, and a potato scone, are 
you ? That’s all I’ve had for tea ; and I can 
bring two credible witnesses to swear to it, if 
necessary. No, I just feel lazy. If you’re 
desperately energetic, Colin, can’t you run 
away and find something to amuse you : fish 
for tittle-bats in the lily-pond or widen your edu- 
cation by reading the labels of the fiower-beds ?*” 

Then a more acceptable suggestion occurred 
to her. 

“ Didn’t you promise to show Mr. Northfleet 
that secret passage ? ” 
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“ Gk) down there in flannels ? ” Colin inquired 
protestingly. 

“ Flannels can be washed, even on Ruff a,” 
Jean pointed out. “ And besides, there’s no 
need to rub yourself against the walls all the 
way along, is there ? ” 

Northfleet gave a silent vote in favour of 
Jean’s proposal by rising from his chair. 

“ You see, Colin ? ” Jean quoted maliciously, 
“ Everyone says, ‘ Run along, there's a Utile 
darling' Take the hint, dear. Hazel and I have 
heaps to talk about. In fact, I don’t think I 
want to play any more tennis before dinner ; so 
you can fill in the time till then for yourself.” 

Colin shrugged his shoulders in mock 
resignation. 

“ Very well. If I don’t come to the surface 
again — No Flowers, By Request.” 

“ Colin ! You don’t think it’s dangerous ? ” 
Jean demanded with a faint disquiet. 

“ There’ll be lots of spiders,” Colin prophesied 
gloomily. “ But cheer up ! If any spider dares 
to gnash its teeth at me. I’ll make it rue the day. 
What I’m reaUy afraid of is one of them dropping 
down my neck and biting me in the spinal cord. 
I’m almost sure these brutes never brush their 
teeth — ^haven’t a tooth-brush amongst the lot. 
Bite’s sure to be septic.” 

Jean shivered instinctively. 

“ That’s quite enough, &>lin. You know I 
simply loathe spiders, and you’re making me 
feel creepy all over with that sort of talk.” 

‘‘ Spiders ! ” said Colin resentfully. ** I once 
lived in an old country house where they used 
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to march doumstairs and bark in your face, they 
were so mettlesome. Tm accustomed to spiders. 
Lead me to them.” 

And with the air of a martyr preparing to face 
the lions he rose from the tea-table. ViHien they 
reached the house, Northfleet procured a small 
parcel which he had brought with him that 
afternoon. 

“ I don’t mind confessing I meant to keep you 
to your promise about showing me this place,” 
he explained as he untied the packet. “ I’d have 
a&ked you, even if Mrs. Trent hadn’t suggested 
it. So I brought along a flash-lamp, a prismatic 
compass, and one or two other odds and ends 
that might be useful.” 

“ Going to make a survey ? ” Colin asked, in 
some surprise. 

“ One may as well enter the thing up on the 
map I made,” Northfleet explained. “ That is, 
if the tunnel extends any distance before we 
come to the block in it.” 

“ No harm in that,” Colin assented, leading 
the way to the entrance to the secret passage. 

Northfleet’s attention was attracted by the 
glass case containing the rockets. 

‘‘For signalling to the mainland in case of 
trouble, eh ? ” 

“ So Mrs. Dinnet says,” Colin confirmed. 
“ Seems a sound idea.” 

Northfleet inspected the rockets thoughtfully. 

“ Craigmore evidently believes in doing things 
thoroughly,” was his verdict. “These things 
would carry a life-line to a wreck, at a pinch, to 
judge by the size of them. And now, let’s see 
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if Fve remembered how to work this spring, 
without hints from you.” 

His recollection was sound, for the door opened 
at his first attempt. Colin stepped forward, but 
a gesture from Northfleet restrained him. 

“ Wait a bit. No harm in seeing if the air 
down there’s all right before we go into it. We’d 
better have some newspaper, if there’s any 
handy. Is Dionet about ? ” 

“ Gone over to the mainland in the motor- 
boat, I expect. To get the newspapers and 
letters,” Colin explained. “ I’ll get some paper.” 

He procured a few sheets of newspaper ; and 
Northfleet, after tearing off a piice, crumpled it 
slightly, and lit it with a match. When he threw 
it down the stairway it burned quite freely. 

“ Seems all right ; but we’d better try it from 
time to time as we go along. If the tunnel’s 
blocked at the other end, there can’t be much free 
circulation, and we might strike a bad patch.” 

He led the way cautiously down the rude, 
uneven steps, repeating his test from time to 
time during the descent. At the foot, he waited 
until Colin joined him. 

“ Fifty-seven steps. Say they’re eight inches 
high. That puts us about forty feet below 
ground-level, now. Evidently they took no 
risks of coming near the siirface when they 
built this place.” ^ 

Northfleet flashed his light about him. The 
stair ended in a cell, twenty feet by ten. On 
their right was a doorway about four feet broad ; 
and when Colin stepped through this he found 
himself in a six-foot passage running parallel to 
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the stairway. The stonework of walls and roof 
was rude, but a glanoe was enough to show that 
it had stood the test of time. As Northfleet 
followed him through the doorway Colin saw 
by the light of the dash-lamp that the straight 
part of the corridor was only some forty feet long. 
At each end it bent at right angles out of sight. 

“ Hadn’t bargained for more than one 
passage,” Colin commented, glancing first at 
one end and then at the other. “ Complicates 
things, this. Won’t do to get lost down here, if 
the thing starts branching out in all directions, 
like the Catacombs. Better be cautious, eh ? ” 

Then another piece of casually-acquired infor- 
mation surged up in his memory and served to 
reassure him. 

“ Safe enough, though, if we keep one hand 
on the wall all the way along. That takes you 
through any maze. And to get back, you just 
turn round and keep the other hand on the same 
wall. That brings you back to where you 
started.” 

“ So some people say,” Northfleet returned, 
rather dryly. “ I believe in making sure, myself ; 
so I’ll just fasten this thread here and pay it out 
as we go along. I’ve an extra reel or two in my 
pocket, if the flrst one isn’t enough. Now you 
take the flash-light, Trent, and go ahead with 
yoi^ stunt. I’ll pay out the thread behind us. 
Just a moment ! I want to take the bearing of 
of this corridor before we start.” 

He fished out his prismatic compass, took a 
leading, and made a jotting in a note-book. 

“ I’m going to count my paces,” he explained 
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as he put his compass back into his pocket, “ so 
we’d better not talk except when we stop at a 
turn in the passage, if you don’t mind. Now you 
can go ahead.” 

Colin set off briskly along the short stretch of 
straight path, keeping his hand on the wall as 
he went. The flash-light lit up the passage 
brilliantly, and he could not help being impressed 
by the thought of the labour which had gone 
to the excavating of this burrow, when every 
spadeful of earth must have been carried up to 
the surface as it was dug out. At the comer he 
halted, while Northfleet entered up his figures in 
the note-book. (See page 121.) 

There’s no need to take a fresh bearing, 
Trent. It’s a right-angled turn. Go ahead. It’s 
only a few yards to the next comer.” 

The new turn was also towards the right and 
at an angle of ninety degrees. 

“ Easier than I expect^,” Northfleet declared 
thankfully. If it’s all rectangular like this, 
we’ll only need to take a bearing now and again 
as a check. Go ahead.” 

When they turned the comer, the wall on 
their right continued unbroken ; but half-way 
along the other wall Colin caught sight of the 
entrance to a new corridor. Northfleet halted 
and jotted down a note. 

‘‘ Seems a regular maze,” said Colin, with less 
enthusiasm in his tone. Still, we can’t go far 
wrong with that thread of yours.” 

"" Ten paces,” Northfleet noted, as they came 
to yet another turn to the right. 

^e new stretch was only a few yards long ; 
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then came another right-hand turn ; and almost 
immediately Colin found himself back at the 
dooiVay leading to the staircase. 

“ Your method certainly brings you back to 
where you started,” Northfleet commented 
blandly. “ And pretty quick, too. You forgot 
that it doesn’t work quite according to plan if 
there are islands in the maze.” 

“ Islands ? ” 

“ Bits of the maze completely detached from 
the rest,” Northfleet explained. “ We’ve been 
circumnavigating one of them for the last few 
minutes. Naturally, if you walk round an 
island, you’re bound to come to where you 
started.” 

“ Um ! ” said Colin, in a rather crestfallen 
tone. Method doesn’t pan out so well, after 
aU ? Then what next ? ” 

“ Cross to the other side of the corridor, keep 
your left hand on the wall there, and start off in 
the same direction as before. But wait a jiffy 
till I get this thread untied and reeled in. No 
use in wasting any of it. ” 

When the thread had been recovered and 
re-anchored, they set out once more. Two 
right-angled turns brought them to the mouth 
of the new corridor which they had already 
seen ; and with his left hand on the wall, Colin 
entered it. A few paces farther on the passage 
turned to the left, led straight on for some twenty 
yards, and then bent again to the left. 

“ All right angles, so far,” Colin pointed out 
uimecessa^y. Now to the right again. Plain 
sailing this : only one road and no side-galleries. 
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Now to the left. Hello ! Blank wall ahead. 

Must be a transverse corridor at the Good 

Lord ! This is a bit thick ! ” 

His downward-deflected light had revealed a 
yawning chasm blocking the end of the tunnel 
and tal^g the place of his supposed transverse 
corridor. He advanced gingerly to the verge 
and threw his beam into the pit. 

“ I say, you know, this is a bit steep,” 
he ejaculated rather incoherently in his &st 
surprise. 

Northfleet gazed down into the pit. 

“ A sheer drop, as you say,” he agreed, with 
wilful misunderstanding. “ Very neat.” 

“ This is a bit more than I bargained for,” 
Colin complained. “ Just suppose we had 
blundered down here in the dark, what ? ” 

“I expect the designer had just that very notion 
in his mind,” Northfleet surmised in a cheerful 
tone, which Colin rather resented. “ I wonder 
did they come down now and again to dig their 
prisoners out of the mousetrap, or did they just 
leave them till they passed in their checks ? Not 
much chance of unauthorised visitors getting 
into the old castle by this route ; and if they 
happened to come in force, this would be the 
very place to hold them up. Callers with visas 
on their passports would get helped with ropes, 
1 suppose. It must be twenty feet deep at least ; 
so even if one man stood on anotW man’s 
shoulders, he couldn’t get out. Besides, a simple 
stranger would probably fall flop into it and be 
so di^aged that he couldn’t climb at all. So 
far as we’re concerned, it’s a case of getting a 
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ladder down here before we can go on. A rope’s 
no good — ^no projections to tie it on to in these 
passages. Nuisance, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Do you want to go on ? ” Cblin inquired, 
rather tepidly. 

It was all very well to start out to explore a 
secret passage, he felt ; but when the exploration 
revealed things like this pit — ^with perhaps worse 
traps in store — and when further progress meant 
hauling a ladder through the windings of the 
labyrinth, the afPair lost its attractions. Still, 
as he recognised, it would be rather feeble to 
abandon the business at the first check. 

“ There won’t be any man-traps or spring- 
guns,” said Northfieet reassuringly, as though 
he had read Colin’s thoughts. “ Craigmore’s 
workmen would have found them when they 
came down to wall up the other end, and the 
Dinnets would have told you about them,” 

“ I suppose so,” Colin agreed in a half-hearted 
tone. 

He put the best face that he could on the 
matter, however ; and after some trouble they 
procured a ladder and succeeded in getting it 
down to the pit. By its help they descended 
into the chasm, after Northfieet had tested the 
air with burning paper. 

Once down, Northfieet transferred the ladder 
to the farther side of the pit, propping it against 
the blank wall, and ascended until he got hie 
head above the floor-level. Then with his flash- 
lamp he examined the walls. 

The tunnel we came down by is the middle 
one of three, all ending at the pit’s edge,”’ he 
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reported. Which of the other two should we 
try first ? ” 

“ We want to get away from the centre, don’t 
we ? Try the outside one,” Colin suggested. 

“ The westerly one ? Right ! ” Northfleet 
descended, and shifted the ladder into a fresh 
position. In a minute or two they were in the 
new tunnel. 

“ Stick to the left-hand wall again ? ” Colin 
asked. “ Then, here goes ! ” 

Twenty feet down the new corridor came a 
right-angled turn ; and on rounding this they 
found themselves in a cul-de-sac. Retracing 
their steps, they climbed dowr into the pit and 
ascended into the third tunnel. Once more 
Colin took the lead, his left hand on the waU, 
labile Northfleet payed out the guiding thread and 
halted at each fresh turn to make careful notes! 
The ladder hampered them badly, as they had 
enough to occupy their hands ; but it could not 
be left behind, lest there were other pits ahead. 

Colin’s initial zest had worn off. The lowness 
of the roof overhead, the straitness of the 
corridors, the continual turnings and windings 
of the rectangular system, the trouble of easing 
the ladder round awkward comers : all began 
to have their advme influence upon him. He 
soon lost all count of direction ; and the appar- 
ently aimless meanderings of the passages irri- 
tated him almost as much as the waste of energy 
involved in wandering into culs-de-sac and 
emerging again where he had gone in. Gradually 
there came a feeling that he was cut off from the 
daylight, buried under tons and tons of rock and 
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earth. In his normal life Colin was something 
of a fresh-air fiend ’’ ; and he beoame resent- 
fully conscious that he was not cut out for this 
mole-like type of exploration. 

Northfieet’s methodical procedure added to 
his vexation. At intervals, Colin was left in 
charge of the ladder and the thread, while North- 
fieet, taking the lamp with him, explored some 
side-gallery. These spells of enforced inactivity 
in pitchy darkness seemed to last longer and 
longer each time they occurred. 

They came upon a second pit, and the passage 
through it offered a slight change from the 
monotonous corridor-pacing. But then the suc- 
cession of rectangular turns began again. The 
track wound on hither and thither through the 
bowels of the earth, confusing Colin’s brain^by 
its intricacy. The actual distance he had 
traversed was less than half a mile ; but the 
snail’s pace at which they covered it made it 
seem like leagues. 

A third pit opened before them ; and beyond 
it the maze recommenced. At last, as Colin 
turned a comer, his fiash-lamp showed a long, 
straight tunnel vanishing into darkness at the 
far end. It proved, on exploration, to be only a 
cul-de-sac ; but as they returned along the 
second wall, their system led them into a fresh 
alley which the lamp failed to pierce. Northfieet 
halted, and took a tearing at the mouth of it. 

“ This may be the end of the labyrinth,” he 
observed as he replaced his note-l^k in his 
pocket. I hope so, anyhow, for the stock of 
thread’s nearly run out.” 
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“ Better be turning back, then,” Colin sug- 
gested, hopefully. 

He had no stomach for exploration beyond 
the thread clue’s range. Completely confused 
in the network of the lab3rrmth, he had come to 
look on the thread as his only means of extri- 
cating him from this man-made molehill. His 
intellect assured him that the one-hand-on-the- 
wall method was perfectly sound ; but some- 
thing more powerful than reason was working 
to persuade him that these theoretical notions 
didn’t always work out correctly. Already he 
had seen that the vaunted method did fail in 
certain cases. That initial circumnavigation of 
the island site had been a very plain example. 

Then another uncomfortable hypothesis flitted 
across his mind. Suppose the flash-lamp battery 
gave out ? Or the lamp might fall and get 
smashed. Nice state of affairs that would be. 
Even with the thread to guide them, still they 
had these pits gaping in their path. It would 
mean crawling through the darkness on hands 
and knees, feeling for sure ground at every inch 
of advance. Not for Colin, he decided firmly. 

Colin’s courage was of the sort which demands 
daylight for its display, or, if not daylight, at 
least elbow-room. After his experience under- 
ground, he was suffering unconsciously from a 
slight attack of claustrophobia. He wanted to 
get up to the surface again and feel the fresh air 
about him. And yet, he shrank from betraying 
his feelings to Northfleet, who evidently suffered 
no such pangs. 

** Damn it ! ” Colin concluded irritably, “ I 
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can’t suggest turning back if he means to go on. 
Feeble, that. Make me look like a funky kid. 
If this passage is straight. I’ll go down it till the 
twists begin again. Then I’ll really strike.” 

Not far down the new passage Northfleet called 
a halt. 

“ This is the end of the thread supply,” he 
announced casually. “Wait till I tie the end 
to a piece of paper, so that we can find it easily 
as we come back.” 

He did so ; and then, taking Colin’s consent 
for granted, he started forward once more. 
Colin, acutely uncomfortable at the thought that 
they had left their Ariadne’s clue behind them, 
kept his hand firmly on the left-hand wall of the 
passage and held himself on the alert for cross- 
corridors. The first sign of anything of that 
sort, he had determined, would mark the end 
of his explorations, no matter what Northfleet 
thought of him. 

The tunnel continued unbroken in a straight 
line for some distance ; and then, without 
branching, it turned sharp to the fight. After 
pacing along this new stretch for a time, they 
came upon a doorway on their left which opened 
into a moderately spacious chamber. 

“ Where the old Chief lived, perhaps, when he 
was hiding down here after the ’46,” Colin sur^ 
mised for Northfleet’s benefit. 

The room offered nothing of interest to them, 
and they returned to the passage. Fortunately 
for Colin’s self-respect, it continued straight on, 
with no side-alleys. Evidently they were now 
outside the labyrinthine tract. One or two 
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ohanges in direction occurred, which necessitated 
fresh readings with the prismatic compass. 

Then, at last, Colin gained some relief. They 
came upon a newly-erected wall of brick and 
mortar which blocked the passage completely. 

“ So that’s that ! ” Colin ejaculated. “ None 
too soon, either, for my taste. I’m beginning to 
feel a bit stuffy down here. Glad to get some 
fresh air into my lungs again.” 

Northfleet, busy with his final notes, made no 
reply ; but when he slipped his note-book back 
into his pocket, he invited Colin with a gesture 
to retrace his steps. Beyond the dooi of the old 
Chief’s chamber, Northfleet picked up the thread 
clue once more ; and Colin felt easier in his 
mind. But when they reached the exit from the 
labyrinth, Northfleet disturbed him by a fresh 
suggestion. 

“ What about going back through the other 
half of the maze for a change ’ Stick to the left- 
hand wall as before, instead of going home the 
way we came ? ” 

And leave the thread behind ! Colin didn’t 
even weigh the matter. His mind was made 
up. 

“ I’m. all for getting up above ground again,” 
he admitted frankly. “ The air of this place is a 
bit too stuffy for my taste.” 

Northfleet gave in without ado. 

“ Very good. I hate to leave a job half-done, 
though,” he confessed in a regretful tone. “ I’ve 
mapped about half of this place, I believe, and 
I’d like to finish it. Any objection to my coming 
down again on my own, some time ? ” 
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“ Of course, if you want to,” Colin agreed at 
once. “ Just tell the Dinnets any time you feel 
drawn this way. But d’you tlunk it’s safe — 
coming down into this hole all alone ? ” 

“ Quite,” Northfleet decided. “ And if I don’t 
turn up, you and Dinnet can fish me out. I’ll 
leave a clue behind me as I go. But you needn’t 
worry. If you give me five minutes to study 
my notes, I’m prepared to bet I could find my 
way out of here without the help of the thread. 
It’s child’s play to reverse one’s route.” 

“ You’ve got a geometrical brain, or some- 
thing,” Colin suggested. “ Don’t mmd admitting 
I got completely tangled up before we’d gone 
a couple of hundred yards, as we came in. 1 used 
to thhik cave-hunting must be great sport, from 
what I’ve read about it ; but I guess I haven’t 
got the temperament for it in practice, if this 
experience is a sample. Too stufiy, for one 
thing.” 

They left the thread clue behind them instead 
of reeling it up as they retired. Northfieet 
thought it might be useful to him in checking his 
map during future exploration, since he was 
bound to come across it in his examination of 
the other half ” of the maze when he passed 
along the other wall of the corridors. They 
contented themselves with letting it slip through 
their fingers as they went along. 

Colin leaved a sigh of relief when once more 
they found themselves at the foot of the stairway 
leading up to the house. 
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THE YACHT 


Colin rebaited the two hooks on Jean’s line 
and dropped the sprowl over the side of the 
motor-boat. 

Another mackerel,” he remarked disparag- 
ingly, with reference to her latest catch. “ Must 
be a shoal of them about. Better chuck it now, 
dear. I’m not going to insult my palate by 
offering it mackerel — ^too coarse for Colin — and 
you can’t possibly eat all this lot yourself.” 

It was Jean’s first experience of hand-line 
fishing and she was loath to stop. 

“ The Dinnets can have them,” she suggested. 

And if they don’t want them, they can give 
them to the gardeners.” 

“ Something in that, maybe,” Colin acquiesced. 
“ Bit hard on the gardeners, perhaps, from my 
point of view. But they can always drop ’em 
overboard on the way home, if they don’t like 
’em. There’s aye a way, as they say.” 

“ Just one more,” Jean pleaded. 

“ All right. One more,” Colin agreed. “ And 
then we’ll have to push for the shore. It’s getting 
dark. Don’t much care about sitting here with 
the engine off when all these rocks are about.” 

Jean glanced up at the cloudy horizon and 
found to her surprise that the dusk had deepened 
almost into night as she fished. The (mtline of 
Ruffa hung above her, sharp against the dull 
sky ; but it was only a silhouette on the surface 
of which shone the lights from the windows of 
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Wester Voe and Heather Lodge. Suddenly fresh 
beacons appeared on the headland across the bay 
from Wester Voe. 

“ Look, Colin ! What’s that over there ? ” 
Jean exclaimed, pointing to them. See the 
two lights, like electric torches, over yonder ? 
What can they be ? ” 

Colin turned round and examined them. 

“ Electric torches, right enough, by the look 
of them. Not moving about, though. Seem as 
if they were fixed to point somewhere in this 
direction. It’s all heather up there. Rum, that. 
Must be some of the Heather Lodge people 
playing about, unless it’s Northfieet amusing 
himself by waking up his bird friends.” 

He stared at the lights, trying to distinguish 
something in the surrounding darkness ; but 
there was nothing detectable. Jean soon lost 
interest in the phenomenon. 

“ Colin, do you think it’s quite safe for Mr. 
Northfieet to go down alone into these passages 
under Wester Voe ? Prom what you said about 
them, it seemes a bit risky for him, doesn’t it ? 
Suppose he had an accident, or lost his way ? ” 
” He’s finished down there,” Colin explained, 
reassuringly. ” He told me this afternoon that 
he’s got the whole affair mapped now, so he 
won’t be going down again. By the way, he’s 
worked out the run of the passage, and it seems 
it goes ^ to Heather LiOdge. The bricked-up 
bit must oe somewhere under the Heather Lodge 
cellars, if they have any. He took the corre- 
sponding bearings aboveground, and that’s where 
they led him, apparently.” 
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“ Well, Fm glad it’s bricked up, then. You 
know, Colin, I don’t like these people at Heather 
Lodge — except Hazel, of course.” 

“ They don’t bother us, anyhow,” Colin 
pointed out. 

“ That’s true,” Jean admitted. “ Still ... I 
rather wish they weren’t there, Colin. There’s 
something funny about Heather Lodge. 1 don’t 
know what it is, but I’ve got a sort of feeling that 
there’s something queer.” 

Colin was not a little vexed to find that all his 
precautions for Jean’s peace of mind seemed to 
have come to nothing. 

“Hazel been saying anything to make you 
feel like that ? ” he demanded suspiciously. 

“ Oh, no,” Jean declared emphatically. “ It’s 
just that I’m a nervous little beast, Colin ; and 
I don’t quite like the notion of armed men, and 
big dogs, and so on, over there at Heather Lodge. 
Hazel’s explanation sounds a bit thin, when I 
think over it. She believes it herself. She’s 
got a sort of contempt for that uncle of hers. 
But — ^well, somehow, it doesn’t sound good 
enough, does it, Colin ? ” 

“ She knows old Arrow, and you don’t,” Colin 
pointed out. “ If it satisfies her, it ought to be 
good enough for you, shouldn’t it ? ” 

Much to his relief , Jean’s attention was diverted 
before she could press the matter further. 

“ What’s that, ColiqJ ” she exclaimed. “ H’sh ! 
Listen ! ” 

Out of the depths of the dusk came a slow 
throbbing ; then a dim grey shape loomed up 
and drew nearer over the smooth waters. Soon 
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it pa49sed them at a distance : a small yacht 
under bare poles, feeling its way cautiously down 
the channel into the bay. Dindy they could see 
the man at the wheel, and a second figure which 
seemed to be kneeling on the deck, busy with 
some task or other. 

“ Visitors ? ” said Colin, in some surprise. 
“ Looks about a fifteen tonner. Auxiliary motor, 
evidently. And they mean to stay the night, it 
seems,” he added, as the splash of the anchor 
and the rattle of the chain came to them across 
the water. 

Struck by an idea, he glanced up at the two 
lights on the headland. Almost at the roar of 
the anchor-chain they were extinguished, having 
evidently served their purpose. Whoever the 
strangers' were, they had friends at Heather 
Lodge ; for the lights must have been placed as 
sailing-marks and had been dowsed as soon as 
they had filled their purpose. That meant a pre- 
arranged visit, Colin reflected without carrying 
his inferences further. 

“ I wonder who ” Jean began, inquisi- 

tively. Then a. twitch on her line diverted her 
mind. “ I’ve got another, Colin ! ” 

She began to pull in her line. Colin detached 
the fish, peered closely as it in the semi-darkness, 
and then, without more ado, pitched it overboard 
again. 

“ What was it, Colin ? ” 

“ A dog-fish,” Colin announced in a disgusted 
tone. “ That’s one thing I won’t eat, even to 
please you. Time to chuck ft, now, dear.” 

” 1 suppose it is,” Jean admitted, reluctantly. 
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“Well, I haven’t done badly for a beginner. 
We’ll come out again to-morrow night, Colin.” 

“ H’m ! ” Colin protested. “ Am I supposed 
to be taking up a hsh diet, or what ? And next 
time it’ll most likely be l^he.” 

“ What are lythe ? ” 

“ Pollack’s another name for ’em. A bit like 
cod. You can have my share of all you catch. 
If fish is what you want, what about a lobster 
salad ? Or you might go crab-hunting among 
the rocks and pick up a partan or two. Tastier 
than mackerel. More exciting to catch ’em, too, 
with the chance of a good nip thrown in.” 

“ You can have the nips for your share,” Jean 
rejoined. “ If you’re so keen on crabs, catch 
them yourself. I hate the look of them when 
they’re alive.” 

She changed the subject in her next words : 

“ I wonder who these people are in the yacht. 
Hazel didn’t know they were coming to-night. 
She didn’t say anything about them to me, at 
any rate ; and if she’d baown they were coming 
I’m sure she’d have told me.” 

Colin made no comment on this, but busied 
himself with starting the motor. 

“ That yacht’s anchored almost bang in the 
fairway,” he pointed out, after a long scrutiny in 
the dim light. “ Makes it awkward to get in to 
the pier, confound ’em ! We’ll have to go in 
gently so as not to scrape our paint against ’em.” 

He took the tiller, let the clutch in, and 
throttled down until the little motor-boat was 
moving as slowly is possible. He had a good 
knowl^ge of the channel from daylight trips. 
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but this was his first attempt at a night-passage 
and he meant to take no chances. As he drew 
nearer, he found the position more difficult than 
he had guessed from a distance. The yachtsmen, 
either ignorant or inconsiderate, had anchored 
their vessel in the end of the channel, where the 
fairway was at its narrowest ; and in the 
deepened dusk this made the passage too tricky 
for Colin’s comfort, since he was still a raw hand 
with the motor-boat. 

“ If they’re going to stay on Ruffa, we’ll need to 
get them to shift out of that,” he grumbled to Jean 
in an undertone . ‘ ‘ Twenty yards farther on they’ d 
have just as good holding-ground and they’d be 
in nobody’s way. I’ll give ’em a hint as we pass.” 

He took out the clutch and let the boat run 
forward under its own way. As he passed the 
yacht’s counter, he saw above him two dim 
figures on her deck. One of them, kneeling, 
seemed to be throwing some powder into the 
water, handful by handful. Colin got the 
impression that he was emptying a sack piece- 
meal. Other small sacks, like ballast-bags, lay 
beside him on the deck. The second man, put 
on the alert by the noise of the exhaust, stared 
intently at the motor-boat as it forged alongside. 

CoUn stooped forward to throttle down the 
engine still further, so as to quiet the exhaust 
while he was speaMng. As he did so, a fiash- 
light shone over him ; Jean gave a faint cry ; 
and he looked up to face a heavy pistol which 
covered him from hardly a couple of yards range. 

“ Au large / ” said the mcCn behind the pistol, 
keeping his fiash-lamp fixed blindingly on Ck)lin’s 
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face. Then, realising that Colin was bewildered, 
he repeated the order in En^ish. “ Sheer off, 
you ! And quicker than that ! ” 

The second man rose to his feet in a leisurely 
fashion and produced an equally ugly pistol from 
his coat-pocket. As he did so, he seemed to 
catch sight of Jean, who had been hidden from 
him before. He whispered something to his 
companion, who nodded rather doubtfully. 

“ Is that Mademoiselle Arrow ? ” the first man 
demanded. 

Colin’s indignation had now swamped his 
stupefaction. 

“ What d’you mean by this ? ” he exclaimed. 
“ ^Vhat ” 

His interrogator seemed to grow suddenly 
more menacing. 

“ ’Ands up ! ” he ordered tersely. 

Colin guessed from the tone that these people 
meant to stand no nonsense ; so, shaking with 
suppressed anger, he obeyed perforce. Nice figure 
he was cutting before Jean, he reflected furiously. 
And who were these fellows ? Foreigners, from 
the accent, like the Heather Lodge guards. 

The spokesman on the deck turned to Jean. 

“ You are not Miss Arrow ? No ? ” 

Jean had some difficulty in finding her voice. 

“ No,” she confirmed at last, rather huskily. 
‘ ‘ Ourname’s Trent. We’reliving at Wester Voe — 
that house up yonder. Miss Arrow’s a friend of 
mine. She lives at Heather Lodge, over there.” 

The two men on deck consulted together in 
whispers. Colin, who was no linguist, could not 
follow their rapid interchange ; but the result, 
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at least, was satisfactory. The weapons were 
lowered, though not pocketed, and the spokes- 
man turned again to Jean. His voice took on a 
certain underbred oiliness which Ck)lm liked as 
little as the earlier truculence. 

“ We make you most ’umble apologies, 
madame. We ’ave evidently made a very 
foolish mistake, for w’ich we ask your pardon. 
You will overlook it, hem ? Your sudden 
appearance out of the dark — very startling ; 
and we did not see that a lady was in the boat. 
But that is all right now, hein ? You overlook 
it.” He paused for a moment as though to 
collect his thoughts. “ My nerves are . . . out 
of order a Lttle. I ’ave been ill, recently, you 
understand ? I am all on edge. And your 
intrusion gave me a surprise. Yes, that is it. It 
gave me a start. You would pity me, I know, if 
you could understand. But that is all right now, 
hein ? You wiU not be angry with a sick man.” 

Colin had dropped his hands at the first words 
of a^logy. 

“ Hamned liar,” was his internal comment on 
the eimlanation. '' He’s no more neurasthenic 
than 1 am. Can’t have a row before Jean, 
though. Least said, soonest mended.” 

He put his hand on the yacht’s hull and pushed 
ofi gently. 

“ If you’re staying here, may I point out that 
your yacht’s almost blocking the fairway here ? ” 
he said in a tone which betrayed his suppressed 
anger clearly enough. “ If you shift her twenty 
yards on, you’ll be in nobody’s way.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly,” the spokesman 
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acquiesced eagerfy. “We are extremely sorry 
to give trouble. We shall move, as soon as there 
is light to see. I hope that will do ? And we are 
sorry, we are very sorry indeed, that this unfor- 
tunate little mistake has occurred. You will over- 
look it, as between gentlemen, hein ? An awkward 
contretemps w’ich we much regret, I assure you.” 

“ Oh, let it go at that,” Colin interrupted 
impatiently. 

He let in his clutch, and the little motor-boat 
purred on past the yacht. Colin leaned over and 
touched Jean’s arm, to find her trembling. 

“ What a start they gave me,” she said with 
a poor attempt at a laugh. “ And what extra- 
ordinary people, Colin ! I really thought at first 
that they meant to shoot, and t was in a perfect 
panic about you. That’s really why I’m tremb- 
ling like this. I’m all right now. It’s just the 
after-effects. But who can these people be, 
Colin ? They know about the Arrows. But they 
don’t know the channel well, so they haven’t been 
here often ; and they don’t know much about Ruff a 
or they’d have guessed who we were. That we 
were from Wester Voe, at any rate. That’s plain. 
I’m not sure I like it, Colin. I don’t like it one 
bit. Can you make head or tail of it ? ” 

A dark object loomed up suddenly ahead and 
Colin twitched the helm to avoid it. They swept 
past a small rowing-boat — ^the Heather Lodge 
pleasure-craft, Colin guessed — ^with one man 
rowing and a second figure in the stem. Evi- 
dently it was making for the yacht. Jean gave 
a violent start as they just escaped disaster, and 
Colin pressed her arm reassuringly. 
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“Narrow shave, that” he grunted crossly. 
“Another time old Arrow goes visiting his 
friends 1 hope he’ll show a light. Fm getting a 
bit fed-up with that lot, FU admit.” 

Shutting the throttle, he allowed the motor- 
boat to run gently in towards the steps. As they 
came into the lee a man’s figure on the top of 
the jetty showed up in clear outline against the 
paleness of the sky. Colin’s nerves had not been 
shaken by his late experiences, but his temper 
had been badly frayed. 

“ Who’s there ? ” he demanded aggressively. 

The figure stooped over the edge and peer(^ 
at the motor-boat. 

“ Sh I ” it said in a vehement whisper. Then 
in a low voice it added. “ That you, Trent ? 
Fm Northfieet. It’s aU right, only I’d 
rather you didn’t shout my name just now. 
Is Mrs. Trent there 7 I hope I didn’t startle 
you. 

“ Not half so much as these swine on the 
yacht, there,” Colin explained, disjointedly. 
“ Stuck a pop-gun about a foot long in my face 
just now. Gave Jean the start of her life. Bit 
thick, what 7 Of all the nerve . . . Pretty doings, 
what 7 Some of the old Arrow’s pals, I gather. 
Fm going to interview that bird before many 
hours are over. Won’t stand this kind of going- 
on, not from the Grand Mogul.” 

Northfieet ran down the steps and helped Jean 
to land. Colin followed them up the stair after 
making the boat fast ; and the three stood at 
the end of the jetty looking out towards where 
the yacht lay in the daxkness. 
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“Not even a ridine-light shoTnng/’ Colin 
growled. “ Gang of tinkers afloat.*’ 

Northfleet seemed to have gathered something 
from Colin’s jerky explanation, but now he asked 
for a fuller account. When he had listened to it 
without comment, he turned to Jean. 

“ It must have given you a bad jar, Mrs. 
Trent. I expect you’re feeling a bit nervy — 
most people would, after that sort of experience. 
There’s one thing 1 ought to say, and you can 
take it as being just the plain truth. All this 
affair ” — ^he waved his hand towards the yacht — 
“has nothing to do with you and Ikfr. Trent. 
You can take my word for it that you needn’t 
expect anything more of the sort. These fellows 
mistook you for somebody else. That 1 can 
guess. You mustn’t let it worry you in the 
slightest, please. So far as you’re concerned the 
whole business was a pure accident which won’t 
occur again. And another thing : Miss Arrow 
isn’t in any way mixed up in the affair. I think 
I ought to make that clear.” 

“ That’s all very well,” Colin declared bluntly, 
“ but it leaves us much where we were. What’s 
all this monkeying that’s going on ? What’s at 
the back of it all, exactly ? ” 

“ I wish I knew,” Northfleet replied, with a 
touch of irritation which somehow gave the effect 
of sincerity. 

Colin considered for a moment or two. This 
mystery-mongering — as he regarded it — exas- 
perated him fibber ^ recent experiences. North- 
fleet evidently knew something, and Colin 
wanted to know it too. On the ^er hand, he 
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flinched from an attempt to force Northfleet’s 
confidence while Jean was there. Whatever lay 
behind those mysterious manoeuvres, it seemed 
advisable that he himself should get the full 
story from Northfleet and then supply Jean with 
a suitably expurgated version, something which 
would hold water and yet not alarm her further. 
After the shock she had she might very well 
insist on leaving Rufia at a moment’s notice ; 
and, for many reasons, Colin had no wish for 
tnat. The first essential was to discover if 
possible how the land actually lay and Northfleet 
was the only possible source of information. 

“ Care to come up to Wester Voe with us 
now ? ” Colin inquired. 

If he could keep Northfleet there until Jean 
went to bed, then he might be able to extract 
something. 

“I’m afraid I can’t come at this moment,” 
Northfleet said, after a brief pause for con- 
sideration. “I’ve something I must do. But if 
I may drop in on you, later on in the evening ” 

“ Right ! ” Colin agreed. “ Come as soon as 
you can, will you ? We’ll go up there now. 
Come along, Jean.” 

They left Northfleet on the pier, staring out 
into the night in the direction of the yacht. 

Colin expected an awkward interview with 
Jean when they reached Wester Voe ; but, 
rather to his surprise, she seemed much less 
disturbed than he had anticipated. 

“ Do you understand all this business, Colin ? ” 
she began. “ I can’t make head or tail of it. 
Why should these men threaten us with pistols 
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just because we came alongside ? It’s like an 
American gangster film, it is, really, Colin. Of 
course, Mr. Northfleet’s quite right ; they mis- 
took us for somebody else. You saw how polite 
they turned when they found out their mistake.” 

“ Positively greasy,” Cohn agreed heartily. 
“ For two pins that fellow would have wept on 
my shoulder, by the sound of him.” 

“ Well, anyhow, it was plain enough that they 
meant no harm to us, wasn’t it ? And Mr. 
Northfieet said the same.” ^ 

“ Oh, so he’s the last word in oracles, is he ? ” 
Cohn inquired, as though none too weU pleased 
by this. 

A little opposition at this stage, he thought, 
would confirm Jean in her attitude, which was 
the very one he wanted her to adopt. 

“ Jealous, Cohn ? ” she asked, teasingly. 
“ No, it’s just that he somehow gives me a feeling 
that one can depend on him and that he wouldn’t 
let one down.” 

“ Strong, silent man, and all that ? I know. 
Heard ’em often on the talkies.” 

“ ReaUy, Colin, one would think you’d some 
sort of down on him, by the way you talk. You 
haven’ t , have you ? Because I hke him, and I hope 
you won’t drop him when we get back to town.” 

“ Good Lord, no ! I’ve got nothing against 
him,” Colin protested, fearing that he had over- 
done his effect. “ And what are we going to do 
now. Wireless ? Or just sit here ? ” 

Jean considered for a moment. 

“ lye got a lot of letters that I ought to write,” 
she said doubtfully. I hate wasting any of the 
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daylight on that. Would you mind, Colin, if I 
wrote some of them now ? You could amuse 
yourself with the wireless, couldn’t you ? And 
you’ll let me know when Mr. Northfleet comes in ? ” 

“ Answers to inquiries,” said Colin, “ No. 1, 
‘ No.’ To No. 2, ‘ Yes.’ To No. 3, ditto. You 
write ’em in here and I’ll let the wireless loose 
in the lounge.” 

Then, as he was leaving the room, a fresh 
thought struck him and he turned back. 

“ Bit stuflFy, this evening. I’m going into the 
garden to smoke a pipe. If you want me, just 
call through the window. I won’t go far away.” 

Jean made no objection to this, and Colin 
wandered out of doors, congratulating himself on 
a neat stroke of diplomacy which would enable 
him to intercept and question Northfleet before 
they interrupted Jean in her correspondence. 

His visitor kept him waiting rather longer 
than he had expected ; but when he appeared 
Colin was able to attract his attention quietly 
and lead him off down one of the paths just out 
of earshot of the drawing-room windows. 

“ Seen anything more ? ” Colin demanded. 
“ What’s it all about, anyway ? ” 

Northfleet took out his case and lit a cigarette 
before answering. 

“ The easiest thing is to tell you what I’ve 
seen and leave you to draw what conclusions 
you can,” he decided. “ You may be able to 
see further into it than I do.” 

“ All right ; Are ahead,” Colin agreed, over- 
looking some of the latent possibilities in 
Northfleet’s suggestion. 
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“Very well, then,” Northfleet began, with 
apparent franlmess. “ I happened to be on the 
moor when I noticed two men fixing up electric 
torches on the headland yonder.” 

“ Sailing-marks for the yacht,” Colin inter- 
jected. 

“ So it seems,” Northfleet concurred. “ After 
that, out of curiosity, I went down to the beach. 
It was deep dusk by that time. By and by old 
Arrow and another man came down the path 
irom Heather Lodge, carrying what I took to be 
petrol tins.” 

An idea struck Colin, and he interrupted with 
a question. 

What’s old Arrow like — in appearance, I 
mean ? ” 

Northfleet considered for a moment. 

“ Arrow ? Oh, tall, rather thin, if an3rthing, 
big beak of a nose, cutaway chin, grey-haired, 
clean-shaven, walks rather like the hind legs of 
an elephant. That’s how I recognised him in the 
dusk. His gait’s unmistakable.” 

He paused, as though to give Colin a chance to 
say something, then continued : 

“ They had quite a pile of these petrol tins on 
the beach and they began loading some^f them 
into the rowing-boat.” 

Colin was not the man to shrink from voicing 
an inference merely because it was self-evident. 

“ Re-fuelling the yacht, most likely,” he 
suggested. “ She’s got an auxiliary motor.” 

Northfleet accept^ this contribution politely, 
but without comment. 

“ Shortly after that,” he continued, “ the 
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second man left the beach and climbed up on 
the headland. Then I saw the mast and rigging 
of the yacht against the sky and heard her let 
go her anchor.” r 

“ Ah, I expect the second bloke went up to 
dowse the lights,” Colin said, with another step 
forward in the obvious. 

“ Very likely,” Northfleet agreed. “ The next 
thing I heard was the sound of your exhaust 
as you came in. The second man turned up 
again, and he and Arrow pushed off the rowing- 
boat and went off into the dark ” 

“ You didn’t speak to them ? ” 

“ Not I. I’ve never spoken to old Arrow in 
my life, and it didn’t seem a propitious moment 
to make his acquaintance when he had a job on 
his hands. I strolled over to the pier, and the 
next thing was your descent on me.” 

“ And what happened after we left you ? ” 

“ Nothing more exciting than what went 
before. You and Mrs. Trent seem to have had 
a comer in all the melodrama business. Arrow 
and his man must have been aboard the yacht 
for a while. They came ashore later on, minus 
the pe^l tins ; and apparently they brought 
some sfilff back vdth them. At least, although 
it was dark, 1 had an idea they unloaded some- 
thing and went up, carrying it, whatever it was, 
to Heather Lodge. They puU^ the boat before 
they left. That’s the whole story.” 

“ Stores, perhaps,” Colin surmised. “ Dinnet 
said the Heather L^ge people got most of their 
stuff from a motor-boat thatcallednowandagain.*’ 
“ Stores, most likely, as you say,” Northfleet 
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answered, though with a faint touch of irony in 
his tone. 

“Yes, it is pretty obvious, I admit,” Colin 
confessed. “ After all, they’ve got to have some 
supplies in a place like this. But if it’s merely 
supplies, where does the gent with the gun come 
in ? ” he added doubtfuUy. “ Can’t see why he 
should be so ready with his gun in defence of a 
jar of marmalade or a tin of chicken-ham-and- 
tongue paste.” 

Northfleet evaded the direct issue. 

“ It wasn’t you and Mrs. Trent they were 
afraid of,” he pointed out. “ That’s as plain 
as a pikestaff.” 

“ What’s their game, then ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Northfleet answered, rather 
irritably. ‘ ‘ Can you think of anything yourself ? ” 

Colin had another revelation of the obvious. 

“ Smuggling, eh ? ” he suggested. “ That 
might fit. But what’s really worth smuggling 
in these days ? ” 

“ Dope, for one thing. And the duty on 
saccharin runs up to over six thousand pounds 
per ton. It’s easy enough to find something 
worth smuggling, if you look round.” ^ 

“ ’S that so ? ” Colin was surpriseo^y the 
figure. “Why, then, look here. Easy to land 
stuff on Ruffa ; no Customs people within miles. 
Easy to ferry it over, bit by bit, and land it on 
the coast hereabouts. Not at Stomacjale, where 
you might be noticed. Land it on the shore 
somewhere at night. No risk at all. Take it 
away in a car. Dead easy.” 

“ Why not land it on the shore direct, then. 
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instead of dumping it here ? And why doesn’t 
Arrow keep a motor-boat ? Rowing to the 
mainland’s a bit of a job at the best ; and quite 
impossible if the sea gets up at all.” 

Colin still clung to the smuggling theory. 

“Was that stuff they landed heavy ? ” he asked. 

“ How can I tell ? ” Northfleet retorted, with 
another touch of irritation. “ I can’t see in the 
dark. All I know is that they did land some- 
thing. And it can’t have been a load heavier 
than two men could carry easily, or they’d have 
come back again for a second trip up to Heather 
Lodge.” 

Colin, slightly irritated in his turn, resolved to 
make a frontal attack. 

“ Look here,” he said abruptly. “ Just where 
do you come in, Northfleet ? This bird-watching 
stunt’s all my eye. I could do it better myself. 
You’ve some other game on. What is it ? If 
it’s a straight one, 1 might lend a hand.” 

For a fifi minute he got no reply. The tip of 
Northfleet’ s cigarette glowed periodically in the 
darkness ; but the rh^^hm remained undtered ; 
and if Colin had expected Northfleet to betray 
agitation by quick smoking he was disappointed. 

“ I’m in a difficult position — a damnably diffi- 
cult p^ition,” he said at last, with a certain 
irascibility which Colin knew was not directed to 
his own address. “ If I go the length of saying 
that I’m up here on a confidential bit of work, it’s 
as far as 1 can go. I expect you’d guess that 
anyway, so I’m not giving much away. But who 
my employers are is their own affair and mine.” 

“ Quite so,” Colin agreed. 
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“ I don’t live on air, and my fees are pretty 
stiff. It’s been worth these people’s wMe to 
make me drop my practioe and come up here for 
weeks. Therefore they must think the business 
important. I’m not telling you anything you 
couldn’t infer for yourself.” 

^'I guessed something of the sort,” Colin 
admitted. 

“ So far as I’m concerned,” Northfleet went 
on, emphasising his words with a movement of 
his cigarette, “ the business is absolutely 
straight. I wouldn’t touch it if it weren’t.” 

“ Take your word for that,” Colin volunteered 
at once. “ It’s old Arrow you’re after. And 
Hazel Arrow ” 

He paused, annoyed that he had let that slip 
out unawares. 

“ Miss Arrow’s one of my difficulties,” North- 
fleet said quite frankly. But so far as she’s con- 
cerned She has nothing to do with the matter 

I’m employed on. Is that absolutely clear ? ” 

“ Quite,” said Colin, not anxious to pursue this 
branch of the problem for reasons which seemed 
obvious to him. 

Northfleet smoked for a time in silencei, 

” Well, there it is,” he said at last. “ Fve 
broken no confidence in telling you that. I can’t 
tell you any more. You coifld queer my pitch 
for me by going to old Arrow, I expect ; but I 
don’t think you’ll do that.” 

“ Hardly,” Colin protested indignantly. 

“ Or you can stand neutral,” Northfleet con- 
tinued, without taking notice of the interjection. 

Or eke you can lend me a hand, if you like. 
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Unless you choose, that needn’t involve you in 
any risks.” 

“ Meaning the pirate with the pistol ? ” 

A movement of Northfleet’s glowing cigarette- 
tip showed that he nodded in confirmation. 

“ I’ve a notion,” he said, after a moment or 
two, “ that a copy of that gibberish which came 
over the wireless the other night might be 
useful. You noted it down, you told me. Care 
to risk the wrath of the Postmaster-General and 
‘ make known its contents ’ as they say on the 
licence ? ” 

“ What makes you think it’d be any use to 
you ? ” Colin asked. “ It was short-wave stuffs 
The sender may be anywhere.” 

“ You got it perfectly clearly on a night when 
general conditions in the ether were bad,” 
Northfleet pointed out. “ That looks to me like 
a ground-wave ; and the range of ground-wave 
reception for a weak amateur transmitter is 
nothing much. Ergo, the transmitting station 
isn’t far off. What about the call-sign ? ” 

“ A fake one,” Colin declared promptly. “ It 
ought to be Siamese. But if you’re right about 
the transmitter being a local one, then the 
message never came from Siam, obviously. 
Couldn’t find the call-sign in the directory 
myself. No such station mentioned.” 

“If he starts transmitting again you might 
rig up a frame aerial and try to get the bearing 
of the transmitter,” Northfleet suggested. “ In 
the meantime, if you want to i^lp, let me have 
your copy of the message. That doesn’t involve 
you to any extent.” 
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Cc^ considered for a few moments before 
replying.^ Northfleet had put some of his cards 
on the table ; and clearly enough he had gone 
as far as he could go at the moment, if he was to 
keep faith with the people who employed him. 
And Colin had still one bargaining counter left, 
even if he parted with the code message : he had 
the gold brick up his sleeve. 

“ All right,” he decided aloud. “ FU give you 
the copy. 'V^^lat’s more, FU give you a copy of 
another message I took down this evening. I 
happened to turn on the set after dinner, and he 
was shouting away, same as before. Began just 
like last time : “ Hello ! HeUo, London ! Atten- 
tion ! 1 am calling and testing . . . testing and 
calling.’ You remember how the thing went. 
And he ended up with the same gramophone 
record. The message was a lot shorter to-night — 
the Morse part, I mean — and quite different 
from the last lot. Just as much gibberish, 
though. Could make neither head nor tail of 
it myself.” 

“ Thanks,” Northfleet said briefly. “ It’s good 
of you to let me have it.” 

“ I’ll give you the pair of them when we go 
inside. Now there’s one thing more. Do you 
know any hare-lipped man mixed up in this 
affair, whatever it is ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” Northfleet answered, with a 
touch of surprise which vouched for his frank- 
ness. “ Didn’t Mrs. Trent ask me something of 
the same sort ? ” 

“ She knows nothing about it,” Colin hastened 
to assure him. “ Don’t go stirring that up. She 
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was just repeating something I’d said. I don’t 
want her worried by this business. Under- 
stand ? ” 

“ I shan’t mention it.” 

“ Final question,” Colin added, as he rose from 
the seat : “Is this a big business ? Important, 
I mean. Thing that there’s big money at stake 
in?” 

“ Can’t tell you that,” Northfleet responded 
curtly. 

Colin calculated his effect with care, allowing 
a long enough pause to make hib next words teU 
effectively. 

“ Matter of gold, eh ? ” 

Even in the dark, it was plain enough that 
Northfleet was startled. 

“ How the hell did you guess that ? ” he 
demanded, losing his usual politeness in* his 
astonishment. 

“ So it t5,” Colin rejoined triumphantly. “ I 
rather thought it was. .Now come inside and 
I’ll give you the copies.” 

When he handed over the papers he watched 
Northfleet’ 8 face as he read over the second 
cypher message : 

Ffeou natnm etiri hatos iorun itcoa 

fetaoc cnidL erytb ghowb tptat adosy 

hygoo hanUu dprca ucvia iteao oagra 

aeafs canes soaim rohat nkeot olgat 

cprtm Iftad hbero mlido Iwcfa iascu 

eenep imyp. 

“ Make anything of it 7 ” 

“ Not by inspection,” Northfleet admitted. 
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“ But cryptograms always interested me. FU 
see what I can make out of it.” 

“ You'll let me see the translation, if you 
solve it ? ” 

“ Of course,” Northfleet agreed, stowing the 
papers away in his pocket as he spoke. “ And 
now, Trent, how did you guess that about the 
gold ? ” 

But before Colin needed to answer Jean oame 
into the room. 

“ I heard you talking,” she said. “ Colin ! the 
yacht’s gone. “ I’ve just been watching her go 
out, with the night glasses. I heard them starting 
up her motor, so I went to the window and 
looked. The lamps on the headland were lit 
again, to show her the line of the channel. It 
was rather a relief to see her go, Mr. Northfleet. 
These men gave me a regular shock to-night, and 
I’m much more comfortable now that I’ve seen 
them sail way.” 

“ I shan’t miss ’em,” said Colin lightly. 

“ Nor I,” Jean concurred. “ You know, in 
spite of what you said, Mr. Northfleet, I was 
still a bit nervous about them, and it’s a relief to 
know they’ve gone.” 

“ Probably they were just as startled as you 
were, when the motor-boat slid alongside,” 
Northfleet assured her. “ They’ve gone, any- 
how, so that worry’s off your mind, I hope.” 

“ If they come again. I’ll take good care not to 
startle them a second time,” said Jean decidedly. 
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THE CRYPTOGRAMS 


You’ve really got some sense out of that 
stuff ? ” Colin demanded, with a note of 
suspicion in his tone. “ Not pulling my leg, I 
mean, and planting a fake decipherment on a 
simple soul ? ” 

“ Your middle name’s Thomas, evidently,” 
Northfleet retorted good-humouredly. “ No, 
there’s no fake about it. I’ll phow you just 
how I solved the thing, if you’re so sceptical. 
Will that satisfy you ? ” 

Colin paused in lighting his pipe and nodded 
in reply. 

“ Been worrying over the thing for a whole 
day myself and got no further. Be a relief to 
my min d to see how it’s done.” 

They were sitting at the door of the shieling. 
Northfleet rose, went into the hut and brought 
out a camp-table and some papers. He planted 
the table before Colin and drew up his own chair 
alongside. 

“ There wasn’t much to work on,” he pointed 
out. A preliminaiy call en dairy a Morse 
message of 336 letters, a final call : that was the 
first message. Then you gave me another cipher 
of 160 letters which also came over in Morse. 
With so httle material, it’s plain enough that 
we’ve got to wring the last drop of information 
out of it. We can’t afford to overlook small 
points.” 

That’s horse-sense,” said Colin approvingly. 

146 
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“ Bother is, they were so small that I didn’t see 
’em at all.” 

“ Well, take it bit by bit,” Northfleet sug- 
gested. “ The call en dair began : ‘ Hello 1 

Hello, London ! ’ That’s not the usual amateur’s 
way of ringing up a friend, is it ? ” 

“ No, I don’t think so,” Colin admitted 
doubtfully. “You hear that in transatlantic 
official stuff.” 

“ So it wouldn’tK^tract attention, eh ? And 
it gives no clue to the sender or receiving 
station ? But the fellow receiving would be 
listening on the right wave-length and when he 
heard that call — ^prearranged, of course — he’d 
know who was talking.” 

“ That’s so,” Cohn agreed. 

“ The next bit was : ‘ Attention ! I am calling 
and testing . . . testing and calling.’ Is that 
usual — ^the inversion, I mean ? ” 

“ No,” Colin adjudged. “ ‘ I am calling and 
testing ’ would be enough for practical purposes. 
They do say that.” 

“ Then it looks— doesn’t it ? — as if that formula 
was simply to make it difficult for an outsider to 
fake a message : mislead the receiving station, 
I mean. It sounds natural enough, and yet it 
helps to assure the sender that it’s a message 
from the right source. That’s a guess, merely.” 

“ Let it go at that,” Colin agreed, eager to get 
to something more definite. 

“ The next bit’s interesting. * I shall repeat 
this message at ten, eleven, and twelve o’clock.’ 
What do you make of theCt, Trent ? ” 

Colin considered for a moment. 
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“ By Jove * ,Of course ! I was a fool not to 
spot that,” no admitted handsomely. “ You 
mean that the receiving station had no trans- 
mitter ? If it had, it could have asked to get a 
doubtful bit of the message repeated. Since it 
hadn’t, the sender repeated the message at fixed 
times, so that the receiver could fill in any gaps 
due to atmospherics and so forth in the first 
transmission. Is that it ? ” 

“ That’s how I read it,” Northflect confirmed. 
“ So it amounts to this : we’re dealing with a 
transmitting station close at hand -as I pointed 
out to you the other night — and it’s communi- 
cating with somebody who has no transmitter 
and can’t reply. WeU, that’s always something 
learned.” 

“ Guessed seems nearer the mark,” Colin 
commented sceptically. 

“ Guessed, then, if you like,” Northfieet con- 
ceded without ado. “ Now wo come to the 
Morse cipher. Here’s a copy of it.’” 

He spread the paper out on the table as he 
spoke, and Colin stared again at the jumble of 
letters which had puzzled him completely. 

TeiU Ifilh tcetu fdhao ompr yyugo hngof 

hvtu gchan iwatn achat isuwe etfst gacad 

ofrgh pdpe haale gaath hgamr Ihlar amif 

Ardl nitfo aawag nyile efaU odect ieaol 

ntarU cooue aodrU iutai tioom Uanr iigoi 

ahrum finhe ylmfd attta manhh ofeii eiodd 

otpoa motie fmong imcla ttchb yimnn etrox 

emcou vafhe dmpn nctaw etrwo oahee iycna 

oirbt rtxet peizn racaa tikoh nitht entfne 

wnruo gotgp anetp $yana z 
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“ Well, barring odds and ends like ‘ hat ’ and 
‘ cad ’ and ‘ lean ’ there’s nothing in it that 
suggests any language under the sun to me,” 
Colm declared as he ran his eye up and down 
the page. “ Why, you don’t know what lan- 
guage the original was in, even.” 

“ It isn’t Spanish, anyhow,” Northfleet af- 
firmed. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because Q is fairly common in Spanish, and 
there isn’t a Q in the whole cipher. There’s no 
K in Spanish, but there’s one in the message. 
It might be in a proper name, of course.” 

“ Pass that,” Colin conceded. 

“ The message en clair was in English,” North- 
fleet pointed out. “ So the chances were that 
the cipher was an English message also. It 
might have been enciphered in various ways. 
There’s simple substitution, where you agree to 
use, say, M instead of A, S instead of B, and so 
forth. You can complicate it by a double sub- 
stitution if you like — ^it’s called the ‘ Beaufort 
cipher,' then.” 

“ I’ve heard nimours of the sort,” said Colin 
sardonically. “ We used that at school.” 

“ There’s an entirely different brand of cipher,” 
Northfleet went, on quite unperturbed. “ It’s 
called the ‘ transposition cipher ’. In it the 
letters remain unchanged, but during the en- 
ciphering their order in the message is altered.” 

“ I foUow you, Watson,” Colin acknowledged. 

“ Then follow on,” Northfleet continued. 
" The letter T occurs about once dn every ten 
letters in an English message. That is, about 
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10 per cent, of the letters in the message are 
T’s. Suppose you find only one or two T’s in 
a longish message in cipher, then either the 
original message was not in English, or else it’s 
a substitution cipher and the T in it stands for 
some other letter like J or K, which doesn’t 
occur frequently in ordinary English.” 

” Faint, but still pursuing,” Colin assured 
him. “ You’ve got to prove the message was 
in English originally, though. How about 
that ? ” 

“ That wasn’t so difficult, though it was 
troublesome,” Northfleet explained. “ There 
are 336 letters in the long cipher message. 1 
counted the number of times each letter oc- 
curred in it — so many A’s, so many B’s, and 
so on. Then I took the first passage in English 
that came into my mind. It happened to be 
the bit in the Bible starting with : ‘ Now there 
arose up a new king over Egypt which knew 
not Joseph,’ and so forth. 1 counted off 336 
letters and tabulated their frequencies as before. 
Then I put the two sets of results side by side. 
The stars represent the number of times a letter 
occurs in the passage from Exodus ; the dots 
represent the number of times the letter occurs 
in the cipher message.” 

He put down another sheet of paper before 
Colin. (See opposite page.) 

“ It’s not a question of getting exact agree- 
ment, naturally,” Northfleet went on, pointing 
with his pipe-stem as he proceeded. But even 
so, you can see that in nearly half the alphabet 
the frequencies run side by side almost exactly. 
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A ?rr??rrr??r??r?rrr?r???* 

B ?. 

Q «**** 

tL^mn^******** 

E •***rr!*??tr!!!ttt!t*t*****tt*t******^ 

Q. ****«« 

H rrr-frrr’frrrrrrri'rrt******* 

I rTTrrrTrrrrrrttrrr 

j *• 

K 

L rrrr'r^^r’rrrrr’r 
N ?r*????rr?rf??rr*r?r? 

P •••*•••••* 

Q 

««****4ii|i«**4i*4i« 

g *«*4t4>4i4<«4<*i|i4«l<>|c«4>4»|t4i 

rj^ «*i|i4i4>iti***4i*«**«4i4i««**«**4>««********* 

u ?*?•*****• 

V !? 

W ?!!!••••* 

X .. 

Y r?!???? 

z .. 

The general run of the likeness is all that really 
matters ; and you can see at a glance that the 
similarity's far closer than chance could make 
it. That's enough to satisfy me that the mes- 
sage is an English one and that the letters 
haven’t been altered. In other words, these axe 
the letters of the original mei^age in English, 
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but they’ve been jumbled up in accordance 
with some prearranged scheme.” 

“ That sounds all right,” Colin admitted. 

“ If the original message had been in Gorman 
it would have had more Z’s in it,” Northfleet 
said, to reinforce his argument. “ Same if it 
had been French. Spanish would have had 
more Q’s.” 

Colin nodded. 

“ Admitted,” he said. “ You’ve proved it’s 
English, all jumbled up. Now what about un- 
jumbling it ? That looks as mu'^h of a job as 
getting the eggs back out of an omelette, to 
me.” 

“ Well, obviously there must have been some 
plan in the jumbling : a definite system of trans- 
position applied, letter after letter. If you can 
hit on the plan, the thing’s solved.” 

“ Maybe,” Colin conceded ; “ but I’m not the 
lad for the work. I admit that straight off. I 
don’t so much as see how you’d begin.” 

“ Look at it this way,” Northfleet suggested. 
“ In English there are a lot of digraphs — I mean 
a pair of letters expressing one sound, like 
TH, CH, CR, and SH. Some of these must have 
occurred in the original message. Since TH 
occurs fairly often in English — in words like 
THE, THEM, THEIR, THIS, THAT which 
turn up again and again in the simplest sen- 
tences — I started on that pair of letters. Some 
of the T’s in the cipher had no H’s as com- 
panions : they may have occurred in words like 
^ST or TEN or PUT. But some T’s must 
have had H’s as neighbours in the original 
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message. If we can identify these T’s and their 
mates among the H’s, we’ll have a clue to how 
the transposition was done.” 

Colin rubbed his ear with a whimsical air to 
suggest that he was getting out of his depth at 
this stage. 

“ Going’s a bit rocky, now,” he confessed. 

“ You’ll see it clearly enough soon,” North- 
fleet assured him. “ Struggle on, for a moment 
or two. What I did to start with was this. I 
wrote out the message and numbered each letter 
in succession, like this : 

Teiillfilh... 

123456789 10... 

so that the last Z was No. 336, since there are 
336 letters in the message.” 

“ I see that all right.” 

“ When I’d done that, I found that the H’s 
were numbered 10, 18, 31, 43, 53, 75, 81, and 
so forth, while the T’s were numbered 1, 11, 14, 
39, 49, 55, 65, and so on. The next thing I did 
was this : I wrote down in a horizontal line all 
the numbers of the H’s, and in a vertical line 
all the numbers of the T’s. Then by subtracting 
each T number from the H numbers in turn, I 
got a series of diflerences. When the H numl^r 
is smaller than the T number, 1 added 336 — ^the 
total number of letters in the message — ^to the 
H number before doing the subtraction. Here’s 
part of the table— enough to illustrate the 
results.” 

Northfleet spread another sheet of paper on 
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the table, and Colin stared at it rather un- 
oomprehendingly. 

H numbers + 336 346 354 367 379 

H numbers 10 18 31 43 53 75 81 91 97 107 

T numbers 1 9 17 30 ^ 52 74 80 90 96 106 

11 335 7 20 32 ^ 64 70 80 86 96 

14 332 4 17 29 39 61 67 77 83 93 

39 307 315 328 4 14 36 ^ 52 58 68 

49 297 305 318 330 4 26 32 48 58 

55 291 299 312 324 334 20 26 36 ^ 52 

65 281 289 302 314 324 10 16 26 32 ^ 

“ You don’t see it ? ” said Northfleet, after 
glance at Colin’s puzzled face. “ Well, isn’t 
clear enough that there’s a repetition of 42 as a 
difference in six lines out of the seven, and that 
no other number turns up so often ? I’ve under- 
lined the 42’s so that the3^’ll catch your eye.” 

“ Plain enough, that.” Colin admitted. “ But 

I don’t see what it means.” 

“ T hink again. Take the first letter in the 
cipher. It was T. If an H was next to it as 
part of TH, then that H would have been No. 2. 
But during the enciphering this H No. 2 has got 
shifted along until it is now No. 43, so that 
between it and its original companion there’s 
an interval of 42. Sin^arly, the T numbered 

II was followed by an H in the original. That 
H has got shifted forty-two places farther on ; 
BO that instead of being No. 12 it is now No. 53. 
On the other hand, the T numbered 14 doesn’t 
yield the common difference 42 with any of the 
H’b. Evidently it wasn’t part of a TH digraph 
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at all, but belonged to some word like ' true ’ 
or ‘ two ’ or ‘ turn ’ where no H follows the T. 
Do you follow me, Watson ? ” 

“ I get a glimmering,” Colin asserted. “ But 
I’d like it put in words of one syllable, just to 
make sure I do understand it.” 

“ Very weU,” Northfleet agreed. “ Take a 
simple example. Suppose I want to encipher 
the words : ‘ This is my message.’ I write them 
down in groups of three letters, like this : 

T H I 
SIS 
M Y M 
ESS 
AGE 

Then I rewrite the letters as they occur in 
downward order, column after column, and I 
get 

TSMEAHIYS GI SMSE 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

Now your H, which was the second letter in 
the original, has got shifted to place No. 6 ; and 
the I which was the third letter in the original 
has dropped into the eleventh place. Subtract 
1 from 6 and you get the difference 6. Subtract 
6 from 11 and again you get 6 as the difference. 
Now do you see what the 5 corresponds to ? ” 
Colin studied the paper for a moment or two. 
“ It’s the number of letters in each vertical 
column, isn’t it 7 ” he said as he looked up 
again. 

‘^Yes. And in the Morse cipher we got a 
common difference of 42, didn’t we ? ” 
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“ Jove, yes ! I see now,” Colin exclaimed 
excitedly. “ The original message must have 
been arranged in vertical columns, like yours, 
only with forty-two letters per column instead 
of your five. Is that it ? ” 

'' And since the message contained 336 letters, 
there must have been eight columns,” North- 
fleet suggested. “ Unfortunately, it’s not quite 
so simple as that. There’s a second regular 
series of differences in addition to the 42 set. 
When I went over the whole of the H’s and T’s, 
I found that the H’s numbered 18, 31, 177, 184, 
and 199 were linked up with the T’s number^ 
142, 155, 301, 308, and 323, with a com]!d|[| 
difference of 212, instead of the 42. Here ^|r 
have the thing without any extraneous figures 
to confuse your eye.” 

He laid another sheet of paper before Colin. 


H numbers + 336 
H numbers 

354 367 613 620 635 
18 31 177 184 199 

T numbers 142 

212 

165 

212 

310 

212 

308 

212 

323 

212 


Colin gazed at the figures disconsolately. 

“ Fra^ and honest’s my motto,” he declared 
at length. “ I do not follow you this time. In 
fact, if you gave me a month of Sundays in the 
next blue moon I doubt if I’d get much further 
forward on my own wheels. 1 give it up. How 
d’you set about it 7 ” 
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“ We’ll leave it aside for a moment,” North- 
fleet said. “ Go back to your own suggestion 
and arrange the letters in vertical columns with 
forty-two letters in each column. Here’s how 
it works out when you do that.” 

He produced yet another sheet of paper and 
confronted Colin with the following arrange- 
ment : 


1. 

TH 

e 

f 

n 

0 

f n 

22. 

e s 

t 0 d t e 

n 

2. 

0 

a 

g 

a 

r 

T H r 

23. 

n T H n B c e 

n 

3. 

i 

n 

a 

1 

i 

P 

a s 

24. 

P g 

r e TH i 

r 

4. 

i 

n 

B 

t 

i 

c 

e c 

26. 

r B 

d a t b y 

u 

1 

1 

o 

t 

o 

g 

a 

1 s 

26. 

y c 

1 o t y c 
n d B i n 

o 

1 

1 

a 

n 

d 

o 

m in a 

27. 

y a 

g" 

f. 

f TH 

e 

t 

o 

P < 

28. 

u d 

i nm m a 

o 

8. 

i 

n 

g 

0 

a 

t 

n i 

29. 

g o 

t ^ a n 0 

t 

9. 

1 

a 

8 

t 

h 

i 

n k 

30. 

o f 

f i n n i 

g 

10. 

h 

e 

m 

i 

n 

e 

c o 

31. 

h T 

0 u A e r 

p 

11. 

T H 

r 

e 

o 

f 

TH 

32. 

n g 

B t h t b 

e 

12. 

c 

a 

1 

s 

m m 

a n 

33. 

g ^ 

B a o r t 

n 

13. 

e 

TH 

o 

r 

o 

w i 

34. 

o p 

w i f o r 

e 

14. 

t 

i 

1 

1 

i 

n 

e t 

35. 

f e 

B t e X t 

t 

16. 

u 

s 

a 

n 

n 

g 

TH 

36. 

1 1 

g i i e X 

P 

16. 

f 

U 

r 

t 

h 

i 

r t 

37. 

o p 

n o i m e 

B 

17. 

d 

w 

a 

B 

e 

m 

w e 

38. 

V e 

y o e c t 

y 

18. 

h 

e 

r 

n 

y 

c 

0 m 

39. 

t h 

1 n t o p 

a 

19. 

B 

e 

n 

t 

1 

1 

0 f 

40. 

u a 

1 1 o u e 

n 

20. 

O 

t 

i 

c 

m 

a 

a n 

41. 

g 8 

e e d V i 

B 

21. 

0 

f 

f 

0 

f 

T He 

42. 

c 1 

e a d 8 z 

Z 


“ I’ve underlined the TH digraphs which have 
been brought together again by this arrange- 
ment,” Northfleet pointed out. “ You can see 
from that alone that this puts us on the right 
iaack. No mere chance would bring them all 
into positions, side by side, like this.” 
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Yes, but the damned thing doesn’t make 
sense,” Colin broke out in exasperation. ‘‘ It’s 
just as much of a jumble as it was at the start. 
You haven’t solv^ it — or got anywhere near 
solving it.” 

“ T hink so ? ” said Northfleet, imperturbably. 
“ Well, we’ll take no short cuts, then, although 
one’s staring you in the face there. We’ll pro- 
ceed logically, step by step. You see the letters 
I have put in italics ? These are the T’s and 
H’s which fit into the 212-interval series I 
showed you a minute ago. "^he T in line 7 is 
the partner of the H in line 9 ; the T in Ime 14 
is the mate of the H in line 16 ; the T in li nHm 
ought to be associated with the H in 18 ; VH 
the two T’s in line 29 are the companions^ 
the H’s in line 31. Does that suggest anything 
to you ? ” 

“ Not a damned thing,” Colin admitted de- 
spairingly. This cipher business seems to need 
a special brand of head, like mathematics.” 

“ Well, look again,” Northfieet advised. 
“ Each T is associated with an H ; and that H 
is not in the line immediately below, but in the 
second lower line. There’s the T in line 9. Its 
mate is not in line 10 but in line 11. You skip 
a line before you come to the mate. See that ? ” 

“ Yes, I see that, now it’s pointed out. It 
holds for the lot.” 

Then look at it again, and you’ll see also 
that the T and its mate are either in the first 
group of four letters of their respective lines or 
in the last group of four letters, in other words, 
the componenj^ of the digraph always lie in 
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the right-hand half of the column or in the left- 
hand half. You don’t find one in the left-hand 
half and the other in the right-hand half.” 

“ That’s so,” Colin admitted. 

“ That suggests that the two halves of the 
column are really independent, doesn’t it ? And 
that the line intervening between the two com- 
ponents is out of its place proper owing to a 
second transposition introduced during the 
encipherment. Well, then. Try lines 7 and 9 
together, splitting them into two groups of 
four letters each, and omitting line 8. You get 
this : 

?. f T H e t o p ^ 

9. las t ^ink 

Read each section as you would read a book, 
and you can see the left-hand bit is ‘ ... f the 
last . . . ’ while the right-hand bit is ‘ . . . top 
think . . . ’ That loo^ a bit more like English, 
doesn’t it ? ” 

“ I get you, Steve ! ” Colin ejaculated in 
relief, “ This it ? Split the big column into 
two columns-of-fours. Miss out all the even- 
numbered lines ; and read the odd-numbered 
lines like a book, the left-hand page beii^ the 
left column-of-fours and the right-hand ji&ge 
being the right column-of-fours But what about 
the even-numbered lines ? Where do they come 
in ? Or are they just duds ? ” 

“ No, they fit in all right. Here’s how it 
goes : 


(la.) T h e f (lb. )nofn(2a)eaga (2b.) r t h r 
(3a.) i n a 1 (3b. ) i p a b (4a.) i n s t (4b.) i o o 
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5a.l o t o 5b.g a 1 8 6a.l a n d 6b. o mma 

7a. o f t h 7b. t o p t 8a. i n g c 8b. a t n i 

Oa. 1 a 8 t 9b.h i n k 10a. h e mi 10b. n e c o 

And so on. You see how they enciphered it ? 

They wrote their message in columns-of-four. 
That gave eighty-four hues each of four letters. 
Then they split the single long column into four 
short columns and put them side by side, which 
gave the arrangement I’ve just shown you. 
Then they wrote la and lb as a single line, and 
made the next line 2a and 2b, this way : 

Thef nof n 
eagart hr 

And, finally, they re-wrote the thing in the ordbsr 
of the letters down the columns, t e, and so on. 
To decipher it, all the receiver had to do was to 
write the message in vertical lines of 84 letters, 
then arrange the columns as I did just now, and 
so read the thing straight off.” 

“ And how does it read ? ” Colin demanded 
impatiently. 

Now, surely, he would come a step or two 
nearer to the key to the mysteries of Ruffa. 

“ Here’s the transcription. You’d have had it 
sooner if you hadn’t been so suspicious about its 
genuineness.” 

He laid a final sheet of paper on the table, and 
Cohn read the result of all this labour : 

‘‘ The final lot of the last three thousand 
was sent off on Thursday and got through 
safe stop Nothing seen of Nipasgal stop Think 
of throwing them well off the scent by using 
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another port next time stop Advise against 
landing chemicals till further notice stop Grey 
cloud in ofi&ng stop Will give you all clear 
thrice comma at nine comma, nine thirty 
comma and ten thirty comma on night before 
I expect you Ends Z.Z.” 

“ And this is the transcription of the second 
message,” said Northfleet, pointing with his 
pipe-stem lower down the page. 

“ Fishery gunboat has now left district and 
coast is clear comma so far as can be seen stop 
All ready for you to-night comma but ap- 
proach cautiously stop Wait for lights at dusk 
before coming in stop.” 

“ Well,” said Northfleet, a trifle sardonically, 
“ there’s your guaranteed decipherment. And 
what do you make of it ? ” 


II 



CHAPTER X 
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Colin seemed in no haste to show his hand. He 
re-read the two messages with care before open- 
ing his mouth. 

“ Second one’s fairly straight,” he declared 
at last. “ Taken with what we know already, 
it’s just directions to those artists on the 
yacht about coming in here. Only rum thing 
about it is the obvious relie^ they show at the 
Fishery gunboat clearing out. Quite evident 
they didn’t want her poking her nose mto their 
affairs, eh ? ” 

“ Quite,” Northfleet agreed tersely. 

From his tone it was clear that Colin’s infer- 
ence was not new to him. 

“ Put that alongside the bit about the ‘ grey 
cloud in the offing ’ in the other message,” (%lin 
proceeded. “ That Fishery gunboat was grey 
painted. Think there’s anything in that ? ” 

“ I expect that was their pet name for her,” 
Nbrthfleet agreed indifferently. 

“ ‘ Advise against landing chemicals till fur- 
ther notice.’ ” Colin read out. “ They did land 
something, you said. But why all this fuss 
and secrecy about landing a few chemicals ? 
That rather beats me. But perhaps they landed 
something else along with the chemicals. How’d 
that fit ? ” 

“ What else ? ” Northfleet demanded. 

“ Search me, and you’ll find nothi^g,” Colin 
admitted. “ It was just a brain-flash.” 

162 
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“ Flash a little brighter next time,” Northfleet 
suggested. “ It wants a good illumination to 
light up this business, let me tell you.” 

Colin returned to the manuscript. 

“ ‘ Nothing seen of Nipasgal. Think of throw- 
ing them well oflE the scent by using another port 
next time.’ H*m ! Nipasgal ? Sounds like a 
patent medicine. Sure you haven’t slipped a 
cog in the deciphering there ? No ? Well, then, 
T suppose it must be a pet-name for some 
acquaintances of theirs. It’s plural, evidently, 
since it has ' them ’ as a relative. And I gather 
Nipasgal aren’t pals of this lot, since there’s talk 
of throwing them off the scent.” 

He look^ inquiringly at Northfleet. 

“Fom don’t know who they are, by any 
chance ? ” 

Northfleet shook his head. 

“ Can’t identify them. But it doesn’t take a 
Sherlock Holmes to connect them with the need 
for these two guards at Heather Lodge.” 

“ As fierce as all that, you think ? ” Colin 
commented in a reflective tone. “ Secret society, 
what ? Or something in that line ? Sounds a 
bit far-fetched. And yet, one can’t deny that 
old Arrow has these two sudden-death mer- 
chants on his premises. Unless he’s got a 
persecution-mania, there must be something 
behind it all. But what ? ” 

He paused, evidently conning over possi- 
bilities in his mind. 

Here’s what I make of it. Something there’s 
big money in. Something that isn’t just too 
straight. Something that somebody else has 
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tumbled to and begun to threaten unpleasant- 
ness.” 

If he hoped to drawNorthfleet by this, he failed. 

“ What do you make of the reference to a 
fresh port ? ” the chemist asked, instead of 
following Colin’s line of thought. 

“ Nothing much,” Colin Emitted ruefully. 
“ Only one bay in Ruffa, so it doesn’t refer to 
this end. Must mean he wants to change the 
port that yacht comes from or goes to, eh ? ” 

“ And Nipasgal are trying to intercept some- 
thing en rcmity evidently,” was Northfleet’s 
comment. 

“ Yes. Reads that way, certainly.” 

“ What do you make of the first sentence ; 
‘ The final lot of the last three thousand was 
sent off on Thursday and got through safe ’ ? 
Does that suggest anything to you, Trent ? ” 

“ It isn’t three thousand articles. They’re not 
running a factory at Heather Lodge,” Colin 
asserted. Ever seen them send off a big cargo 
of any sort — a cartload of stuff, I mean ? ” 

Northfleet shook his head. 

‘‘ Then it isn’t three thousand pounds,” Colin 
inferred, “ for that would be over a ton weight.” 

“ There are pounds and pouhds,” Northfleet 
pointed out with a satirical smile. 

Colin sat up suddenly. 

“ Now ihaJ^ a a notion I’d never struck. 
Forgery, what ? Packets of bank-notes ? ” 

You can put that out of your head. It isn’t 
that.” 

“ Well, it must mean three thousand pounds 
of some sort. A tidy sum to handle in one 
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transaction. And,” he added reflectively, “ that 
fits in with the fact that both you and I know 
there’s gold at the back of this business, some- 
where. Ruffa must be another name for Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground ; 

“ Here I stand on Tom Tiddler's Oround, 

Picking up gold and silver” 

He broke off abruptly, struck by the accuracy 
of the parallel. He himself had stood on Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground picking up gold not so long 
ago — and it was no mere metaphor. There was 
the gold brick. 

Northfleet also seemed to recognise an aptness 
in the nickname. 

“ Tom Tiddler’s Ground ? ” he echoed. 
“ That’s not bad, Trent. I can teU you this 
much. The Heather Lodge lot are making 
money on Ruffa — big money. It’s Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground for them, at anyrate.” 

An earlier speculation of his own flashed back 
into Colin’s mind. 

“ Placer mining ! ” he ejaculated. 

Northfleet shook his head decidedly. 

“ That notion won’t wash,” he said bluntly. 
“ In the first place, there isn’t a stream longer 
than half a mile in Ruffa. You’d never find placer 
deposits in them. Secondly, I’ve been over 
every inch of the island, bar the Heather Lodge 
grounds, and there’s no sign of any workings — 
no digging, no cradles, nothing. Thirdly, these 
fellows keep to Heather Lodge, except when 
they take the dog for a walk. I’d have seen 
them if they’d been working a deposit. No, you 
can dismiss that notion.” 
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Colin was downcast for a moment, but a fresh 
idea came to his aid. 

“ Hold on, though ! Suppose an alluvial de- 
posit got buried by a cave-in of the banks of an 
old river. The gold would be underground, 
then. What about that subterranean tunnel ? 
Might be some stuff down there. I mean, we 
don’t know anything about it beyond the 
bricked-up part. The Heather Lodge lot may 
have found a deposit near their end and dug an 
adit into it from the tunnel. Then they could 
dig away as they pleased, underground, and 
you’d be no wiser.” 

“ The streams here are too short.” 

Northfleet reiterated his objection in a slightly 
impatient tone. But Colin had an answer ready. 

“ Yes, if Ruffa had been an island from the 
Creation onwards. But it was part of the main- 
land once, 1 guess. The gold may have been 
laid do%n then, when there was plenty of room 
for a river. After that, the land round about 
may have submerged and left Ruffa sticking up.” 

“ I see you’re set on that explanation. Don’t 
let me disturb your mind,” Northfleet begged 
ironically. ‘ ‘ Divert your attention for a moment 
and m show you something. See that big 
white motor-launch in the offing yonder ? She’s 
the Heather Lodge supply-boat. See ! She’s 
coming up in our direction hand over flst.” 

Colin followed Northfleet’s gesture and saw 
the white hull of the visitor cutting through the 
waves in the distance. For a moment the sun 
gleamed dazzlingly on the windows of the cabin as 
the vessel changed her course by a point or two. 
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“ I’ve never seen her before,” CJolin said, as 
he watched the swift approach of the vessel. 
“ Fairish size, she is. CJould stand up to weather 
not badly. Not a bad turn of speed, either. 
Does she call here often, in the usual run ? ” 

“ Irregularly. She was here last week.” 

“ Last week ? I never saw her,” Colin objected. 

“ No. You were out all day with Mrs. Trent, 
down the coast in your motor-boat. The launch 
was away again before you turned up in the 
evening. Do you remember what day that was ? ” 

Something in Northfleet’s tone as he uttered 
the last sentence made Colin look up sharply. 

“ What day it was ? One forgets the days of 
tue week in this place. Lemme see . . . Last 
Thursday, was it ? I mean Thursday in last 
week.” 

“ That’s correct. Does it suggest anything ? ” 

Thursday ? Colin knew he had seen the word 
somewhere. Of course ! It wm in th§ cipher 
message. He pulled the paper towards him and 
re-read the sentence : “ The final lot of the last 
three thousand was sent off on Thursday and 
got through safe.” 

“You mean that motor-launch took away the 
stuff, whatever it is ? ” 

“ Very curious coincidence, if it didn’t,” 
Northfleet commented. “ At least, it took ‘ part ’ 
of it away.” 

“ And the rest went in the yacht, eh ? ” 

“ If it did, it went disguis^ as petrol.” 

“ Petrol tins might hold anything, and you 
didn’t see inside them,” said Colin weightily. 

What did the launch bring in, did you see ? ” 
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“A lot of boxes and parcels,” Northfleet 
answered, making no concealment of the fact 
that he had watched the whole affair. “ They 
might have been simply groceries and so forth. 
In fact, one box at least was that. It had no 
lid and I could see tins and jam-jars in it as they 
carried it up from the jetty. I was up on the 
hill with a good pair of glasses — the ones I use 
for bird-watching,” he explained with a faint 
grin. 

“ Ha ! Thrilling, no doubt,” said Colin, ac- 
knowledging the thrust. “But what’s more to 
the point : what did the launch take away with 
her when she went ? ” 

“ Two wooden boxes, like ammunition boxes, 
rather. They were iron-clamped, I could see. 
And they seemed pretty heavy, to judge by the 
way they carried them — two men to the box.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Colm, in what he hoped was an 
indifferent tone. 

How many of these gold bricks could one pack 
into an ammunition box, he wondered. If the 
box was full, it would make a heavyish load to 
carry over rough ground, certainly. Then a 
fresh thought prompted him to ask a question. 

“ What crew has she, did you see ? ” 

“ Two men. That was all I saw.” 

“ Like these foreign scoundrels on the yacht Y” 
Colin inquired. 

Northffeet shook his head. 

“ I didn’t go near them, so I didn’t hear them 
speak. But I had a good look at them through 
my glasses. English, I’d say. Centlemen, pos- 
sibly— or, at any rate, they’d been gentlemen 
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at one time. Miss Arrow mentioned them to 
me once, and that’s the impression 1 got from 
the way she spoke. It fits in with some other 
information I have from another source.”. 

Colin was busy with his new line of thought. 

“ Four men at Heather Lodge ; two fellows at 
least on the yacht ; and these two on the motor- 
launch. That’s eight men to divide the profits, 
whatever they are. If all that gang are making 
a good thing out of it, the receipts must run into 
big figures.” 

“ They do,” Northfleet confirmed succinctly. 

As well they might, Colin thought, if those 
boxes were packed with gold bricks. Rufia 
must be Tom Tiddler’s Ground and no mistake. 

“ Another thing the launch brought was a 
load of petrol tins,” Northfleet went on, supple- 
menting his earlier list. “ Some of them may 
be for re-fuelling the yacht and the rest must 
be benzene for the Heather Lodge gas plant.” 

He paused for a moment, then and ^ded : 

“ Do these points suggest anything to you, 
Trent \ ” 

Colin pondered for a while without hitting 
upon anything. 

“ No, I don’t see much in it,” he confessed. 

Northfleet put forward his interpretation with 
obvious diffidence. 

“ Perhaps this is straining the thing a bit, 
but here’s an explanation, for what it’s worth,” 
he said. “ If the yacht needs re-fuelling, she 
must have come a longish distance without 
touching a ]^rt. On her looks, she had a for 
bigger effective radius than the motor-launch, 
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and yet it’s the launch that brings the petrol 
tins, and the yacht that takes them away.” 

“ If it was petrol that they held,” Colin ob- 
jected. “ It might have been poteen. Perhaps 
Arrow’s running an illicit still. He may be, for 
all we know.” 

“ Pigs might fly,” said Northfleet contemptu- 
ously. “ Stick to the facts. That short-radius 
motor-launch brings the tins. Therefore its trips 
are well within its ordinary radius of action. 
The yacht’s engine’s only an auxiliary, and yet 
she has been eating up her supply, apparently. 
Obviously she’s had a far longer trip than the 
motor-launch. Besides, the launch drops in here 
fairly regularly, whilst I’ve only seen the yacht 
once or twice since I came to Ruffa. That 
points the same way, on the probabilities of the 
case. I don’t say the thing’s proved, naturally. 
Still it suggests things.” 

But Colin was in no mood for idle discussions 
about the effective radius of yachts or motor- 
launch. A new and brilliant idea had crossed 
his mind, and he blurted it out on the spur of 
the moment. 

“ I Isay, you know. Remember the Traprain 
Law business over on the East Coast. ‘Arohse- 
ology stunt. They dug up a place there* and 
found a sea-rover’s hoa^. (^Id vessels all 
bashed up and squashed for easy carriage. 
Heaps of them. Some old Norse pirate had 
loot^ an abbey on the Normandy coast, or 
somewhere thereabouts. Going up the North 
Sea he’cT got into trouble, somehow. Came 
ashore at Traprain Law, cached his plunder, 
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and probably got scuppered on the way home. 
Never came back for the stuff anyhow.” 

“ Well ? ” Northfleet prompted, with more 
interest than he had hitherto shown in Colin’s 
speculations. 

“ WeU, don’t you see ? ” Colin pursued in high 
excitement. “ That tunnel’s the very place for 
a cache — under the floor or behind some of the 
stones in the walls. Suppose somebody had 
played the old Norseman’s game. And suppose 
Arrow happened to come upon the stuff by 
chance. That would cover every inch of the 
ground.” 

“ Why all this secrecy business, then ? ” 
Northfleet inquired sceptically. 

“ Law of Treasure TVove, of course ! If any 
gold plate or such-like stuff’s found and there’s 
no traceable owner to it the Crown steps in and 
grabs it. You may get something for finding it, 
but it’s Crown property. I don’t know whether 
you get a percentage for your pains or not. 
You certainly don’t scoop the lot. So if you 
bleat about it publicly — snap ! in come the law 
officers and take it off your hands. But if you 
keep your mouth shut — who’s going toTmow 
anjiihing about it, except yourself and your 
pals T There’s your solution, down to a dot.” 

Northfleet made no reply for a full minute. 

“ You may have come near it,” he admitted 
frankly, at last. “ I don’t know whether you’re 
right or wrong, Trent ; but it would be a devil of 
a relief, I can tell you, if that proved fo be the 
true solution. In more ways than one,” he 
added, as though musing aloud. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


Colin would have liked to demand some eluci- 
dation of Northfleet’s meaning, but his tact 
suggested that he should refrain. The chemist’s 
final phrase pointed straight to Hazel Arrow, 
though her name had not been mentioned ; and 
Colin felt that a direct question might freeze up 
the stream of information which had just begun 
to trickle. For some moment-, he sat silent, his 
eyes on the stretch of sea across which the white 
motor-launch was chipping through the waves 
on its way toward the western cape of Ruffa. 
His restraint was at length reg arded ; but when 
Northfleet spoke again he seemed to choose a 
fresh topic. 

“ You seem to gather up out-of-the-way 
information, Trent. Did you ever read any- 
thing about the Philosopher’s Stone ? ” 

Colin shook his head rather doubtfully. His 
store of knowledge in that field was no greater 
than the average man’s. 

“ Not much,” he admitted. “ Stunt of the 
alchemists, wasn’t it ? Something that changed 
lead into gold ? Fake, mostly, if not entirely, 
so to speak. Pot of molten lead ; a few powders 
to give a flash ; a metal rod to stir up the in- 
gredients : that was the outfit, wasn’t it 7 Only, 
the rod was really hollow, plugged with wax 
at both ends, and with some pellets of gold in 
the cavity. When they stirr^ the lead with 
that, t^ wax melted and the gold slipped down 
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into the crucible. Then they could show their 
patrons that the lead contained gold and get a 
subsidy to carry on the good work. That sort 
of thing.” 

“ That sort of thing, as you say,” North- 
fleet confirmed. It was a stock joke with 
generations of lecturers on chemistry Nobody 
believed in the possibility of changing one 
element into another. Anyone who said a word 
in its favour got laughed at. Then came radio- 
activity, and it turned out that every specimen 
of uranium was a bit of the Philosopher’s 
Stone. Know anything about recent work on 
the transmutation of the elements, by any 
chance ? ” 

“ Just what I read in the newspapers,” Colin 
confessed modestly. “ All this stuff about split- 
ting the atom, and so forth.” 

“ And what do you think of it ? You’re a 
plain, unscientific person.” 

“ It doesn’t mean much in my young life, and 
that’s a fact,” Colin admitted. ThnUing to 
you chemists, no doubt. But beyond that, it’s 
just a toy affair. Nothing on a big scale can 
come out of it, ’s far ’s I can see.” 

Northfleet smiled rather wryly. 

1 expect some honest citizens of Alexandria 
said the same when they heard about Hero’s 
aeolipile. And yet it was one of the first steam 
engines.” ‘ 

“ Something in that, perhaps.” Colin’s tone 
showed no enthusiasm. But, so far, this atom- 
splitting’s uneconomic. Uses some frightfully 
expensive stuffs or machinery and doeBi)|t yield 
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enough gold to make a flea wink if you put the 
lot into its eye.” 

“ Like the fellow in Lamb’s essay who burned 
down his house every time he wanted roast pig ? 
Yes. But according to Lamb they weren’t so 
very long before they found a cheaper way of 
doing the job, once they got the right notion 
into their heads. And it might be the same 
with gold-making. Some bright lad might strike 
the right method.” 

Colm shook his head decidedly. 

“ That’s rot,” he afl&rmed bluntly. 

“ Think so ? ” said Northfleet. “ I’m not so 
sure.” 

“ But it would have made a stir, if it had been 
done,” Colin objected. “ It’d upset things a bit. 

would be on to it like terriers after 

Northfleet made no attempt to conceal his 
amusement. 

“ Yes. And the wiseacre in the street, like 
you, would turn up his nose and say : ‘ Fake ! ’ 
immediately. And then he’d forget it, eh ? 
But here’s an actual case. I’m not inventing 
it. I read about it in an old volume of PearaarCs 
Ma/gazine that was kicking about the house when 
I was a kid at school.” 

Colin snorted contemptuously. 

“ Is that where you get your chemical informa- 
tion ? ” he inquired ironically. “ Wish I’d taken 
up chemistry myself. It must be light reading.” 

“ All Fm trying to do is to convince you I’m 
not inventing,” Northfleet assured him. “ You’ll 
find th^ busineBs mentioned in Fournier d’Albe’s 


Newspape 
a rat.’* 
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life of Sir William Crookes. There’s a fairly full 
account of it in Commander Gould’s Enigmae^ 
too. That’s surely enough to satisfy you that 
I’m not trying to pull your leg.” 

“ All right,” said Colin ; “ give us the yam, 
whatever it is.” 

“ Towards the end of last century,” North- 
fleet began, unperturbed, “ there was an Ameri- 
can chemist by the name of Emmens. He 
invented an explosive called ‘ Emmensite,’ 
which I believe was taken up by the U.S.A. 
Government. In 1897 Emmens gave out that 
he had discovered how to convert silver into 
gold. He started with Mexican silver dollars, 
and by using some machinery or other — he 
called it a Force Engine — he claimed that he 
had turned the silver into a stuff called ‘ Argent- 
aurum,’ which was half-way between silver and 
gold. From this argentaurum he could go on 
a further stage if he liked and change it into 
gold by continuing his treatment.” 

Fake ! ” was Colin’s comment, accompanied 
by a shrug of his shoulders. “ You don’t swallow 
that, do you ? ” 

Not as it stands, I admit. Modem ideas 
don’t allow for any such half-way materials as 
argentaurum was supposed to be. But let that 
go, for the moment. The point is that Emmois 
took his argentaurum gold to the United States * 
Mint. They tested it^ found it was gold right 
enough, and bought it from him over the 
counter. Between April and December, 1897, 
they purchased between six and seven hundred 
ounces of his gold — close on eight thousand 
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dollars’ worth of gold at the price then current. 
And that’s no newspaper yam.” 

“ Not pulling my leg, really ? ” Cplin de- 
manded suspiciously. 

“ Not in the slightest.” 

“ But why didn’t someone else repeat the 
experiments and ” 

“ Suppose you yourself made a discovery of 
that sort,” Northfleet interrupted, “ what would 
you do ? If you were a pure dyed-in-the-wool 
scientific man with no interests beyond the 
search for truth and the advancement of know- 
ledge, you’d publish your method and throw 
the thing open to the world. But science is a 
dashed poorly-paid industry, let me tell you. 
Wouldn’t you be just a trifle tempted to stick 
to your discovery and make money out of it, 
instead of giving the show away ? I don’t mind 
admitting that I’d suffer a qualm or two if I had 
to come to a decision myself about that. And, 
besides, it might be made well worth your while 
to keep your jaw shut. The gold industry has 
a lot of ramifications, and some people might 
prefer to pay you for secrecy — pay high, too.” 

“ Hadn’t seen that side of it,” Colin admitted 
handsomely. 

“ Emmens made no bones about it,” North- 
fleet went on. “ He went into the thing purely 
as a case of Mammon-seeking. He said so him- 
self : * No disciples desired and no believers asked 
for ’ ; that was his attitude wnbn Crookes tackled 
him about his process. Now if you’d been in 
Emmens’s shoes, what line would you have 
taken ? ” 
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“ Keep it dark, I suppose, and go on selling 
the gold.” 

” And suppose the newspapers got hold of it 
and made a mild stunt of your alchemy, what 
then ? ” 

“ Keeponsayingnothing, andlet them tire of it.” 

** Or else publish a whoUy misleading account 
of your process to keep the really dangerous 
people — your fellow-chemists — clean off the 
track. Keep them guessing as long as you 
could. And, if they bothered you, tell them 
that science could go and cook itself, for all you 
cared. In fact, behave in a wholly unscientific 
manner, with a dose of rudeness thrown in.” 

“ And was this stunt really run at a profit ? ” 
Colin asked in a less sceptical tone. 

** His figures show that he made a profit of 
one poimd six shiUings on every ounce of silver 
transmuted, after all costs had been deducted. 
Nowadays, with gold up in price, the profits 
would be far bigger.” 

“ H’m ! ” Goto ejaculated thoughtfully. 

‘‘ 1 only spoke of Emmens to Imock some of 
that cocluureness out of you, Trent,” North- 
fleet explained. ** You can forget about him 
now. He hasn't the remotest connection with 
the present affair. I just want you to realise 
that gold-making is quite on the cards, and that 
economical gold-malmg isn't an impossibility. 
You can't rule it out entirely ; we’ve got a bit 
more careful abouV saying * Impossible ! ’ now- 
adays in chemistry. Now, does the name of 
Leven suggest an^^hing to you. F. A. Leven, 
with a lot of the ^phabet after it.” 
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“ Lemme see.” Colin pondered. “D’youmean 
the scientific fellow ? ” 

“ He was Professor of Chemistry at the'Westem 
Adelphi College in Bayswater, in our day.” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” Colin had a sudden recollection. 
“ I remember. Didn’t he get into a row with the 
police over some pretty ladies in the street and 
get hauled off to the lock-up, once ? ” 

“ Here’s Fame ! ” said Northfleet sardonically. 
“ Be a distinguished scientific man for years, 
and the man in the street never hears of you. 
Get into some squalid row at a street-corner and 
you print yourself on the public memory. That’s 
what happened in Leven’s cas?, anyhow. He 
was one of the smartest men in his own line ; but 
his line wasn’t the sort that the man in the street 
could make head or tail of ; so Leven’s name 
meant nothing to the public until he was had up 
at Bow Street.” 

“ Well, what about it, anyway ? ” Colin in- 
quired. “ That scandal’s ten years old now. I 
read about it when 1 was in my first year at 
U.C.L.” 

“ Don’t be in a huiry, Trent. That incident’s 
important. Straws show the way the wind 
blows.” 

Colin caught the hint. 

“ Bad lad, eh ? Bit of a rip, and all that sort 
of thing, you mean ? ” 

“ Draw your own conclusions,” Northfleet 
grunted. “ I’ve stuck to the facts, pure and 
simple. I prefer that course, for certain reasons. 
But I’ll say this. Leven had very expensive 
tastes and he drew A salary of seven hundred 
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potinds a year. I dare say he had a private 
practice to help him. StiU, if there was any 
truth in rumours, he must have found it a stiff 
business. He got in amongst a lot of very 
queer fish, too. I don’t need to say any more. 
You can read between the lines yourself.” 

His shrug was very expressive. 

“ All right. Skip that, and get on,” Colin 
suggested. 

“ Very well. The next stage of the thing 
is pretty vague. It was mostly a matter of 
hints dropped here and there to different 
people. He’d got on to a big thing, had Leven. 
He didn’t push it on the world, as if he wanted 
the world to know all about it. No, he seemed 
to let it out in spite of himself. At a dinner he’d 
do himself extremely well off the wine-list, and 
then he’d grow a bit talkative. Something 
would be blurted out on the spur of the moment ; 
then he’d wake up to the fact that he’d let his 
tongue run away with him, and he’d shut up as 
tight as an oyster.” 

“ Rummy, that, certainly,” Colin commented. 
“ And no particulars ? ” 

“ No particulars whatever. The result was 
that the chemical world got the notion that he 
had something up his sleeve — something big ; 
but exactly what it was they couldn’t define. 
If they’d gone into committee and pooled all 
they’d heard individually I doubt if they’d have 
made much out of it. The nearest thing was 
when he was put up to speak at a Chem. Soo. 
dinner. He’d mixed his drinks a bit, and in 
proposing a toast he turned aside to make a 
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lot of sneering remarks about the ‘fiddling 
methods ’ and ‘ paltry results * of the trans- 
mutationists. Without putting it into plain 
words, he made it sound as if he were an expert 
patting a lot of beginners on the back for their 
little efforts. I heard that speech myself. It 
was in damnably bad taste, but that made it 
all the more convincing, in a way.” 

“ What sort of man is he ? ” Colin interjected. 

“ I’ve never spoken to him in my life,” North- 
fieet explained. “ But I’ve watched him often 
at meetings of the Chemical. He’s an egotist 
of the extreme sort. Number One is all that 
counts with him. That sticks out all over him. 
He built up no school at the Adelphi College, 
because he took care that no student working 
with him ever got a spark of the credit. ‘ We ’ 
simply wasn’t in his Actionary. It was ’ all 
the time. ‘ I was the first worker in this line ’ : 
‘ I foresaw this difficulty and I devised means 
to get over it ’ ; ‘ / brought out the important 

fact that * ; ‘ / said the last word on this 

subject in my paper of such-and-such a date ’ ; 
and so on and so forth. He quarrelled with all 
his old students, too ; and with most of his 
colleagues as well, I’ve heard. Naturally he 
wasn’t liked. But a clever man can do without 
people’s liking — ^up to a point at any rate.” 

“ Don’t flatter him, do you ? ” was Colin’s 
comment. 

There was a personal note in Northfleet’s 
description, in spite of his carefully-assumed 
indifference ; and Colin now had little difficulty 
in guessing the origin of it. With an effort he 
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refrained from making the obviouB identifica- 
tion aloud. It would come better when he had 
listened to the whole story, he felt. 

“ Well,” Northfleet continued, without noticing 
the interruption, “ things went on like this for 
a while. Then, in 1924, he walked up Tower 
Hill, dropped in at the Royal Mint, dumped 
some gold on the counter, and demanded pay- 
ment. In those days you could insist on having 
gold of a certain purity converted into sovereigns. 
Naturally, they didn’t take his word for it. The 
stuff was assayed, and it turned out to be what 
he said it was — fairly pure gold. They had to 
pay him for it. I’ve been told that he went 
back several times, always with sound stuff, and 
in fair quantities too.” 

Colin had no need to feign interest. With the 
gold brick in his pocket and the mysteries of 
Ruffa in his mind, he wanted to hurry North- 
fleet’s narrative, for he could see whither it was 
trending. 

'' In 1925,” Northfleet resumed, that little 
game came to an end. Free coinage of bullion 
at the Royal Mint was abolished. I don’t sup- 
pose be h^ much difficulty in finding an alter- 
native market. The fact that he he^ sold his 
stuff to the Mint was pretty convincing. And 
any jeweller who bought from him woidd take 
good care to have the stuff assayed by an 
independent expert. It wasn’t spot-pure gold, 
but it was quite worth refining. It varied from 
sample to sampile. There was always a fair 
amount of silver in it, some copper, and a little 
platinum. These, in case you don’t know, are 
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impurities fomid in specimens of natural gold, 
at times. Here are the results of the analysis 
of a sample of Leven’s gold. The figures are 
percentages.” 

He handed over a paper and Colin read : 


Gold . . 

. 61-63 

Silver . 

. 28-71 

Copper 

8-62 

Iron . 

0-75 

Platinum . 

0-25 

Zinc . 

0-04 


100 00 

“ Seems to be a lot of silver in the stuff,” 
Colin commented. 

“ Not more than you find in some specimens 
of native gold,” Northfleet assured him. “I’ve 
seen analyses of some Transylvanian gold where 
the silver content went as high as thirty-eight 
per cent. Gold and silver always seem to be 
associated in Nature.” 

“ This percentage business conveys nothing 
definite to me,” Colin admitted, tapping the 
paper as he spoke. “ What’s the ^eness of this 
stuff ? How many carats ? ” 

“ Round about fifteen. Pure gold’s reckoned 
as twenty-four carat.” 

“ How do you know these figures are O.K. ? ” 
Colin demanded in a slightly sceptical tone. 

“ Because I did the analysis myself. You 
needn’t ask me who gave me tne stuff. I shan’t 
tell you that,” said Northfieet bluntly. 

Colin thought he could read between the lines. 
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Some jeweller had employed Northfleet to make 
the assay. Naturally, he could not give his 
employet away. It was stretching things quite 
far enough to show the anal3rtical results. 

“ So much for that,” Northfleet went on. 
“I’ve no notion how much gold Leven managed 
to get off his hands through the jewellers and 
bullion dealers. His sales varied in amount and 
were at irregular intervals ; but judging by his 
standard of living he must have driven a pretty 
brisk trade. And then, apparently, somebody 
split. The thing leaked out, anyhow. A couple 
of cheap sensational papers came out one day with 
a portrait of Leven and headlines : ‘ Alchemists’ 
Dreams Come True ’ ; ‘ British Scientist Makes 
Gold ’ ; ‘ Interview With The Inventor and all 
the rest of it. 

“ That interview was a bit curious. Leven 
took the stand that he was a purely scientific 
person ; the process was still in its early stages ; 
he didn’t care to say much about it just yet ; in 
due course his residts would be communicated 
to the chemical journals, etc., etc. That choked 
off the journalists — too dull for them. So they 
dropped the thing instanter. As for the man in 
the street, he’d never heard of Leven before. 
Leven might be a distinguished scientist, as the 
papers said. But making gold ? The man in 
the street wasn’t going to be such a ruddy fool 
as to swallow that. So he just muttered ‘ Fake ! ’ 
and turned over to the sporting news. In 
another couple of days the public had forgotten 
about the whole affair. In chemical circles there 
was a certain amount of Schadenfrevde^ some 
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rather cheerful rubbing of the hands, and nods 
and winks among the people who hated Leven 
most. In their view he’d come down badly — ^been 
fairly caught out in a bluS. They thought it was 
an attempt at self-advertisement on Leven’s 
part, and they rather rejoiced at it having 
gone wrong. Most of them simply disbelieved 
the whole tale and thought the reporters had 
invented the story about the Mint. 

“ Perhaps it was another of Leven’s calculated 
indiscretions. Or possibly his hand was forced 
in some way. I don’t know. Anyway, the thing 
had a very brief publicity, of a kind — and then 
there was dead silence on the subject. But Leven 
went on selling his gold. It was as good as the 
next man’s, whether Nature made it or Leven, 
and he easily found a market. 

“ But that newspaper stunt made one change 
in the situation. Leven got frightened, I judge. 
After all, if you get a reputation of being a 
gold-maker, you may be worth burgling. That 
must have been the real factor behind the story 
Miss Arrow told you the other night. He got 
into a funk and he hired a guard — that crea- 
ture Zelensky. Doesn’t that suggest that gold- 
making’s a paying business for Leven ? ” 

“ Suppose it does,” Colin agreed. “ But who 
is this Zelensky cove ? ” 

Northfleet pondered a few moments before 
answering. 

“ Well, you’ve more or less promised your 
help,” he decided at last, so I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t tell you what 1 know in the matter. 
Zeloisky’s biography’s been looked up. One 
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eztraot will be enough. Yon remember the 
Separatist stunt in the Rhineland ? Zelensky 
commanded one of the squads that played a part 
in that show. By and by the Separatist business 
fizzled out, and Zelensky’s paymasters were left 
with his gang of ruffians on their hands. They 
didn’t want them any longer. What was to be 
done ? They put it to Zelensky, and he got 
them out of the difficulty — easy enough, ti^. 
He got his pack of armed scoundrels together ; 
filled them up with drink ; proposed a raid on 
some villages up in the hill-district near by ; 
loaded his crew on to a motor-lorry and star^ 
them off in great glee at the treat before them — 
loot and aU the rest of it. Zelensky himself 
contrived to get left behind. He walked straight 
off and phoned up the road, warning the villagers 
of the coming of the looters. The country people 
had no use for Separatists ; they’d hea^ all 
about them. So they just ambushed the lorry 

on a steep gradient ” 

“And ? ” Colin interjected as Northfleet paused. 
“ Oh, they got ’em at a disadvantage, of 
course. Killed the lot with scythes, pruning^ 
knives, or anything else that came handy. No 
one asked any questions. Why should they ? ” 
“You mean the beggar betrayed his own 
men ? ” Colin ejaculate, aghast at such cold- 
blooded treachery. 

“ I don’t suppose that worried him much,” 
was Northfleet’s comment. “ His paymastm 
wanted a job done. They paid him to do it. 
He did it. That’s how he’d look at it, I expect.” 
Colin looked sharply at NortMeet. The 
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chemist’s matter-of-fact tone almost suggested 
that he felt no particular disapproval of the 
episode/ In fact, the neatness and efficiency of 
Zelensky seemed to have extracted a faint 
tribute of respect. Northfleet met his eye with 
a sardonic expression. 

“ Not going into mourning for them, are 
you ? ” he asked. “ My own view is that the 
fewer scoundrels there are the better world it’ll 
be. So I don’t weep when a few ruffians get 
their deserts. One ought to look at these affairs 
dispassionately.” 

^lin abruptly changed the subject. 

“ Leven — that’s old Arrow, I suppose, under 
a false name ? ” 

Northfleet nodded. 

“ Yes. He took Miss Arrow’s name to hide 
under. Probably she would have refused to mas- 
querade under a false name herself ; so he chose 
hers to save bother when he brought her up here.” 

Colin plunged into reflection for a few moments 
before he spoke again. 

Leven must be putting a fair strain on a 
Scoundrel like this Zelensky — having him around 
with all this gold-making going on.” 

“ 1 doubt if Zelensky has even a glimmering 
that there’s gold at all,” Northfleet answered 
thoughtfully. “ Leven wouldn’t need to tell 
him. Zelensky’s hired as a bodyguard. No need 
for him to be taken into Leven’ s confldence. 
Nor Natorp either. He’s a Lett of some sort, 
I believe, with a Russian record no better than 
his colleague’s.” 

“Take it as read, then,” Colin suggested. 
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** Makes one sick to hear about that sort of 
thing. Go on with the story.” 

“ Very well. It looks as though Leven evi- 
dently didn’t feel safe in London, even under 
the guard of these two beauties. Or there may 
have been another reason. I’m merely guessing 
there. To stick to facts, he resigned the 
Adelphi College — which in itself shows he was 
doing pretty well out of his gold-making — and 
he disappeared from London. He covered his 
tracks, came north, and settled down in Ruffa 
here, to carry on his work. He brought his 
niece along with him, probably so as to leave 
no one behind who could let out where he was. 
She’s entirely dependent on him, so she had to 
do as she was told, I gather.” 

“ How much of all this does Miss Arrow 
know ? ” Colin asked with some reluctance. 

“ Next to nothing,” said Northfleet curtly. 
“ She was at school when the newspaper stunt 
happened, and I’ve learned that it was one of 
these weird boarding-schools where the girls 
aren’t allowed to see a newspaper of any sort. 
So she heard nothing about the gold-making 
business, I expect. I’ve never questioned her — 
I prefer to play the game in this case — ^but she 
speaks quite freely about some chemical work 
that her uncle carries on in his laboratory here. 
She’s not the sort of girl who could lie easily. 
Ergo, she doesn’t know what’s going on, or she’d 
have been told to keep her mouth shut. She 
knows nothing, so she can tell nothing. That’s 
old Leven’s point of view, I believe.” 

“ No use asking where you come in, is there ? ” 
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“ None whatever. Guess for yoursdf as much 
aa you like. Who’d be affected if Leven took 
to making gold on a huge scale ? No, you 
needn’t bother suggesting possibilities, broause 
Fm not going to contradict you and give you a 
chance of worrying it out by elimination.” 

Colin was satisff^ that Northfleet had treated 
him fairly, within his self-imposed limits. Some- 
thing seemed called for in return. He put his 
hand in his pocket and fished out the gold brick, 
which he had brought with him to use in case it 
seemed fair to do so. 

“ What d’you make of that ? ” he asked with 
a faint tinge of triumph in hii tone as he laid 
it on the table. 

If he had hoped to surprise Northfleet, he was 
successful. 

“ Where the devil did you lay your hands on 
this 7 ” demanded the chemist, with more ex- 
citement than Colin had yet seen him betray. 

Colin, having made up his mind to be frank, 
gave him the whole story without reservation. 

‘‘ What do you make of it 7 ” he asked, when 
he had told his tale. 

** H’m ! ” Northfleet said thoughtfully. “ He 
wasn’t so far out after all when he hired a 
bodyguard. I’d no idea there was as much in 
it as this. Your hare-lipped pal must have been 
a cute beggar to get past Natorp & Co. and 
burgle the gold store.” 

“ Fits in, doesn’t it, with those hints about 
Nipasgal’s activities in the cipher message 7 ” 

Northfleet nodded. 

‘‘What puBzles me is how Master Hare-lip 
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got away from them aJl, including the wolf 
hound,*’ he said in a doubtful tone. Seems 
a bit strange.” 

Colin had another of his bright ideas. 

” S’pose old Arrow — ^Leven, I mean — called 
them off, eh ? If he’d let Natorp & Co. get hold 
of Hare-lip they’d have searohed him for arms, 
and the gold brick might have turned up. That 
would have made Natorp and his pal open their 
eyes a bit. Gk)ld in quantity’s a big temptation, 
^d most likely old Arrow — Leven, I mean — 
hasn’t got a c^dlike trust in the hbnesty of 
his guards. He’d want to keep ’em in the dark 
at fidmost any cost.” 

“ Something in that, possibly,” Northfleet 
admitted fraiSdy. “ I wonder how your hare- 
lipped friend got away finally — ^if he did get 
away at all,” he added meaningly. 

“ A pal with a boat, I suppose,” Colin sug- 
gested, ignoring the darker alternative. “ There 
must have been a boat there, or he couldn’t have 
landed on Ruffa at all.” 

Yes. And I suppose a boat can be sunk in 
deep water all right,” Northfleet added, obviously 
pursuing his second line of thought. Then with 
a change of tone he went on, ” By the way, 
Trent, would you mind letting me have that 
ingot 7 It would be a useful bit of evidence for 
me to show to my employers. You’ll get paid 
full value for it, of course.” • 

” Not my property.” Colin pointed out. “ May 
^ Leven’s, though Fve no proof of that. Fact 
is. I’d just as soon get it off my hands, sinoe Fve 
no claim on it. Suits us both, that 7 ” 
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“ Put in that way, certainly.” 

He picked up the ingot from the table and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“ That’s all right,” said Colin. “ But look 
here. Another idea. Is this Leven’s first visit 
to Buffa, or has he been here before ? ” 

For a moment Northfieet seemed puzzled by 
the question, then his face cleared. 

“ Oh, I see, now. You’re still harping on that 
treasure-trove notion, are you ? I can’t help 
you there. Dinnet might be able to give you the 
information if you asked him.” 

“ Which m do immediately I get back to 
Wester Voe. Another idea. Why is Leven 
worried about the Fisheries gunboat ? ” 

” Can’t say,” Northfieet answered frankly. 
Then, after a pause, he added, “ Leven deals 
with a number of chemical firms, buying reagents 
for his private practice. Since the newspaper 
stunt he’s bought nothing from these people 
but the commonest kind of chemicals — ^just the 
usual analytical stuff. 1 happen to know that. 
But if he’s the man 1 take Mm for, he’s done 
that of set purpose. If any out-of-the-way stuffs 
are needed in this business of his he’s managed 
to camoufiage his purchases. Probably he does 
his buying through agents of his own, so that 
his name never appears on an invoice.” 

“I see ! ” Colin interrupted. ” The yacht 
brings these stuffs direct from the Continent, 
perhaps. That would fit in with what you said 
about petrol supply and effective radius and so 
on. If the yacht brings ’em, they don’t go 
through the Customs. There’s no trail left for 
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Nipasgal to pick up by any mishap. There’s 
no clue to Leven’s processes in his gold-making. 
But of course that means he’s smuggling, if the 
stufPs dutiable ; and so he’s not keen on landing 
chemicals while the Fisheries boat’s in the offing. 
She might spot his game and pass the word to 
the nearest Customs people.” 

“ That might be it,” Northfleet admitted* 
rather grudgingly. 

“ Don’t see one thing, yet,” Colin confessed^ 
“ S’ pose old Arrow — Leven, I mean — is making 
gold and selling it at a profit, as you say, well, 
what’s the odds ? Gives him a nice little income, 
I’d imagine. But is anybody a penny the worse 
for that ? People who buy his stuff* aren’t 
swindled. Get full value for their money, don’t 
they ? Couldn’t have him up for false pretences, 
even if they tried, I take it. Then why all this 
fuss ? Why not let him push along with his 
gold-making in peace, instead of pol^g a nose 
into his private affairs ? Seems to me a bit 
uncalled-for, don’t you know. He’s not doing 
anybody any harm, ’s far ’s I can see. And he’s 
got troubles enough on his hands without you 
butting in, surely ? I’m not criticising you, you 
understand ? It’s your own show and none of 
my business. But what I mean to say is : aren’t 
you and your pals — ^whoever they are— making 
a mountain out of a molehill ? ” 

Northfleet looked at him keenly. 

“ You’re not trying to draw me. I quite see 
that. And I’m not going to be drawn, in any 
case. My employer is Lord Knows Who— a 
recent creation, not in the Peerages yet. Now 
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I’ll put the thing in general terms, just to oorreot 
your perspective a bit. Suppose— as you say — 
that Leven’s process requires an expensive plant. 
Say, for instance, that it needs a radioactive 
material at some stage or other. Leven’s not 
a rich man, as I’ve told you. His spare cash 
wouldn’t go far in buying any of the really 
strongly radioactive stuffs. Assume, then, that 
he has managed to scrape up a small quantity — 
enough for transmutation on a very moderate 
scale. In passing. I’m quite sure that he’s not 
doing it in that way ; I’m merely giving you a 
concrete illustration.” 

“ Right,” Colin agreed. “ I see your point. 
Go on.” 

“Uider such conditions, Leven could turn 
out a very modest supply of his gold. As you 
say ; what’s the harm in that ? None what- 
ever, so long as things remain at this stage. But 
if Lfeven can turn out a small supply with his 
present plant, he could obviously turn out a 
bigger supply with a bigger plant. Or if some- 
body with big resources got hold of Leven’s 
secret, the same thing would happen. If you 
can make a pound of gold economically, it’s 
not likely that you’d be unable to turn out a 
ton of it at a profit if you extend your ^dnt 
sufficiently. Suppose Leven or anyone else were 
put in a position to turn out gold by the ton 
instead of by the ounce, what results would 
follow ? Just think that over.” 

Slump in the Kaffir market,” said Colin 
sapiently. “ Drop in all gold-mining ahaces. 
Grass growing in the streets of Joht^esbuig 
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and all that sort of thing. Um 1 Yes, I suppose 
it would be disturbing.’" 

‘‘ Because the price of gold would drop, once 
the secret leaked out ? ^d what about all the 
gold deposits that the nations are holding in 
their Treasuries ? ” 

Colin began to open his eyes as these aspects 
of the matter dawned upon him. 

Zooks ! This begins to look serious. It 
does, really. I hadn’t seen it on quite tl^t 
scale. International problem, eh ? And half 
the governments in the world wondering where 
they stand ? Y’know, Northfleet, this is a bit 
disturbing, when you come to look at it.” 

“ Wakmg up, are you ? ” Northfl^t said 
cynically. “ Better wire your stockbroker to 
sell your Rand shares, if it’s as bad as all that. 
I’ll give you a tip for your next investment. If 
gold went out, what metal would take its place?” 

“ Silver ? ” 

“ And what about the countries on a silver 
basis ? How would they be affected ? ” 

“ Meaning that silver would appreciate when 
gold dropp^ out, and so countries with a silver 
coinage would stand to gain ? ” 

. “ I’m no economist,” Northfleet pointed out. 

Fm just suggesting problems. I don’t profess 
to solve them for you. But if silver were to 
appreciate in value, who’d stand to gain by it ? 
The Americas between them produce two-thirds 
of the world output of silver. Mexico alone 
represents a third of the silver output of the 
globe. What sort of country’s Mexico, Trent ? ” 

“A bit unsettled, according to my newspaper.” 

*3 
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“ Hardly good for the world if one-third of 
its total supply of the most precious currency- 
metal came from an unstable country. Some- 
body would have to put that right, wouldn’t 
they ? A little war on somebody’s hands, 
perhaps ? See, the horizons opening up a bit ? ” 

Colin turned in his seat and looked up at the 
rock- and heather-strewn slopes of the island. 
Then he swung roimd again and gazed at the 
shore, where the fulmar petrels were going about 
their little affairs or sitting placidly, two by two, 
on the shelves of rock. It seemed an incon- 
gruous setting for a chemical process which, if 
Northfleet were right, might shake the world 
and give a new tilt to human affairs. 

“ Funny to think that an acre or two of an 
islet like Ruffa should hold all that,” he reflected 
aloud in a faintly awed tone. 

“ Oh, I don’t say it’s likely to come to that,” 
Northfleet pointed oud. “I merely drew a 
prettv picture for you, to show you some of the 
posainilities behind gold-making. Lots of things 
might happen before it got to that stage. For 
instance, some people might feel justified in 
calling a halt by pretty drastic methods applied 
to Leven & Co. Say a treatment with lead pills — 
thenickel-coated brand, or something of that sort. 
Or, again, Leven might join up with somebody 
who could provide him with the sinews of war, so 
that his gold-making plant could be extended im- 
mensely and his output vastly increased.” 

‘‘ I say, you know,” Colin protested, “ this is 
a bit of a nightmare. You don’t really think all 
this is likely to happen 7 ” 
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Northfleet shragged his shouldeis in a non- 
committal fashion. 

“ I started by saying : ‘ Suppose ...” An 
economist would give you worse goose-flesh on 
the subject, I dare say.” 

“ I’m just trying to think out who would 
be mainly aflected by somebody flooding the 
market with gold,” Colin said tentatively. “ The 
South African mines, obviously ; the bullion 
dealers ; the banks, of course ; the big financiers, 
too ; and any governments that have stuck 
to the gold standard. Jove ! That’s a pretty 
formidable lot.” 

“ And the governments that are off the gold 
standard as well,” Northfleet pointed out. “ The 
whole international finance situation would be 
shaken up.” 

“ And I suppose your Lord Knows Who 
amongst them ? ” said Colin ironically. He 
glanc^ at his watch and added : “ Well, time’s 
getting on. I’d better be pushing along now.” 

Northfleet made no attempt to detain him. 

As Colin climbed the ridge which separated 
the shieling from Wester Voe he felt like a man 
who has just come to the end of a very vivid 
short story. There had been a dispassionateness 
about Northfleet’s exposition which lent to it a 
remarkable convincingness ; and the occasional 
lapse from that attitude had made the thing 
even more real to Colin. But as he trudged up 
the heathery slope, the standards of everyday 
feelings came back to him slowly, just as they do 
to a reader when he lays down the book which 
has been holding his attention. The impression 
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of a world out of joint began quickly to fade 
from his mind, among the bell-heather and the 
rooks of Rufia, with the little streamlet tinkling 
into pool after pool as he walked beside it. 
Natu^ things appeal to simple minds, and 
Colin was of the simple cast. Without knowing 
it, he was being soothed by his surroundings and 
relieved from his nightmare. 

When he reached the watershed, he stopped 
for a time and scanned the landscape. Down 
below him, alongside the jetty, lay the white 
motor-launch, spick and span in the sunshine, 
with a man in a yachting-cap lounging aboard 
her. Nearer in, on the path leading across to 
Heather Lodge, were two laden figures. One of 
them, from his clothes, evidently belonged to 
the launch ; the other Colin assumed to be 
Beeston, the assistant, whom he had not seen 
before. They were carrjnng up stores from the 
launch, apparently. 

Colin’s eyes passed on to Heather Lodge itself, 
a stiff-architectured house, built to withstand 
the winter storms of Rufia, but unimpressive in 
the extreme. Was it credible that an ordinary- 
looking place like that could be the danger-spot 
of the world’s finance ? Nonsense ! Colin as- 
sured himself. Northfleet had been doing a bit 
of leg-pulling, seeing how far he could go without 
raising Colin’s suspicions. There was nothing in 
all that stuff. 

And then, like a cloud on a summer sun, came 
the recoUection of the armed guards. One 
couldn’t call them ordinary or wave them aside 
out of the affair. Whether Northfleet had told 
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a straight tale or not, Messrs. Natorp and 
Zelensky were something that Colin had seen 
with his own eyes and Sdn’t need to take on 
trust. There was something rum about the crew 
at Heather Lodge. And there was the gold 
brick also to fit into the scheme. There was no 
hearsay about it either. 

But then, as Colin assured himself, the whole 
gold-making business might well be — as he 
phrased it to himself — “ All my eye and Betty 
Martin.” The gold brick and the gold sales had 
to be explained, certainly. But gold-making ! 
Colin’s robust copimon sense assured him that 
people didn’t make gold. Not in quantity at 
any rate. The gold could be accounted for in far 
m^ plausible ways. A Norse pirate’s hoard, for 
inmnce, or . . . And as Colin’s eye travelled 
beyond the bay to the black fangs of the skerry 
a fresh idea crossed his mind. There was the 
Armada^easure-ship in the bay. That stuff, 
too, woincl^e treasure-trove, with all the induce- 
ments to secrecy if its store were tapped. One 
could go on selling gold in quantity for long enough, 
if one had an Aimada galleon to draw from. 

His glance passed on to Wester Voe ; and the 
figures of Jean and Hazel on the tennis-court 
drew his thoughts in another direction. Was it 
good business to let himself get entangled in 
Northfleet’s schemes. Colin stoo4 to gain noth- 
ing from them, and there was Jean to consider. 
After all, he knew nothing about Northfleet, 
except that they had been through University 
College at the same time. For all one could 
tell, Northfieet might have turned out a rank 
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wrong ’iin sinoe then. Cblin would never have 
heSiTd about that. Perhaps he had been over- 
hasty in partly with that gold brick, he reflected. 

But it is difficult to be a pessimist when one 
stands on a ridge above the sea, with a faint 
breeze rippling the heather at one’s feet and a 
summer sun making diamonds on the waves 
below. Colin reacted to his environment and 
brushed aside hia forebodings. After all, he 
wasn’t really involved. He could draw out 
whenever it suited him. And so far, except in 
the matter of the gold brick, he had done prac- 
tically nothing in the affair. In short, why worry? 

It was a much more cheerful Colin who arrived 
at Wester Voe and rang the bell for Dinnet. 

“ Oh, Dinnet, do you remember Mr. Arrow 
visiting Ruff a before this ? ” 

The factotum pondered for a while, then he 
shook his head. 

“ No, sir. Before Mr. Arrow took it. Heather 
Lodge was let to a gentleman retired from the 
Navy. He took the house year after year, I 
remember. He was here in 1926, sir, when I 
first came to Ruffa ; and he’d had the house for 
a year or two before that. He’s dead now, sir. 
Pve heard, somewhere, that before him there 
was a Mr. Leven, who took the house one 
summer. But that was before my time, sir.’ 

“ Ah ! Thanks, Dinnet. That’s all I wanted 
to know. Idle curiosity, and all that.” 

Dinnet retired, evidently surprised at this 
digging up of ancient history ; and Colin was 
left to- put two and two together and to make 
what he could from them. 



CHAPTER XII THE MAN FROM THE MAINLAND 

“ The ‘ fac-to-tum’s ’ late to-night, Colin,” Jean 
complained as they stood outside Wester Voe 
and gazed in vain towards the little cape 
round which the motor-boat would appear on 
its return from the trip to Stomadale with the 
gardeners. 

“Running it a bit fine, certainly,” Colin 
agreed, glancing at his watch. “ Wonder what’s 
kept him.” 

“ Isn’t it funny, Colin, how Bufia changes 
things ? ” Jean went on. “ At home, with four 
posts a day, I never bothered about letters. 
They just came or they didn’t come. But here, 
when we get them only once a day, I seem to 
spend my time longing for the post ; and when 
Dinnet brings nothing, it always feels like ages 
until the next evening. It’s not that I particu- 
larly want letters : it’s just because one doesn’t 
get them as usual, I suppose.” 

“ Like salt in soup — ^you never think of it 
until it’s missing,” Colin suggested. “ Doesn’t 
worry me, though. Never was much of a hand 
at putting bright thoughts on paper. Can’t see, 
myself, what you find to say in all these letters 
you write. Hardly decent to be so free with the 
ink-gusher on a wedding-trip, take my word for 
it. Gives friends the impression you’re borec^ 
stiff, I should fear.” 

He glanced at her, slightly perturbed -by his 
own suggestion. 


X99 
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“ 1 say, darling, yon aretCt bored, are yon ? 
Honest ? *' 

Jean shook her head to reassure him. 

“Not a bit of it. ReaUy and really, Colin. 
And now I must fly and change. Don’t keep me 
waiting for dinner. I’m simply famishing.” 

She hurried into the house. Colin, after 
another glance at his watch, decided that he had 
still time to smoke the best part of a cigarette. 
He had just opened his case when the motor- 
boat rounded the point, and Colin was surprised 
to find that it carried someone in addition to 
Dinnet. 

“ Wonder who this can be ? ” he reflected, and 
walked back into the house for a pair of glasses. 

When he emerged again, the motor-boat was 
coming on towards the skerry. Colin put up his 
binoculars and took a long look at the tiny craft. 
Dinnet’s companion was a stranger : a middle- 
sized, heavily-built man. As the boat drew 
nearer, Colin could see him clearly : clean- 
shaven, 8quai*e-faced, with something in his 
appearance that suggested imperturbable s^f- 
reliance. Colin had an inclination to go down 
to the jetty and meet the boat ; but a final 
glance at his watch assured him that he had 
no time to spare for conversation just then; 
and he could hardly escape at a moment’s 
notice if he once became involved in talk. He 
slipped the binoculars back into their case, 
fetumed to the house, and went upstairs. After 
all, Dinnet would give him any information 
about the man, later on. There was no particular 
huny. Still, the arrival of a fresh inhabitant of 
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Bnffa seemed X)eculiar9 considering the restricted 
housing on the island. And quite obviously this 
man h^ come to stay. He could hardly expect 
Dinnet to take him to the mainland again that 
night. 

During dinner, Colin’s curiosity led him to 
broach the subject to Dinnet’s slight though 
obvious confusion. 

“ Brought a passenger with you, I saw, 
Dinnet ? ” 

'‘Yes, sir. He was waiting at Stomadale, 
sir. 

“ Friend of yours, I suppose,” Colin said 
indifferently, “ or does he belong to Heather 
Lodge ? ” 

“ No, sir. He has Mr. Craigmore’s permission 
to stay on Ruff a for a while, sir.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” Colin was faintly resentful. 
It seemed hardly handsome of Craigmore to 
dump a visitor on himself and Jean, especially 
without so much as “ By-your-leave.” “ He’s 
staying here, I suppose ? He’d hardly get a 
room at the hotel here on the spur of the 
moment.” 

Dinnet smiled in polite recognition of the jest. 

“ As you say, sir, he would find some little 
difficulty. But it iss all right, sir. He will not 
be troubling you and Mrs. Trent at all. He*has 
come up for an open-air holiday, and he means 
to camp out for a week or so while he iss here. 
He has got a little tent and some stores wiUi 
him.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, then,” Colin conceded, 
with a certain relief wMch he failed to conceal. 
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“ Of course he could not have stayed here,’* 
Dinnet explained, as though stating a fact so 
ob^us as to make its formulation super- 
erogatory. ‘‘ Mr. Craigmore had lent Wester 
Voe to you, sir, and he would not think of 
sending anyone here.” 

“ Quite so,” Colin agreed, feeling a certain 
reproof behind this defence of Dinnet’ s employer. 

“ Mr. Craigmore telegraphed to me, sir, about 
the matter. I found the wire at* the post 
office when I went there for the letters. I will 
show you it after dinner, sir.” 

“ Oh, don’t bother,” said Cohn, half-ashamed 
of himself at having betrayed his feelings. No 
business of mine, Dinnet.” 

“I wonder who he is,” Jean mused when 
Dinnet left the room. “ Another recruit to the 
inner circle of Ruffa society. Does he look much 
catch, Colin ? ” 

“ I only got a glimpse of him in the boat. 
Dressed for the pact, aU right — heather-mixture 
pliM-fours and trimmings to match. Got one of 
tUpe heavy, square- jawed physogs you see on 
tnl^i^erican captains of industry. Or he might 
be a middle-weight boxer on his vacation. Un- 
placeable sort of type. Might be anybody, m 
fact. Anybody who’s quite able to look after 
himself, at any rate.” 

He paused, evidently rather pleased with his 
effort at description. Jean’s ironical laugh 
disabused him. 

“You’d make a fortune as a descriptive 
writer, Colin. Wonderful ! ” 

“Well, hew like that.” 
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The re-entiy of Dinnet set them talldiig on 
other subjects until dinner ended. Ck>lin rose 
and open^ the door for Jean ; but as he^as 
about to follow, Dinnet detained him witn a 
gesture. 

“ This iss the telegram, sir.” 

Something in the factotum’s manner showed 
Colin that he had been separated from Jean for 
some purpose which had nothing to do with the 
message itself. He could not help admiring 
Dinnet’ s resource in the matter. 

“ Let’s see it, then, Dinnet,” he said, pushing 
the door to and turning back into the room. 

Dinnet held out the familiar form and Colin 
read : 

Dinnet Wester Voe 

Pick up Mr, Wenhck at Stomadale 

and take him to Ruffa he tvill explain matters 

himself Craigmore. 

Handed in at some London office,” Cohn 
noted. “ Mr. Craigmore isn’t in London just 
now, Dinnet ? ” 

** No, sir, that iss quite true. Still, sir, I think 
the message iss quite in order.” 

“ No business of mine, anyhow, Dinnet. 
Not’s far’s I can see.” 

“ Mr. Wenlock, sir, would be glad if you could 
spare him a few minutes just now. Alone, sir. 
That was why I took the hberty of stopping you 
at the door, sir.” ^ . 

“ Ah, indeed. Quite right, Dinnet. ' What 
does this man want with me ? I never heard of 
him till this minute.” 
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“ I think he urould rather explain, himself, sir. 
If you will wait for a moment 1 send h™ 
to you.” 

“ Very good, Dinnet. Send him along.” 

Dinnet vanished discreetly through the service- 
door. Colin, his half-smoked cigarette between 
his fingers, stared round the familiar dining- 
room mechanically. Who could this unexpected 
visitor be ? And why should he apply at the 
earliest possible moment to Colin, of aU people, 
who had never even heard his name before. 
Another of these mysteries which seemed to 
hang over Rufia like mist over a marsh. Well, 
this one could be cleared up without much 
waiting ; that was one good point. 

The door opened. Dinnet’s voice announced : 
” Mr. Wenlock, sir.” Mr. Wenlock stepped into 
the room with an air of reserved assurance. The 
door closed behind him. Colin was face to face 
with the latest arrival. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Trent,” said the new- 
comer briskly as he advanced into the room. 
” You’re surprised to see me, I expect. I 
apologise for interrupting you ; but it was 
essential that I should see you at once.” 

He paused, evidently intending that Colin 
should speak next. 

” Yes ? ” 

Colin did not propose to give himself away in 
the slightest until he knew more about his 
visitor. 

” m put my cards on the table at once, Mr. 
Trent. I’ve come to ask you some questions, 
and, if possible, to prevent you asking awkward 
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questionfl about me. You’ve seen that telepam ? 
1 asked Dizmet to show it to you to establuh my 
bona tides and save trouble.” 

Colin looked at the face before him, with its 
humorous creases about the comers of the 
mouth. A good mixer, this fellow, he inferred. 
A rather li&able cove, in fact. If faces were 
fortunes, the bloke would be quite well-to-do, so 
long as beauty wasn’t demanded as a sine qua 
non. But Colin didn’t see why he should be 
cross-questioned merely because his would-be 
examiner could show a good set of teeth when 
he smiled. Come to think of it, this gent seemed 
to be a bit of a rusher in the way he took consent 
for granted. Colin wasn’t going to be taken in 
by that sort of bluff. 

“I’ve seen a telegram, certainly. But, if you 
don’t mind my pointing it out, anybody can 
send a wire in someone else’s name. Not 
necessarily evidence, if you see what I mean.” 

Mr. Wenlock’s smile broadened. 

“ You’re cautious, Mr. Trent. Quite right, in 
the circumstances. In fact, I’m glad of it.” 

He felt in his pocket, produced an official card, 
and handed it across to Colin. 

“ Detective-Inspector Wenlock,” Colin read 
aloud, in a tone which betrayed a mingling of 
surprise and relief. 

& Scotland Yard was taking a hand in 
the affairs of Ruffa ! Northtieet’s hints about 
Governments came back to his mind. Evidently 
there must be something pretty big behind the 
business, after all. Anyhow, Cohn reflected with 
satisfaction, one knew exactly how one stood 
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with the police. If they wanted assistance, they 
were entitled to get it. 

“ Wasn’t over-keen to be cross-examined by 
total and unauthorised strangers,” he explained ; 
“ but this is a different pair of shoes, naturally. 
If you’re from Scotland Yard, it’s all right.” 

Detective-Inspector Wenlock made an expres- 
sive grimace to indicate that the situation was 
not yet straightened out entirely. 

“ You’re frank, Mr. Trent. So am I, so I’ll 
say this. Tve no official footing up here. This 
pl^e is north of the Border and outside English 
jurisdiction, you see. Of course I got in touch 
with the local constabulary before coming here. 
They know all about me. But, for all that, I’m 
practically a private person like yourself, so far 
as authority goes. If I ask questions, I’ve got 
to rely on your courtesy for my answers.” 

Detective-Inspector Wenlock had not attained 
his grade without acquiring a very sound judg- 
ment of human character. By throwing himself 
on Colin’s generosity he did a very good stroke 
of business for himself. 

“ But why come to me at all ? ” Colin demanded. 
“ Fm only a visitor here.” 

“ To prevent you asking awkward questions, 
just as I said. That was one reason. You see, 
Mr. Trent, except for yourself and your man 
Dinnet Fm here incognito. Or at least I hope 
so. If I hadn’t come straight to you, what woidd 
have happened ? This place is about the size of 
a pocket-handkerchief and a new arrival can’t 
escape notice. There’s not much to talk about 
on an islet like this, I imagine. You and your 
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friends would have begun to talk about me. I 
don’t want any more of that than can be helped. 
You can stop it to some extent if you like. Once 
people think they know all about a man, they 
take no notice of him. If you say you’ve m^ 
me and that I’m a geologist, you’ll be telling no 
^es. I am a bit of a geologist. It’s my hobby. 
^And if people hear that, they’ll ask no more. 
Especially if you show you’re bored by the 
subject. Whereas, if they don’t know anything 
they’ll get inquisitive. Will you do that for me ? ” 
“ No harm in that, *s far’s I can see,” Colin 
admitted. But this island’s getting a bit 
overcrowded with nature-students. There’s an 
amateur bird-watcher on the premises already.” 
Wenlock gave a deliberate nod. 

“ Yes, Mr. Northfleet. Bionet told me about 
him. We know something about Mr. Northfleet.” 

Was Colin mistaken, or was there just the 
faintest sub-tinge of hostility in Wenlock’s tone 
in his reference to Northfleet ? Colin could not 
be sure. Still, there was enough in it to give 
him a qualm. After all, what did he really know 
about Northfleet ? Only what the man himself 
had told him, so far as recent times went. Was 
it possible that he, Colin Trent, had got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick in the affairs of 
Ruffa ? Suppose that, under cover of all that 
wild yam he had told, Northfleet was really 
playing a game of his own, what then ? “ But 
what game ? ” Colin asked himself. And then, in 
a flash, he had another of his scintillant ideas. 
Suppose Northfleet was out to get the gdd- 
D^aker’s secret— -for himself. And then another 
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name joined to Northfleet’s in his mind : 
Nipasgal I Northfleet himself might be one of 
that gang, whoever the rest of them were. 
Suddenly Colin felt himself in rather deep 
waters. That gold brick loomed up in his mind. 
Should he have handed it over to Northfleet 
quite so readily ? This detective might ask 
awkward questions about that affair, even 
although Colin had been innocent enough in his 
methods. 

“ What strikes you as curious about Ruff a ? ” 
said Wenlock, unexpectedly breaking in on 
Colin’s rather chaotic musings. 

“ Curious ? ” Colin repeat^, defensively. 

“ Oh, come now, Mr. Trent,” Wenlock pro- 
tested in an injured and disappointed ton^. 
“ This is hardly fair with me. You’ve been more 
days on this island than I’ve spent hours, 
myself ; and yet I’ve picked up quite a number 
of points that I’d call curious. There’s a hotise 
where some hush-hush chemical process is going 
on ; there’s an armed guard over it ; there’s a 
wolf-hound, too, to help the guard ; craft of one 
sort and another drop in from time to time, and 
they land stuff or embark it ; and Anally there’s 
a bird-watcher ” — he smiled with a shade *of 
contempt — “ who doesn’t know a heron from a 
cormorant by sight. Your experience must hav<^ 
been strange and varied if you don’t call such 
goings-on ‘ curious 

Colin realised that Dinnet must have been 
talking freely to the detective, much more^freely 
than he had done to Colin hkoself . His respect 
for Scotland Yard went up. “ Why,” he 
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reflected, “this man’s a promoted policeman, 
and he talks better English than I do.” Which 
was true, though rather humbling to Colin. He 
failed to realise that frequent service in the 
witness-box gives an unequalled training in the 
precise meaning and use of words. One thing 
was quite clear ; if Dinnet had been talking, 
then he, Colin, had better make a clean breast of 
things now ; otherwise he might involve him- 
self in an awkward tangle. The only matter in 
which his hands were tied to any extent was his 
conversation with Northfleet. That, to Colin’s 
mind, had been a confidential affair; and he 
could hardly bring himself to divulge its tenor. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ I’ll add an item or 
two to your list, if you like. Haven’t been 
altogether blind, you Imow.” 

And with that he plunged into a detailed 
recital of what he had seen on the island since 
his arrival : the wounded man, the gold brick, 
the wireless cipher messages, the coming of the 
yacht and its sudden departure. Wenlock inter- 
jected a question occasionally ; but for the most 
part he was content to let Colin tell his story in 
his own way. The detective’s face betrayed 
nothing of his thoughts, and Colin could not 
make out whether the fresh facts pleased 
4V enlock or not. He admitted that he had shown 
Northfleet the cipher and that Northfleet had 
unravelled it ; but he said nothing about North- 
fleet’s tale of modem alchemy. 

“ M somewhat exciting time you seem to have 
had,” was the detective’s comment when Colin 
had finished his stoiy. “Just one point, Mr. 

H 
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Trent. You say you think these men on the 
yacht were foreigners. Could you be sure of 
that?” 

Colin considered for a moment or two, seeking 
definite evidence. 

“Tell you one thing,” he said, suddenly. 
“ When we barged into them unexpectedly, one 
of the fellows bawled out : ‘ Au large I ’ on the 
spur of the moment. Taken aback, I expect, 
and used his native language — second nature, in 
a fiurry. Then he corrected himself and said : 

' Sheer off ! * That’s a bit of evidence apart from 
the mere matter of accent.” 

Wenlock nodded. 

“ You mean he was a Frenchman, Mr. 
Trent ? ” 

“ Looks like it,” said Colin, cautiously. “ Look 
her& Inspector, if there’s an]^hing crooked going 
on,% it an international affair 7 ” 

“ It there’s anything crooked going on,” the 
detective answered with equal caution, “ then it 
is an international business. But 1 don’t want 
to give you a false impression, Mr. Tre^t. 1 
don’t know whether there’s anything crooked or 
not. That’s the plain truth. Curious things 
have been happening, and naturally it’s our 
business to make what we can ofuie matter. We 
can make inquiries. That’s justifiable enough ; 
and that’s why I’m here now. But I’m frank 
when I say that I’ve nothing definite against 
anyone on this island. I’m mwely a seeker after 
knowledge in a small way.” 

“Does Scotland Yard usually detach an 
Inspector and send him to the Baokt)’ Beyond 
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to look into things ‘ in a small way ’ ? ” Colin 
asked shrewdly. 

** A match isn’t much in itself, but it might 
lead to trouble in a powder-magazine,” Wenlock 
analogised. 

The illustration reminded Colin unpleasantly 
of Northfleet’s gloomy forecasts. 

“ Now about this gold ingot,” the detective 
went on briskly. “ You handed it over to this 
Mr. Northfleet, you say. In a way, that’s a 
pity. I should like to see it.” 

“ I could get it back from him,” Colin pointed 
out. 

JVenlock shook his head decidedly. 

” That would simply set him thinking, and 
then he’d begin to ask questions. The fewer 
questions the better, Mr. Trent, if you don’t 
mind. My arrival here is suspicious eno^^ in 
itself without firing off a cannon to^lraw 
attention to it. What makes you think the 
thing was gold ? ” 

Well, it was as heavy as lead, and when I 
cut^ into it with my knife it was uniform all 
through, so far as 1 could see. It wasn’t a lead 
block gilded over, anyhow. It looked like gold ; 
and there’s no other soft yellow metal anything 
like so heavylTbulk for bulk, is there ? ” 

“ No, I suppose you’re right there,” the 
detective conceded. “ Now let’s get this fairy- 
tale straight, Mr. Trent. This is the way it 
runs. Fve come to you with an introduction 
from Mr. Craigmore. Beyond that you know 
nothing about me. That saves ail bother about 
inventing a history of me. I’ve told you I’m 
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an amateur geologist with a theory about the 
north-west coast-luie that Fm trying to prove 
by an examination of the rocks on RufiPa. You 
don’t understand my theory, which saves you 
explanations. I’m not just of the social class 
you usually mix with. That accounts for your 
not asking me to the house here. I’m a fresh- 
air fiend, and prefer to camp out. Further, I’m 
such an enthusiast on my hobby that I boted 
you stiff. That will discourage people from 
taking too much personal interest in me. I can 
make my own opportunities for interviewing the 
inhabitants of this island when 1 want to. Now, 
could you remember aU that ? ” 

“ Easy enough,” Colin admitted. 

“ Then I mustn’t detain you any longer, Mr. 
Trent, or Mrs. Trent may begin to wonder what 
you’re doing. By the way, how are you going 
to adbunt for all the time spent in this palaver ? ” 

‘‘ Listening to a monologue on your theory of 
the west coast,” Colin said with a smile. '' Could 
hardly tear myself away &om your eloquence, 
and all that.” 

“ ExceUent ! ” Wenlock agreed. “ And now 
Fd like a few more words with Dinnet, if I can 
get him alone.” 

Colin took the hint and rejoined Jean in the 
drawing-room. To his relief he was not called 
upon to tell her even the smallest white lie. 
Mrs. Dinnet was with her, but withdrew hurriedly 
and apologeticallv when Colin appeared. 

“ Col^"’ said Jean, as the door closed, poor 
Mrs. Dinnet’s lost her mother.” 

Oh,” Colin interjected sympathetieally. 
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“ She died very suddenly, it seems. Of 
course, she was over eighty, so it had to come 
some time. But still, hto. Dinnet’s very cut up 
about it. Dinnet got word when he went over 
to Stomadale to-night. It’s been a bad shock to 
both of them. It seems Dinnet was very fond 
of the old lady too.” 

Colin made a sympathetic noise. He had a 
kindfheart, but his powers of expression in these 
cases were very limited. 

“You know, Colin,” Jean went on, “these 
Dinnets are awfully decent people, "^at do 
you think was worrying her ? She and Dinnet 
want to go over and look after things ; there’s 
only an unmarried sister on the spot. But Mrs. 
Dinnet was in a state about leaving us here to 
look after ourselves for a day or two. ‘ Of 
course, ma’am, we ought to go, but if you’d 
rather we didn’t, then 1 can stay and look after 
you while Dinnet goes by himself. I’m really 
terribly put out, ma’am, to think of giving you 
trouble.’ And so on. She was quite genuindy 
worried, poor old thing. Of course I told her 
she must go. But she would hardly be per- 
suaded until I threatened to get cross with her. 
As if I couldn’t manage to cook well enough to 
feed you for a couple of days ! The very idea ! ” 

“ Poor old thing,” said Colin. “ JoUy decent 
of her, as you say, dear ; but as if we’d think of 
such a thi^. Pity these old family retainers are 
dying out. They don’t make ’em nowadays. 
We’ll manage quite O.K. You do the cookmg 
and ru do the washing-up. Make a bit of a 
picoic of it, what ? And Dinnet can let me see 
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how to run the eleotrio light plants if it needs 
looking after. Poor old ]j£rs. Dinnet. Must be 
feeling very sad. So unexpected and all 
that.” 

He glanced out of the window and his eye was 
caught by lines of white horses on the sea. 

“ Hope they’ll get off all right. Looks as if it 
might be blowing up a bit before long. When 
are they going ? ” 

“ First thing after breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing. Mrs. Dinnet would not hear of going 
to-night, when I suggested it. * Oh, no, ma’am, 
we couldn’t think of it — ^leaving you here at a 
moment’s notice, like that ! ’ And when I tried 
to insist she told some story about not being 
able to get a conveyance of any sort at Stoma- 
dale to-night, anyhow. So that clinched it and 
she got her own way, of course.” 

“ She’s a decent old soul. We’ll manage all 
light. By the way, they’ll be taking the motor- 
boat. You’U have no chance of getting off your 
beloved island until they come ]^k, my young 
Crusoe. If you want to get to the maimand, 
you’ll have to borrow the Heather Lodge skiff 
and row yourself across. Can’t count on me for 
that job, 1 give fair and clear warning. Too 
much like work, for Colin.” 

“ I shan’t worry,” Jean assured him. 

“ By the way, I suppose the Dinnets will be 
away for a couple of days ? There’s the funj^ral 
and all that.” 

” 1 said they weren’t to hu^, Colin. But 1 
expect thcry*ll hurry home again as fast as they 
can, for all that. Mrs. Dinnet really seems to 
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think we’re not fit to look after ourselves. Quite 
worried about it.” 

Colin shrugged his shoulders. If the Dinnets 
chose to look at things in that way, argument 
would do no good. 

“ By the way, Colin,” Jean went on, “ who 
was the man in the boat with Dinnet this 
evening ? I happened to look out of the wind- 
dow and caught a glimpse of him as they landed. 
Did Dinnet tell you any more about him ? 
Bufia seems to be filling up. We’ll be over- 
crowded, if people come rushing over at this 
rate.” 

“ I saw the fellow himself a minute or two 
ago,” Colin acknowledged. He told me he 
was a bit of a geologist. Trying to prove some 
theory or other, he said. He’s going to camp 
out. Won’t disturb us at all.” 

“ Nice ? ” Jean questioned. 

“ Not our style,” Colin assured her hastily. 
“ Likely to be a bit of a bore, if let loose.” 

He congratulated himself inwardly on having 
kept strictly within the bounds of veracity. 
But it seem^ advisable to change the subject. 

By the way, dear, can you cook 7 I engaged 
you without a character, you know.” 

. I’m not a bit worrit about my cooking 
capacity,” Jean averred. “ The real question is 
whether I can get you to eat what I’ve cooked, 
Colin. If you don’t like it, then you can just 
massacre a tin. Mrs. Dinnet says there’s heaps 
of tinned stuff in stock, and it won’t do you any 
harm to live on it for a couple of days. I asked 
what there is. Five minutes with a tin-op^er 
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will give you a dinner fit to make your mouth 
water. Soup: Clear Mock Turtle or Thiok 
Mulligatawny ; Fish : Prawns in Aspic or Sar- 
dines in Oil ; Joint : Corned Beef or Ox Tongue ; 
Game : Wild Duck in Glass ; Sweets : a 
Pudding Paste — ^whatever that means — or Pine- 
apple Chunks. That leaves me with only the 
coffee to brew. Why, Colin, you’ll live like a 
lord, my dear, and give no trouble at all. If you 
want potatoes, you’ll have to dig and peel them 
yourself.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” said Colin placably. “ In 
fact, it’s a good notion. We can stand it for a 
couple of days.” 

” Whether we stand it or not,” Jean said, 
getting up from her chair, ” I’ve got to get |he 
hang of the range or stove or whatever it is they 
keep in the kitchen premises. I’ll go and ask 
Mrs. Dinnet to show it to me now and give me 
tips. We’U need hot water, no matter what we 
live on. And you’d better see Dinnet and ask 
about the electric light plant.” 

” I’ve a notion it’s a motor-dynamo charging 
batteries,” Colin answered. ” In which case it 
might run for a day or so without any meddling. 
However, best to be on the safe side. I’ll see 
Dinnet about it.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 

“ Must you fidget so, Colin ? 

Jean’s voice betrayed a touch of irritation 
quite foreign to her usual temper. Gales made 
her nervous ; and all through the afternoon 
she had been listening to the bluster of squalls 
about Wester Voe, the swishing of the trees 
around the house, the intermittent rattle of the 
rain upon the streaming window-panes, and the 
periodic crash of the waves against the rocks of 
the shore. As she glanced up, she saw through 
the broad window a dull, leaden sky, across 
which clouds scurried in tumbled masses before 
the wind. With a slight shiver of mental unease 
she snuggled into the depths of her big arm- 
chair, before the fire which they had ladled 
for the sake of cheerfulness. At her movement. 
Hazel’s dog Peter, stretched out on the hearth- 
rug, opened a sleepy eye, gazed up at his 
mistress, and then dozed off again, with his 
muzzle between his paws. 

Leaving the window with its dreary Beasoape». 
Colin turned back towards the two girls by the 
hearth. Hazel, loaning forward with her chin 
propped on her hands, seemed to have dropped 
into day-dreams as she sat. From her expression, 
Colin could guess that her reverie was a pleasant 
one. 

She had come over just after lunch, before 
the gde got up, and Jean had insisted on 
detaining her, since there was nothing to amuse 
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her at Heather Lodge. Northfleet, uninvited by 
chance, had not put in an appearance ; and the 
trio had been forced to fill in time as best they 
could. It was one of those days which bring 
with them a feeling of petulant boredom ; but 
they had done the best that they could to ward 
it off. Jean had resolutely refused to set foot 
outside the house in such weather. They had 
played cut-throat bridge without enthusiasm, 
and then turned to snooker in the billiard-room, 
until this palled in its turn. The girls had 
shared the work of preparing tea and dinner, 
and had thus made a break m the monotony ; 
but Colin, left to his own devices, had found 
time hang heavier and heavier on his hands as 
the day dragged on. As host, he felt it his duty 
to try to “ make things go,” even under these 
unpromising conditions. 

Feeling a bit under the weather ? ” he asked, 
sitting down on the arm of Jean's chair. Spot 
^of bridge ? . . . No ? Care to have a shake or 
^two at poker dice, Hazel ? There’s a set on the 
premises, 1 noticed.” 

Hazel lifted her head and declined with a nod 
which was tempered by a smile. 

“ No ? ” Colin persist, undeterred. “ Amuse 
you with a little sleight of hand — a few card- 
tricks by Signor Colino Trento ? ” 

“Noll ” said Jean vehemently. 

“ Something in that,” Colin admitted. “ You’ve 
seen ’em all before. Novelty’s lacking in your 
oaae. Ah, well ! Might dress up as Father 
Christmas, or a ghost, or something, and give you 
a treat ? . . . No f Well, I’m not proud or 
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highbrowish. If Old Maid’s your fancy. I’m 
game. Or Consequences. Or Heads, Bodies, 
and Legs. ... No ? A bit discouraging, this 
reception. I tell you what’s wrong with us all. 
No &esh air. A bit of a stroll to blow the cob- 
webs o£E ? Those in favour will say ‘ Aye ’ in 
a loud clear voice.” 

“ I’ll join you, if you like,” Hazel agreed, 
though with no marked enthusiasm. “ You can 
drop me at Heather Lodge.” 

“ Nonsense,” Jean protested. “ You’ve 
nothing to do at Heather Lodge and the 
evening’s young yet. Let Colin go out and 
get wet if he wants to. Hazel. He’ll come 
back refreshed and buck us up with all the 
gossip of the neighbourhood. Don’t you go.” 

Hazel leaned back in her chair. 

“ To be honest, I’m not keen about going to 
Heather Lodge just yet,” she admitt^. “ If 
you’ll put up with me, Jean, I’ll stay on for a 
while. I’m enjoying myself, no matter how L 
look, really.” 

“ Then that’s that, Colin. You’re not going 
to lure Hazel out into that storm until she has 
to go. By the way, why not stay the night 
here ? It’s beastly weather and you’re not 
needed over there.” 

No, that’s a bit too much,” Hazel decided. 
“ It’s awfully good of you, but it’s no distance 
to go, and it would be silly to put you to trouble, 
since the Dinnets are away.” 

Jean turned to Colin. 

“That’s settled, then. Off you go, Colin. 
Don’t take too long about it, though. Go up 
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to the Heather Lodge headland and bring baok 
the weather report. And, Colin, just switch 
on these lights as you go out, please. This 
kind of half-light gives me the creeps, with that 
storm on the windows.” 

Colin rose from the arm of the chair, drew the 
curtains, and went to the door. As he switched 
on the lights, the contrast struck him between 
this safe and comfortable room and the wild 
weather which raged outside the walls. He 
glanced from Jean, curled up like a kitten in 
the huge arm-chair, to Hazel, back again in 
her day-dreams. Complex world, and all that, 
he reflected ; but here was a comer out of 
reach of wind and tide. The thought gave 
him an extra zest for his plunge into the gale. 
Nice to come back again out of the bufleting 
of squalls and the lash of the rain into this 
warm tranquillity. 

He put on his shooting-boots, pulled a cap 
well down, and belted a trench-coat about him. 
Then, on the off chance that he might see some- 
thing, he picked up his binoculars and slimg 
them round his neck. The front door nearly 
wrenched itself out of his hand as he opened 
it ; and the rain, driving before a gust, made 
him blink as he emerged from the loggia. 

“ Dirty weather, sure enough,” was his mental 
comment. “ Just as well these girls didn’t come 
out. No fun for them, this.” 

At the gate he halt^ and looked about him 
in the stormy twilight. The gale had played 
havoc with the lupin field ; swathes of the 
plants had been hlown down, making broad 
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gILps in the blue. Down below him great waves 
were bursting among the skerry rocks, spouting 
huge spray-fountains as they broke. The roar 
of wind and rain, deadened within the house, 
resounded now like distant artillery. Colin 
enjoyed a good storm : the feel of the wind 
beating about him like a live thing, the thrill of 
the rain driving into his face, and the tumult of 
wind and water in his ears. 

He had meant to go down to the jetty, and 
from that point of vantage watch the lashing of 
wind and tide upon the coast ; but, as he gazed, 
a burst of spray rose from a breaking wave and 
fell heavily, drenching the pier-top with tons of 
water. Evidently that was not the post for him. 
His sensations there might cost more than they 
were worth. 

He turned his back to the wind and followed 
the path through the field of lupins in the direc- 
tion of Heather Lodge. Up on the headland he 
would get the best view that could be had. The 
Heather Lodge skifi, he noted, had been carried 
up the beach far out of danger. 

Among the heather beyond the lupin field he 
had to pick his steps. The wind was unsteady 
and intermittent : fierce squalls were followed 
by sudden calms. Like the wind, the rain came 
in gusts, sometimes stinging his ears and driving 
past him in clouds across the slope, at others 
falling almost gently on the heather. 

“Don’t envy Northfleet,” Colin reflected as 
he trudged along. “ All right to be here in the 
thick of it. O.K. to be behind a good stout 
house-wall. But in that nhi ftling he gets the 
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worst of it, both ways : all the draughts and 
none of the comfort.” 

Then it occurred to him that someone must 
be even worse off than Northfleet in this weather : 
the detective, camping out on the moor. Colin 
had an impulse to seek out Wenlock and invite 
him to take shelter at Wester Voe. No tent 
could ever stand up to this gale. Further con- 
sideration led him to put this charitable notion 
aside. If Wenlock wanted shelter he knew 
where to find it. Colin could hardly be expected 
to wander over the hill-sides on the offchance of 
running across him. 

He climbed the headland, where the wind 
blew even more fiercely, and sat down on an 
outcropping rock to take in the panorama. A 
blink of angry light fell on the sea from a rift in 
the cloud-banks, and Colin could see the white 
horses, rank behind rank, in endless advance 
from out of the mists which hid the horizon. 
Here and there a squall raised a cloud of spin- 
drift, an acre or two in extent, and drove it 
swiftly over the furrowed sea like some fast- 
moving wraith. Down below the waves surged 
and thundered upon the skerry, churning up 
sheets of foam, which drifted into the bay and 
whitened its waters. Suddenly the wind fell and 
grew steadier. The rain ceas^, and Colin could 
see more clearly, now that its veil was with- 
drawn. 

All at once his eye caught a dark speck out 
on the waste of tossing water : something 
hidden at times by spray which broke over it, 
but reappearing as the waves passed by. He 
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lifted his binoculars and stared intently, un- 
consciously rising to his feet to get a better view. 
In the field of hk glasses he saw a black motor- 
boat, larger than the Wester Voe craft but 
smaller than the Heather Lodge supply-vessd. 
It was making heavy weather ; the waves 
seemed to be dashing over it, and at times Colin’s 
heart came to his throat as it vanished in a cloud 
of spume. It seemed to carry a crew of six; 
and from the vague glimpses which he caught, 
most of them appeared to be baling hard. 

“ Fairly catching it, out there,” was Colin’s 
comment. “ Shouldn’t care to be aboard that 
boat just now. Silly owls ! Why don’t they get 
down into the lee of Bufia, instead of barging 
out yonder into the thick of it ? Lucky for them 
the wind seems to be dropping.” 

The tail of his eye caught a movement beside 
him, and he turned to find the muffled-up figure 
of the detective approaching. 

“ See that boat out there ? ” Colin asked, 
pointing as he spoke. “ Here ! Take the 
glasses,” 

He unslung his binoculars and passed them to 
Wenlock. 

“ Over yonder, see ? ” 

The de^tive put up the glasses, fiddled for 
a moment with the focusing, and then swept 
the grey waste below him. 

“ I see them now, quite plain,” he reported. 
“ The wind seems to be going down, out yonder, 
but they’re baling hard. Now they’re coming 
round. I shouldn’t care to risk that, myedf, 
with a following sea. They might be swamped 
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at any minute. Now they Ve got her head round 
and they’re coming this way.” 

He passed the glasses to Colin, who gazed in 
his turn. 

“ Making for the bay,” he commented, peering 
out into the failing light. Must be mad, surely. 
Never get through that skerry channel in 
weather like this, unless they know the coast 
well. Even then it’s taking a bigger chance than 
I’d care about myself. ... By Jove ! . . . No, 
they’re all right still, but a few more waves like 
that might kill the engine and leave ’em scup- 
pered. . . . Damn fools, they must be. Why 
don’t they run for shelter ? ” 

As the minutes passed the wind dropped more 
and more. The black hull of the motor-boat 
crept doggedly shoreward in safety, though 
Cohn marvelled at the courage or ignorance of 
the men aboard her. Time and again it seemed 
nothing short of a miracle that she escaped 
swamping. At last the wind fell till there was 
a comparative calm, and the motor-boat’s crew 
evidently decided to take the risk of running the 
channel. On she came, riding up on the 
advancing waves as they passed her, or falling 
almost out of sight into the trough as the crest 
went by. Colin’s excitement grew as he watched. 
There was no need of the glasses now ; the boat 
was close in. They could see the balers at work 
and the helmsman braced at the wheel. 

“ By Jove ! They’ve done it I ” Colin ejacu- 
lated with a gasp of relief. 

For a few moments the boat had been almost 
hidden from the watchers by the clouds of 
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Spray which dashed about it from the rooks, 
but now it rode clear out of the jaws of the 
channel and into the bay. It neared the jetty. 

“ Look ! ” Wenlock exclaimed involuntary. 

A sudden squall caught the vessel, drove her 
off her course, and dashed her against the end 
of the pier just as she was about to round it into 
safety. 

“ Stove in ! She’s done for ! ” 

With a shudder of sympathy, Colin saw the 
little human figures in frenzied movement : 
struggling, scrambling, leaping to the stone- 
work of the jetty in a desperate effort to gain a 
safe foothold before the next wave came upon 
them. Five of them were successful. Colin 
caught his breath as the sixth, too late in his 
jump, fell short and vanished in the boiling 
waters as the wreck of the motor-boat drifted 
clear of the pier-end and went down. Then, as 
he watched in impotent compassion, a wave 
lashed across the jetty and hid the survivors in 
its foam. When the smother cleared, Colin 
counted only four figures. It was almost in- 
credible to him that two men had been swept 
out of existence in a time which he could count 
in heart-beats. Suddenly he was galvanised into 
action. 

“ Come on ! ” he cried to the detective. 
“ Run ! ” 

He had no veiy clear idea in his mind except 
that help was nemed and that it was shaipe^ 
to stand there, an idle spectator. But Wenlock, 
who had been watchii]^ intently through the 
binoculars, checked him with a gesture. 

15 
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“Not mnch use,” he said coolly. “That 
wave washed one of them against a stanchion 
before it swept him over. I saw his head hit it. 
There’s no hope for a stunned man in that kind 
of water, Mr. Trent. The other fellow — ^the one 
who missed his jump — ^never turned up on the 
surface again, so far as I saw. I guess the boat 
crushed him. They may drift ashore on the 
sands, down there 

He broke off in surprise, then continued : 

“ Well, their mates don’t seem to bother 
much about them. Look ! ” 

The four survivors had made a dash to the 
landward end of the jetty ; but they did not 
stop there, as Colin expected they would when 
they reached shelter. ]^tead, all four raced up 
the rude stairway which led to Wester Voe. 

“ Gone for ropes ? ” he suggested. 

“ It doesn’t take fom* men to borrow a rope,” 
the detective said sceptically. “ Why don’t 
some of them stand-by, in case their mates turn 
up and need help ? Blind funk, if you ask me, 
Mr. Trent. It takes some men like that, at times.” 

Colin was still quivering with the excitement 
of the disaster, and to him the detective’s cool 
psychological reflections seemed wholly ill- 
timed. 

“ Come on ! ” he repeated. “ May need help 
of some sort, these fellows. Broken bone or 
what not. And there are only two girls in the 
house. You know something about first aid, I 
s’pose 7 Com^ on ! ” 

Wenlock unslung the binocularB and handed 
them back to Colin. 
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“ Better run for it,” he agreed, briefly. 

The wind had died down again to a steady 
breeze, which made progress easier than the 
earlier squalls, and the rain had almost stopped. 
For a minute or two Colin ran with his attention 
fixed on Wester Voe ; but as they skirted the 
descent to the bay a fresh idea crossed his mind. 

“ Look here ! ” he said. “ It’s just on the 
cards one of these poor devils may be washed up 
on the sands and need help. You go on to the 
house. I’m no good there. Couldn’t put a 
broken arm in splints if I tried. Tell my wife I 
sent you. I’ll go down to the beach and see if 
there’s anything I can do. If not, I'll follow on. 
Right ? ” 

“ Very good,” said the detective, without 
slackening his pace. 

Colin diverged to the left, halted on the ec^ge 
of the descent, and peered out over the water in 
the hope of seeing some sign of a human form. 
A sullen dusk had fallen, and he found his range 
of vision narrowed down in comparison with 
that which he had a few minutes before. He> 
could see nothing that looked like a body in the 
waves ; but to make sure he climbed down the 
declivity to the sands and ran hither and thither 
along the strand where the foam-drift lay thick 
at the edge of the water. It did not take him 
long to realise his mistake in tactics. From 
sea-level he could see no distance over the 
tumbling waves. He left the beach and climbed 
back to the path above once more. But even 
from this vantage-point he could detect nothing. 
The skerry thundered and threw up ghostlike 
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pillars of spray in the half-light ; intermittent 
^aves broke on the jetty. But in the bay there 
/was no si^ of any survivor. Wenlock had been 
right in Ms reading of the situation. 

Against his will, Colin at last recognised the 
hopelessness of waiting where he was. At 
Wester might be of some use ; here he 

was serving w purpose. Reluctantly he turned 
away and ran along the path towards the house. 
As he did so, from ahead of him there came down 
the wind a sound wMch made Mm pull up in his 
tracks and strain his ears. Then, almost immedi- 
ately, a second followed : an unmistakable 
pistol-crack. And, close upon it, clear in 
a lull of the wind, the scream of a girl in sheer 
terror. 

Colin in a subterranean passage was one 
person ; Cohn above ground and in an emergency 
was a very different creature. He dash^ off 
again in the direction of the cry, forcing his 
passage through the wind-blown heather, Ms 
mind filled with only one idea : to reach Wester 
Voe and protect Jean from whatever might be 
threatening her. That shrill, inarticulate cry had 
carried no personaUty with it, only horror and 
dismay ; but he knew it for Jean’s voice, and at 
its message his throat tMckened with anger and 
apprehension. Whoever had drawn that cry 
from her would have to pay for it to the full, lif 
Colin could manage it. 

He broke out of the heather-path and was 
crossing the narrow belt of grass ^tween it and 
the lupin fidd when an urgent voice made him 
pause in Ms stride. 
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“ Pnll up, you fool ! ” it said. “ They’ve got 
me. You can’t do anything. Wait I ” 

‘ Colin halted in his tracks. Now that memory 
had time to work, he recognised Wenlock’s 
intonation, though the voice was changed by 
pain. 

Lie down ! Quick ! Don’t let them see 
you.” 

Colin obeyed involuntarily, and crept on 
hands and knees in the direction of the detective. 

“ What is it ? ” he demanded. “ I can’t wait. 
I must get to the house. My wife’s there. I 
heard her crying out.” 

“ Get under cover,” Wenlock ordered. “ Have 
you got a gun in your pocket ? . . . No ? Then 
you can’t do an^hing. They shot me on sight 
and they’d pick you off too, if you let them know 
you’re here.” 

“ Who ? ” 

‘‘ Your split-lipped friend. He’s back again, 
with a gang like himself. 1 blundered right into 
them on my errand of mercy ’’—even through 
the pain Colin recognised the irony of the tone— 

and your acquaintance pulled his gun on me 
instanter. It got me in the shoulder. We’ll 
have to get out of this. They’D be hunting for 
us in two ticks, I guess, though I tri^ to pretend 
they’d done for me with the second shot. 

“ Sorry,” said Colin, whoUy ignoring Wenlook’s 
advice. “ You’D have to look after yourself just 
now. I’ve got my wife to look after. And there’s 
another girl there, too.” 

“ Have some sense,” the detective pleaded, in 
an exasperated whisper. ‘‘ They’D shoot you as 
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soon as they see you. What better will your 
wife be for that ? Reinforcements are what we 
needy and you must beat them up. I can’t, in 
this state. It’s the only chance, I tell you. The 
people at Heather Lodge have pistols. Get help 
from there.” 

The cold common sense of this overcame 
Colin’s resistance, but only after a struggle. The 
thought of Jean at the mercy of these scoundrels 
— whoever they were — dominated his mind and 
impelled him to choose direct methods ; but 
reason, in the end, forced him to see that 
Wenlock’s plan was the only one possible. 
Without fire-arms, he was helpless ; and except 
for the Heather Lodge armoury Ruff a held no 
weapons outside the Wester Voe gun-room. 

The detective sat up with a groan of pain. 

“ We’ll need to get out of here at once. You 
crawl ahead and I’ll try to follow. If I drop out, 
then go ahead yourself. Don’t bother about 
me. 

For a time they crept from cover to cover 
until at last they reach^ a safe distance among 
the heather. 

“ Who are these fellows ? ” the detective 
demanded. “ Can you make it out ? ” 

“ Nipasgal,” said Colin curtly, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“ Nipasgal ? ” Wenlock repeated uncompre- 
hendingly. Then apparently he recalled Cohn’s 
narrative of events. “ Oh, you mean the people 
who were mentioned in that cipher wireless ? 
The gang Leven was on the look-out for ? 
Likely enough. All the more chance of recruiting 
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the Heather Lodge lot to help you, then. You’d 
better hurry ofE there now, Mr. Trent. There 
isn’t any time to ws/ste. I’ll follow as best I can. 
I seem to have lost a lot of blood and can’t keep 
up with you. Go now.” 

Colin needed no further orders. He was 
burning to do something active. He wanted to 
feel that he was really moving to Jean’s help, 
instead of standing by inactive and impotent. 
That terror-stricken cry lingered in his ears and 
filled him with the gravest fears. With a last 
reluctant glance at Wester Voe, he turned his 
back and set off through the rain and dusk, 
making for Heather Lodge. Even if the people 
there denied him their assistance, they coidd 
hardly refuse him a pistol. That would give 
him at least a sporting chance when he returned 
to Wester Voe ; for return he must — and soon — 
if Jean was to be rescued from the hands of these 
scoundrels. 

Then, as he sped along, a fresh thought 
occurred to him. Northfleet’s position in the 
scheme of things was still obscure. If he were 
hand in glove with the Nipasgal lot — as Colin 
had once suspected — then the soundest plan 
would be to enlist his help at once. He could 
hardly refuse it, and his influence might do the 
trick. If, on the other hand, he had no con- 
nection with these gunmen. Hazel was in their 
hands as well as Jean, and Northfleet would have 
the best of all reasons for coming to Colin’s aid. 
Either way, Northfleet would be useful and a 
surer ally than the Heather Lodge people. And 
once Northfleet was enlisted they could both go 
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to Heather Lodge and get weapons. Old Leven, 
no matter what kind of person he was, would be 
bound to help them for the sake of his niece. 

At the thought of these reinforcements Colin 
felt a slight encouragement. He quickened his 
pace as he turned in the direction of the shieling. 
Soon he was panting and scrambling among the 
heather of the watershed. But at the back of 
his mind there was the dreadful thought that 
perhaps already he was too late. The callous- 
ness with which the survivors of the landing- 
party had abandoned their friends to their fate 
without an effort to help or even a sign of 
interest, had thrown a flood-light on the character 
of the Nipasgal company. Only sub-human 
beasts could have behaved like that. And Jean 
was in their hands now. 

i As he topped the rise Colin saw a light burning 
in the shieling. At least his detour had not been 
in vain. Northfleet must be there. He gathered 
himself together and raced down the farther 
slope, heedless of risks on the broken ground. 
Once, losing his foothold, he fell headlong and 
rose with blood oozing from his cheek. Now he 
was on the grassy strip between heather and 
sea, with clear going before him. He gathered 
himself together for the last lap. 

A few seconds later, panting, dishevelled, 
blood-stained, and with fear for Jean’s safety 
tearing at his heart, he beat frantically on the 
locked door of the shieling. 



CHAPTER XIV THE DOG 

A GHAm was roughly pushed back within the 
shieling, the key grated in the lock, and 
Northfleet appeared, propping the half-open 
door against the wind with his foot. 

“ What’s up ? ” he demanded curtly, as he 
caught sight of Colin’s face. 

Colin was in no condition to give a coherent 
account of his experiences. 

“ Gang of gunmen landed on Ruffa,” he gasped 
disjointedly. “ Up at Wester Voe now. Shot 
the detective. Got Jean and Hazel in their 
hands ; they were alone in the house. Jean 
screamed ; I heard her. Lord knows what’s 
happening up there. Wenlock wouldn’t let me 
risk going. We need guns for the job. It’s the 
Nipasgal lot, 1 think : the gang in the cipher 
message.'* 

At the sight of Northfleet’s amazed expression, 
one of Colin’s shreds of hope vanished. It was 
plain as print that Northfleet knewjnothing about 
the raid. He had no connection with Nipasgal. 

'' Have you a pistol ? ” Colin demanded, 
turning to the other alternative in his mind. 

Northfleet motioned him to enter ; slipped on 
a coat ; went to a drawer and pulled out an 
automatic pistol which he dropped into one 
pocket ; loaded the other with several boxes of 
cartridges, and some loose ammunition. 

We must go up to Heather Lodge and get 
them to help,” Colm continued bieatiflessly. 

>33 
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Right ! ” said Northfleet, speaking for the 
seoond time. Come on. And teU me the details 
as we go, if you’ve enough breath left. We can’t 
stand here chattering.” 

He ushered Colin out with another gesture, 
and they set off at their best pace up the slope 
towards Heather Lodge. Colin was hard put to 
it to find breath to amplify his tale ; but bit by 
bit he managed to convey to Northfleet all that 
he himself Imew of the episode. As he told it, 
he had the feeling that ages had elapsed since 
the events occurred. Time seemed to have 
become distorted under the emotional strains 
through which he had passed. Northfleet made 
few interruptions : a sharp question from time 
to time, to clear up some incident. When Colin 
had b^n pumped dry, Northfleet dismissed 
the past without comment and turned to the 
immediate future. 

“ Four of them survived. Against that we 
may rake up ourselves — ^two — and the Heather 
Lodge guards — that makes four — and perhaps 
Leven’s assistant — five in all. Leven’s not likely 
to be much good ; and you say this detective’s 
knocked out and useless. H’m ! Are you any 
sort of a shot with a pistol, Trent ? ” 

“ I know how to fire either a revolver or an 
automatic. Can reload it, 1 mean. But I’m no 
crack shot.” 

Close thing, then, at the best. These fellows 
seem to be the real gunman brand, if they shoot 
on sight. Four of them. Against that, I’m a 
fair shot myself ; Natorp and Zelensky are first- 
class, from aU I’ve he^; you’re not much 
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good ; and we can neglect Leven and the other 
fellow. The odds aren’t in our favour, and that’s 
a fact.” 

This cool reckoning up of chances came as a 
cold douche to Colin. Thinking only in numbers, 
he had put the odds as six to four against the 
gunmen and had counted on a speedy and certain 
victory. Now, however, it looked as though the 
actual superiority lay with the invaders. Hia 
heart sank at the thought. The fate of the two 
girls hung on the chance of a swift turning of the 
tables ; but the facts warranted no optimism in 
that respect. 

He wasted no breath in talking, once his tale 
was told ; and Northfleet, on his side, remained 
grimly silent. They topped the ridge and were 
able to look down over the southern shore of 
Ruffa. To their right. Wester Voe was dark, 
save for one window on the upper floor. 

“ What room’s that ? ” Northfleet demanded. 

“ Jean’s bedroom,” said Colin, with a gulp. 
“ Can’t see the public rooms from here. j 31 on 
the other side of the house except the dining- 
room, and it’s dark.” 

“ I remember that.” 

On the other side of the bay people were astir 
in Heather Lodge, for lights glowed in more than 
one window. (Slin and Northfleet spent no time 
in further survey, but set off down the slope at 
their best pace. Colin had got his breath again 
during the brief pause. Now, driven by his fear 
on Jean’s account, he made rather better time 
than his companion over the broken ground of 
the descent. It mattered little to Mm if he 
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risked his neck in the race against time. North- 
fleet — equaUy spurred by the thought of Hazel’s 
peril — ^went with more caution. A twisted ankle 
or a broken leg might mean the shattering of 
any chance of rescue, since already the odds 
were against them. To his mind, it was better 
to lose a few seconds in order to make arrival a 
certainty. 

Colin, having gained on the down-slope, was 
well ahead of Northfleet when he reached level 
ground. Without waiting for his companion, he 
dashed ofl towards the Heather Lodge lights, and 
in a minute or two he reached the boundary wall. 
Abruptly, from a little ahead of him broke out 
the harsh wail of a Klaxon horn, rising far above 
the noises of wind and rain. Then he felt his 
ankle catch on something ; he tripped, failed to 
recover, and came down heavily on his face as 
a brilliant flare illumined the ground about him. 
As it died away he heard Natorp’s voice : 

“ Hands up » ” 

Something in the tone kept Colin from protest. 
He scrambled to his feet and held his hands 
above his head. His ear caught the noise of 
quick steps behind the wall. Evidently the 
Klaxon had called up reinforcements for the 
guard at the gate. 

“ Who are you ? ” demanded Natorp sharply. 
“ No funny business now.” 

“ Trent, of Wester Voe. There’s another man 
with me. 1 must see Mr. Leven or Mr. Arrow, 
or whatever he calls himself. At once. His 
niece is in the hands of a lot of scoundrels at 
Wester Voe. Hurry, mai^. Don’t waste time.” 
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“Come ten steps forward,” Natorp ordered 
impassively. “ Keep your hands up.” 

Colin the sense to see that protest was 
useless. He began to advance as dieted. 

“ The other man keep back,” Natorp added 
in a loud voice. 

As he came up, Colin could see very dimly the 
outline of Natorp’ s figure in the gloom. Then 
a pistol-barrel was th^t against his head aud 
he was hustled unceremoniously through the 
gate by a second man. A flash-light dazzled 
him for a moment as his captor examined him. 

“ 2iss is all right,” a second voice announced. 

Colin gathered that he was in the hands of 
Zelensky. 

“ Now you — the other man — ^you come for- 
ward with hands up,” Natorp directed. “ Mind 
the trip-wire,” he added considerately. 

In his turn Northfleet was brought inside the 
garden and examined under cover of the wall. 
Evidently the guards had no intention of dis- 
closing their position by using the flash-light in 
the open. Natorp and Zelensky held a brief 
conversation, in German Colin thought. At the 
end of it, Zelensky turned to his captives. 

“You want to see ze boss ? Zen komm zis way.” 

Shepherding them before him, he led them 
off the path and by a circuitous route up to 
the front door. Evidently trip-wires had been 
planted freely inside the grounds. 

“ In zere,’^ their guide ordered, pointing to 
the door of a room with the barrel of his pistol. 
“ And no larks. No fonny business. Or 1 get 
cross.” 
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The gross jocosity of Zelensky^s tone in no 
way ve3ed the reality of the underlying threat. 

&>lin turned the handle and entered a sitting- 
room which had all the appearance of being 
furnished with discards from Wester Voe. 
Everything in it was good of its kind ; but no 
one had left the mark of a personality upon it. 
Those who had lived in it had been mere 
birds of passage, people who had rented it for 
a summer and given it none of the character 
which a permanent abode acquires from its 
owners. 

By the hearth sat a small, dark-moustached 
man, who at Colin’s sudden entry started 
nervously. Colin ignored him and turned to 
the other occupant, who was lounging against 
the tall mantelpiece with his hands in Ids jacket- 
pockets. A big, loosely-built man, he looked 
larger than he actually was, owing to the slack 
cut of the grey lounge suit he wore. Colin 
recognised him as Leven by the peculiar tilt of 
his eyebrows, which Dinnet had once described. 
But in a vague way Leven rcniinded him of 
someone else. For an instant he was puzzled ; 
then it flashed across his mind that the chemist 
bore a not-too-distant resemblance to Tenniers 
drawings of the Mad Hatter. The unruly wisps 
of hair on the temples, the heavy-lidd^ eyes, 
the curve of the predatory nose, the two big 
projecting front teeth, the cut-away chin : all 
were there. But instead of the mild Hatter of 
his childhood’s reading, Colin saw before him 
a ruthless egotist. One glance was enough to 
tell him that Northfleet hc^ exaggerated nothing 
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was a man who would move under the springs 
of self-interest alone. 

Leven straightened himself up as Colin en- 
tered, and stared at his visitor with pale-blue 
eyes which betrayed nothing of his thoughts. 

“ Ziss is Trent. From Vester Foe,” Zelensky 
explained abruptly. “ And a friendt of his. Zey 
have somezing to tell you.” 

Leven wasted no breath on conventional 
openings. 

“ Well, what is it ? What is it ? ” he asked 
impatiently, like a man interrupted in some 
important work by a child’s intrusion. 

Colin was too overwrought to resent the 
rudeness of this reception. He broke into a 
concise account of what he had seen since he 
left Wester Voe. Leven listened, but his first 
sign of interest came when Colin mentioned the 
man from Scotland Yard. 

“ I’d like tdUmow what he’s doing here.” 

“ I don’t know. He didn’t tell me,” Colin 
assured him irritably, and continued his tale. 

When he had finished, Leven clicked his 
tongue once or twice as though in vexation; 
but otherwise he made no comment. Colin 
was aghast at this lack of response. 

‘‘ Don’t you understand ? ” he demanded. 
“ Your niece is in the hands of these scoundrels 
at this moment. So is my wife. Have to act 
quick, if we’re to be any use.” 

Leven’s heavy lids drooped a little over his 
fishy eyes. 

“ 1 think my niece is very well able to look 
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after hersdf, Mr. Trent,’* he said phlegmatically. 
“ I don’t know your wife.” 

Colin lifted his hands in a gesture of exas- 
peration. 

“ That’s rubbish,” he said bluntly. “ Two 
girls are helpless against four men, even if the 
men weren’t armed. We’re wasting time. You 
can’t sit here, twiddling your fingers, with this 
sort of thing going on. Besides, it’s you who’ve 
brought on this trouble. I’m not responsible 
for these people coming here. Neither’s North- 
fleet. They must have come on your account. 
They’re out for you. I know a bit more than 
you think.” 

Leven stepped back a pace and set his 
shoulders against the mantelpiece in what was 
evidently a favourite attitude. 

“ I don’t admit that,” he answered. “ Still, 
even if it’s as you say, I’ve nothing to worry 
about. I’ve laid my plans. You didn’t take us 
by surprise, you may have noticed. I can meet 
these people on ground I’ve chosen — here. Am 
I to disarrange everything and put myself at a 
disadvantage because a fool of a girl blunders 
into a mess ? Girls aren’t so important as all 
that, Mr. Trent.” 

Colin’s anger choked him at this callous 
estimate. Before he had time to reply North- 
fleet broke in : 

“ Look at it reasonably, if you like. Professor 
Leven. There are four of these fellows ; and 
there are four of you here. You might win if 
it comes to shooting ; or again you might not. 
Tm a fair shot mys^ ; Trent can hold a pistol. 
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Isn’t it worth your while to buy our support at 
a price ? If T^nt and I act alone we’ll get 
knocked out and you’ll have thrown away two 
useful allies. If we all act in common we’ve a 
sporting chance.” 

From Leven’s expression it was plain that he 
was more impressed by this argument that by 
Colin’s appeals. He lifted his head and glanced 
across at Zelensky, as though asking his opinion. 

“ Zat is sound sense,’' the mercenary agreed. 
“ Neffer difide your forces w’en zey are small.” 

Leven seemed to consider the question for a 
moment or two longer. 

“ I’ll buy you then,” he said, with a shrug 
which might have meant contempt or vexation. 
“ I suppose your price is some Don Quixote 
act — rushing to the aid of beauty in distress,” 
he added, with a sneer. “ I don’t think the girls 
wiU come to any serious harm ; these fellows 
won’t cut their throats. Have it your own way. 
But I hope you’ll turn out to be worth buying. 
1 laid my plans for defence, not offence ; and 
you’re maldng hay of all my arrangements. I 
suppose you won’t change your minds, though, 
even now ? ” 

“ No,” said Northfleet decisively. 

Leven lifted his cold eyes and scrutinised 
Northfleet for a moment. 

“ I don’t suppose you’re doing this out of 
pure altruism 7 ” he questioned with an obvious 
cynicism. 

“ No,” answered Northfleet. “ Fm doing it 
on your niece’s account pure and simple.” 

Colin was surprised to see Zelensky throw a 
16 
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peculiar glance at Northfleet. What it meant 
he could not interpret. Northfleet, apparently, 
did not notice it. 

“ Ah ! Very pretty,” Leven commented on 
Northfleet’s admission. 

A blast on the Klaxon horn startled Colin. 
At the sound of it, the black-moustached assist- 
ant made a convulsive movement. Zelensky 
slipped swiftly out of the room, and they could 
hear him clatter along the parquet of the hall. 
Leven seemed the least perturbed of them all. 
He heaved himself forward f^om the mantelpiece 
and stood alert on the hearthrug, his hands still 
in his jacket-pockets, listening intently, though 
the wind drowned all but the loudest sounds. 

“ If that's them,” said Colm ungrammatically, 
“ you’d better fork out a pistol for me. I haven’t 
got any. You’ve got a spare one, 1 s’pose, with 
all your preparations.” 

Leven nodded. 

“ Gret him an automatic, Beeston,” he said 
to the dark-moustached man, who rose obedi- 
ently and left the room. In a few moments he 
returned with a pistol and some ammunition, 
which he handed over to Colin. As Colin took 
it he noticed that Beeston’s hand was trembling 
violently. 

“ Go^ Lord ! ” Colin reflected. “ That beg- 
gar’s in a blue funk. He won’t be much good 
if it comes to the pinch, when he’s in this state 
already.” ^ 

They heard Zelensky’s lumbering tread in the 
hall, accompanied by a light pattering. The 
door opened, and Hazel’s dog Peter rushed into 
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the room and began to frisk round Leven’s legs. 
Zelensky followed with a paper in his hand. 

“ Zis vas tiedt to ze dog’s collar,” he explained 
as he handed it to Leven. 

Leven opened out the paper carefully, since it 
had been badly wetted by the rain. Aa he did 
so, an expression of approval crossed his face. 

“ I told you she could look after herself,” he 
said in a tone which suggested that he was 
entitled to credit for this. “ She’s written it in 
Morse. 1 don’t suppose these fellows could read 
it, even if it had fallen into their hands.” 

He perused it slowly, evidently finding some 
difficulty in deciphering the code. Then he 
handed it across to Northfleet. Colin leaned 
over and read it also. The message began with 
carefully-inscribed dots and dashes ; but at the 
end the writer evidently had grown more 
agitated and the signs were hastily Wished down. 
Between that and the moisture on part of the 
sheet Colin had some difficulty in making out 
the sense : 

“ We are shut up in Jean^s room. Four 
armed men are here. Jean saw them shoot 
Colin. Then they hustled us up here. Jean 
is nearly out of her mind with shock. We carCi 
escape. Patrol goes round house. Shall lower 
Peter out of window with this. Send help. 
They look ugly. Pm afraid of them. Tell Cyril 
Northfleet at shieling. He'll help. Come soon." 

Here the script became wild and straggling, 
betray^g only too plainly the consternation of 
the writer : 
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“ Someone is trying ovr door. Locked, Mea- 

sage. Lights, HazeL*^ 

As Colin deciphered the message, a tumult of 
emotions swept his mind : bewilderment, bitter 
anxiety, gloomy foreboding of worse to come, 
vengefulness, and an anger all the more furious 
because of its impotence. Rage finally swallowed 
up all the others, a rage so hot that it left him 
quivering. In his mind he had a picture of Jean, 
dishevelled, terrified, struggling vainly in the 
grip of some sinister ruffian, crying for the help 
which he could not bring her. .^d the other 
brutes looking on, gloatingly. ... He made an 
involuntary gesture at the thought. 

Colin’s anger was of the kind which flares up 
and betrays itself on the surface. Northfleet 
was of the more dangerous type, which grows 
cooler as its rage increases. He read the missive 
without a quiver, stooped to reward the dog 
with a pat, and then, ignoring Leven and the 
mercenary, turned to Colin. 

“ Of course Jean didn’t know Wenlock was 
about. When she saw him shot she must have 
imagined it was you, coming back from your 
walk, that they had intercepted. Better relieve 
her mind at once ? ” 

“ How ? ” Colin demanded uncomprehend- 
ingly. “ If they’re patrolling about the house 
nobody can get near enough to give a message.” 

Northfleet picked up the paper and pointed 
to the last incoherent part of it. 

“ Don’t you see what she means ? There’s 
eieotiio light in the room, and the window faces 
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this way. I taught her Morse. She means to 
send h^h-signalS, obviously. She’s kept her 
head through it all.” 

Colin’s emotions had prevented him from 
analysing the message so minutely. A general 
impression was aU that he had drawn from it. 
But Northfleet’s coolness had its reaction upon 
him, and he even drew some encouragement 
from it. Northfleet and he were in the same 
boat : Hazel was in the same danger as Jean. 
And then, by a curious trick of memory, he 
heard a mental echo of Jean’s own verdict on 
Northfleet : “ He looks so — well, so dependable.” 
It was something, on this damned island, to have 
somebody on whom one could rely. 

Northfleet had turned to Leven. 

“ There’s some room upstairs that looks to- 
wards Wester Voe ? Show me it.” 

Leven evidently disdained to act as guide. 

“ Take them up, Beeston,” he order^. 

“ I want a lamp too,” Northfleet said. 

The assistant brought an incandescent parafQn 
lamp from another room and then led the way 
upstairs, followed by Colin and Northfleet. 

“ This looks out almost directly on Wester 
Voe,” he said, opening the door of a bedroom. 

“ Then you can clear out,” said Northfleet, 
taking the lamp from him. '' No need to have 
that fellow reading our messages,” he added 
when the door was closed. Phew 1 He in 
a funk, poor devil ! We can count him out, so 
far as help’s concerned.” 

Colin had walked straight to the window and 
gazed out towards Wester Voe. The light still 
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shone from Jean’s room ; but it disappointed 
Colin, who had hoped to see some kind of sig- 
nalling. The girls must have known how long 
it would take the dog to find its way home, 
and he had expected that they would begin to 
send a message as soon as possible. 

“ See nothing ? ” asked Northfleet at his elbow. 
“ Hazel’s clever. Lend me these binoculars.” 

Colin unslung them and Northfleet gazed 
through them at the yellow-lit window in the 
distance. 

“ The curtains aren’t^dravm,” Colin said, as 
he stared into the night. “ See anything in the 
room ? ” • 

“ Clever girl ! ” Northfleet ejaculated. “ She’s 
thought of that. Take the glasses, Trent. If 
she’d signalled with the room lights, that danmed 
patrol would have spotted what she was doing. 
She’s kept the main lights on, and under cover 
of that she’s signalling with a reading-lamp at 
the back of the room. You can pick it up with 
the glasses.” 

Colin glued his eyes to the distant lights and 
read off the repeated dots and dashes of the code : 


While he watched, Northfleet had been busy. 
By placing the lamp on the floor and pulling the 
mirror of the dressing-table into a certain 
position, he improvised a crude heliograph which 
could be worked by swinging the glass up and 
down on its axis. 

Stand clear of the window,” Northfleet 
ordered when he bad finished. 
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He began signalling slowly and Colin read off 
the flickers : 


“ She replies ‘ M K he reported. “ Thank 
the Lord ! They must be all right or she 
wouldn’t be able to send. Tell her I’m all 

sound, will you ? Jean, you know ” 

Northfleet signalled again and Colin saw 
Hazel’s reply : 

“ So glad, DonH smd too much. They might 
see. No one has come near us since they found 
^U)or locked, We^ve barricaded it now. Some 
time ago heard them moving about. Now all 
quiet except patrol under window. Cannot 
escape. Did Peter come ? ” 

Northfleet answered briefly, and added a 
request which made Colin fasten his gaze on the 
window. The thin curtains were drawn and 
suddenly between them and the glass appeared 
two tiny figures, sharply outlin^ against the 
translucent background. Colin looked hungrily 
at the smaller of them ; then, recollecting him- 
self, he passed the glasses to Northfleet so that 
he might see Hazel. The taller figure waved 
its hand with a courageous gesture. Then both 
stepped back from the window. 

“ Just as well to be sure there was no hanky- 
panky,” growled Northfleet. “With only the 
signals to go on, we might have been diddled 
by that gang, if they had the wit to spot what 
Hazel h^ done. That’s why 1 asked them to 
show themselves.” 
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Colin repoBsessed himself of the binoculars 
and read off a fresh message : 

“ Can you help, Cyril ? Jean's feeling the 

strain." 

Ere they could frame a reply the raucous 
shriek of the Klaxon horn broke out in the 
darkness. 

“ Enter the gunmen,” said Northfleet between 
his teeth. “ Here, Trent. Send ‘ Will call you 
again.' Don’t say more. No use alarming 
them.” 

He drew his automatic from his pocket and 
raced down the stairs into the hall. Colin 
followed him in a few seconds, after having 
transmitted his signal. 



CHAPTER XV THE STUBBORNNESS OF PROFESSOR 

LEVEN 

Colin, his nerves alert for the first sound of the 
expected attack, was amazed to find no stir in 
house or garden. The door of the sitting-room 
was ajar ; and when he pushed it open he found 
Northfleet, Leven, and the assistant there, in 
attitudes which suggested no preparation for 
immediate action. 

“ Come in, Trent,” Northfleet invited. 
“ They’ve sent an embassy. They’ll be with us 
in a moment. I think we’d better scatter our- 
selves about the room and not stand in a clump. 
No use trusting them.” 

At the word “ embassy ” Colin’s heart gave 
a leap. That implied bargaining of some sort, 
he assumed ; and he would be no party to a 
bargain which did not include safeguards for 
the two girls. What there was to bargain about 
he had no idea, though evidently the gunmen 
must intend to get something out of Leven. In 
any case, the coming parley would show where 
they stood ; and an agreement would be better 
than open hostilities, with the chances evenly 
poised as they were between the two sides. 

“ Here are ze zhentlemen from Vester Foe,” 
Zelensky announced in his most genial tones, 
as he ushered two strangers into the room. 

In the leader Colin recognised the man he had 
found in the lupin field. Behind him, heralded 
by a violent sneeze, came a much smaller in- 
dividual grotesquely attired in one of Colin’s own 

>49 
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suits, which hung baggily about him, Colin was 
conscious of a shock of red hair, a snub nose 
over a wide mouth with an array of bad teeth, 
and a pair of small, sherry-coloured eyes which 
shifted restlessly as their owner's gaze flickered 
from point to point. Remembering that Jean 
had been in the hands of these men, Colin felt 
an involuntary shudder pass over him. Each 
was sinister in his own way. The hare-lipped 
man suggested sluggish brutality ; the other had 
the quick malignancy of an ill-tempered terrier. 

“ Zere vill be no fonny business,” Zelinsky 
explained, with the air of one bestowing a 
benediction. 

The hare-lipped man nodded and advanced a 
pace. 

“ I’m no talker. See ? ” he began abruptly. 
“ No need for a lotta palaver. Which o’ you’s 
Leven ? ” 

Leven made a gesture. 

“ You, eh ? Well, we know about you. See ? 
You’ve got the trick of making gold. Right. 
We’ve come for our share of it. That plain ; 
And we’re gonna have it. Thasso, Hawes ? ” 

** Thasso, Leo,” echoed the red-haired man. 

Leven laughed unpleasantly. 

“ You’re too late, my man. The bird’s flown. 
Fve sent away every grain I had. If you don’t 
believe me, you can search this place from top 
to bottom. I shan’t mind, because you’d And 
nothing, not a trace. It’s gone, out of your 
reach.” 

The gunman seemed taken aback but not 
discouraged. 
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“ You talk too much. See ? ” he retorted 
seriously. “ If you’ve sent away the stuff, 
what's the odds ? You can make more. We’re 
not gonna hurry you. Take your time and make 
plenty. Thasso, Hawes ? ” 

“ Thasso,” confirmed the echo. 

Leven made an impatient gesture. 

“ Do you think it’s likely ? ” he demanded. 
“ Why should I ? Go and make it yourself, if 
you’re as clever as aU that. Besides, if I did it 
for you once, what’s to hinder you from coming 
back and blackmailing me again and again ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said the gunman, with a grin. 
“ You’ve hit it, mister. You’ve discovered 
')ne kind of gold-mine. We’ve discovered you. 
You’re gonna be cmr gold-mine after this. See ? 
Thass all there is to it. Thasso, Hawes ? ” 

A convulsive sneeze took the place of the 
usual reply. 

Leven paused to consider for a moment or 
two. 

“ Nothing doing,” he said tersely. 

The gunman seemed in no way discomposed 
by the answer. 

“ Mister,” he began, in the tone of one ex- 
plaining to a child. “ if I held weak cards Fd 
get peevish with you. I would. Seein’ we hold 
a straight flush, I’m gonna keep my rag. I can 
afford to. See ? Mebbe you don’t know we’ve 
got two girls over at the big house. We haven’t 
done ’em any harm — ^yet. ‘ They’re as pure as 
the daisy in the dell ’, like Harry Lauder sings. 
One o’ them’s your niece. See ? Well, mister, 
unless you get a gleam o’ reason in the next 
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minute or bo, these girls’ll suffer for it — and you 
can take your oath on that. See ? ” 

Colin made a movement which brought the 
eye of the gunman round to him. But before 
he could do an3rthing rash Northfleet spoke 
out. 

^ “ Leave us to talk this over together for a 
minute or two,” he suggested. 

The leader consulted his jackal with a glance ; 
then he turned back to Northfleet. 

“ I’m gonna give you ten minutes. That do ? 
Right. Then there’s just one thing I’m gonna 
say to you, mister,” — he swung round to con- 
front Leven — “ and that’s straight. You see 
reason, or when we’re done with the girls we’re 
gonna come after you ; and we’ll handle you in 
a way to make you wish you was dead, but we’ll 
screw what we want out o’ you. And you can 
kiss the Book on that, mister. Thasso, Hawes ?” 
“ Thasso,” the jackal agreed with an air of 
indescribable relish. “ Put you through it, we 
will. And proper, too.” 

Colin saw Zelensky give Leven a look the 
precise meaning of which he could not fathom. 
Then the mercenary stood aside to let the gun- 
men leave the room. 

“ You komm viz me,” he invited them cor- 
dially. Ve haf a little gossip togezzer to pass 
se time w’ile zey make up zeir minds. All goot 
friendts togezzer, and no ill feelings till ze 
shooting begins, eh ? Zat is ze right spirit, 
nkhi 

The leader of the gunmen nodded in rather 
gloomy aoquiescenoe as he passed out. The 
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grotesque acolyte paused in the doorway and 
threw a mirthless grin to the company. 

Just you think,” he said to l^ven with an 
air of sinister suggestion. “ If we have to set 
about you . . . my word ! ” 

He spat on the floor ; then passed out in his 
turn. They heard a paroxysm of sneezing fol- 
lowed by a muttered oath. Then the footfalls 
of the party receded down the hall and a door 
slammed. 

Colin turned to Leven. 

“ Tried to bluff them, and it didn’t come off, 
you see,” he said contemptuously. ‘‘ Now we’ll 
talk sense for a change. You’ll have to climb 
down and do as they wish.” 

“ No ! ” Leven answered with a coolness that 
was more impressive than bluster. “ That’s 
barred, my good man. Find some other way 
out, if you can.” 

“ Now, look here,” Colin pursued with rising 
temper, “ my wife’s at Wester Voe— -in danger. 
You heard what they said ? Well, she and Hazel 
have to be got out of there, at once, no matter 
what it costs you. Get that clear. This trouble’s 
all of your making. You’ve got to settle it. 
And you’ve got to settle it soon. Grasp that. 
If anything happens to my wife you’ll wish you’d 
never been bom, Mr. Leven. I mean it.” 

“ The girls will come to no harm,” Leven 
declared sullenly. 

That’s a lie, and you know it,” said Colin 
furiously. 

Northfleet intervened again, before Leven 
could answer. 
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Wait a moment, Trent. There is a simple 
way out.” 

He turned to Leven with a sardonic smile. 

** Trent and I have only one interest in this 
affair : to get the girls back safe. These gun- 
men’s quarrel is with you. Professor Leven. The 
girls are the merest pawns in the game. And 
they’re of even less value now, owing to your 
peculiar attitude with regard to them. As 
counters in the gunmen’s hands, they’re worth- 
less. Very well, then. What’s to hmder Trent 
and myself from withdrawing our support from 
you in exchange for the girls That will leave 
you and your friends very much up against it. 
I’ve no moral scruples about it, and 1 don’t 
suppose Trent has, either.” 

“ Not I,” said Colin. “ Very smart notion.” 

“ And what’s more,” Northfleet went on icily, 
“ if that offer isn’t good enough for Mr. Hawes 
and his pal, I’m quite prepared to go further. 
I’ll change sides with pleasure, after what I’ve 
seen of you.” 

“ Count me in too,” Colin volunteered. 

Northfleet made a gesture of acknowledgment. 

“ Tot that up. Professor Leven. Four gun- 
men and ourselves — six. Against that you and 
your two hired ruffians, plus Mr. Beeston here. 
You’d be scuppered in no time,” he ended with 
a touch of contempt. 

Leven made no reply for a long time. 

“ Very pretty,” he admitted frankly. ” You 
•eqpi a practic^ fellow, with no nonsense about 
you. But,” he added maliciously, “ suppose you 
an4 your good friends do come out on top, what 
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then ? I’ll pay very sp^ial attention to you 
both if there’s any shooting, you may count on 
that. And when you’ve disposed of us, you’ll 
be left in a minority compared with the gunmen. 
What about the girls then ? ” 

“ They’ll be no worse off than they are now,” 
Northfleet observed. “ Better, in fact ; for while 
we’re all busy polishing you ofiF, Professor Leven, 
they can get arms from the Wester Voe gun-room. 
A girl with a shot-gun is safer than they are just 
now. I’m not much worried on that account.” 

“You think of everything,” said Leven in 
mock admiration. 

“ That’s my alternative plan,” Northfleet 
pointed out, taking no notice of the jeer. “ It 
lands you in Queer Street, you see. Why not 
be sensible ? Have you reaUy no gold to stop 
their mouths with ? A little down, and a 
promise of more, might get us out of all this 
tangle. You’re up against it.” 

l^ven shook his head. 

“ Not so much as a pennyweight,” he de- 
clared, in a tone which carried conviction. “ All 
the last lot went off by the motor-launch.” 

“ You’ve got some chemicals on hand, haven’t 
you ? HCl, nitric, ammonia — ^the common 
stuffs ? ” 

Leven seemed surprised by this question, but 
he answered it without hesitation. 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve got a winchester or two of 
each in my lab.” 

Northfleet seemed to consider for a moment 
before speaking again. 

“ Can’t you — ^h’m — ^jproGwre some gold in the 
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course of a day or tT^o ? ’ he asked in a peculiar 
tone. 

Leven shook his head definitely. 

“ No, I haven’t got the materials just now. 
We’ve run out of them, and I’m waiting for 
fresh supplies.” 

Northfleet nodded as though he had expected 
some such answer. 

“ That’s a pity. Well, then, there’s nothing 
for it but to draw on my private supply.” 

Colin was amazed by this, and Leven’ s face 
showed that he was equally surprised. 

“ But there’s no gold on Ruffa ! ” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Oh, isn’t there ? ” said Northfleet ironically. 
“ I think you’re mistaken. I’ll guarantee to 
give these fellows all the gold they want. But 
they’ll have to wait a day or two for it.” 

Before they had time to question him he 
switched to a fresh subject. 

“ There’s a cellar down below this, isn’t there ? 
Have you ever been down into it ? ” 

“ Beeston has.” 

“ Notice anything about it ? ” Northfleet 
asked, turning to the assistant. 

“ There’s a trap-door in the floor of it that 
leads down into a sort of store-room or some- 
thing, down a flight of steps,” Beeston explained. 
“ It’s quite a small place, but it looks as if it 
may have been bigger at one time, for one of 
the walls is fresh. The bricks and mortar are 
new, I mean, as if part of the original room had 
been bricked up. At least, that’s what 1 thought 
bad been done.” 
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Northfleet seemed much relieved by this 
information, though he made no comment aloud. 
Colin thought that he saw the idea. This sub- 
cellar was the terminus of the tunnel to Wester 
Voe. By opening it up they could gain access 
to the house across the bay and might thus be 
able to get the two girls out of the hands of the 
gunmen. In his excitement he almost blurted 
this out ; but his total distrust of Leven stopped 
the words at his lips. 

“ If I pay the piper, I call the tune,” North- 
fleet went on in a sharper tone. “ These 
negotiations will be carried on by me, Professor 
Leven. That’s understood ? You’ll endorse 
what I say, and apparently it will be your gold 
that we’re talking about. If you don’t agree — 
then Trent and I secede at once, and you’re in 
the soup. There’s no misunderstanding ? Very 
well, then. We can have these fellows back 
now.” 

“You bring them, Beeston,” Leven directed. 

He set his shoulders against the mantelpiece 
with an air of indifference which Colin could see 
wab only a bit of good acting. The assistant left 
the room and soon returned, accompanied by 
Zelensky and the gunmen. 

“ I’m speaking for the three of us,” Northfleet 
said concisely. “ Professor Leven has no gold 
on hand. But in two days’ time we can give 
you all the gold you want. In exchange for 
that, we must have three things. First of all, 
you’ll hand over these girls, unharmed. And 
you’ll do nothing to frighten them in the mean- 
while. You’ll treat them courteously. Secondly, 
17 
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Pm not going to carry out delicate chemical 
operations with an eye on the window to see 
if some fool’s covering me with a pistol. There 
must be a truce while we’re doing our work. 
And, thirdly, if the Dinnets — the people who 
keep house for us at Wester Voe — ^tum up on 
Ruffa, they’re not to be harmed in any way. 
You can prevent them going ofiE to give the 
alarm if you choose ; that’s fair. But ‘ no fonny 
business ’, as our friend Zelensky puts it. Now, 
yes or no.” 

Thassa mouthful,” said the gunman leader 
admiringly. “You talk straight and sensible, 
mister. But I’m gonna put my finger on a bit 
where you’ve been too smart for my ideas. If 
we give up the girls, what grip are we gonna 
have on you, bo’s you’ll have to do what you 
say ? None, says you ? No, no, mister. We’ll 
have to think again. This is how it goes. We 
keep the girls till you hand over the gold. We’ll 
not hurt ’em. We’ll not frighten ’em. We’ll 
feed ’em well and let ’em have the run of the 
cellar — and there’s some prime stuff there, we’ve 
found. You’ll get your beauties back after the 
gold’s been passed over.” 

Colin’s heart sank at this proviso, though it 
was obviously an inevitable one. 

“ Very well,” said Northfleet, without arguing 
the point. “ That’s a^eed.” 

“ But, look here, mister,” the gunman went 
on. “ How much gold do we get ? Isn’t there 
a snag there 7 ” 

“You’ll get enough to satisfy you,” said 
Northfleet in a convincing tone. “More than 
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you can spend in the rest of your lives. And if 
any of you thinks he hasn’t got enough, he’s 
only to come back and ask for more.” 

“ Straight ? ” 

“ Straight.” 

Sounds like a dream,” said the gunman 
suspiciously. “I’m gonna pinch myself and 
wake up.” 

“ You’re a fool,” said Northfleet contempt- 
uously. “ What does gold cost to a man who 
can make it ? It’s as easy to make a ton as an 
ounce, except that it might take longer.” 

The tone of his voice evidently convinced the 
gunman. 

“ You’re not polite, mister,” he complained. 
“ Still, you sound as if you meant it.” 

“ I mean every word of it.” 

“ Kiss the Book on it ? ” 

“ Yes, if you want that. Can’t you recognise 
truth when you hear it ? ” 

Colin was staggered by the coolness of North- 
fleet’s lying, for such he took it to be. These 
promises could never be fulfilled. And if th^ 
were not implemented, what hope was there of 
securing the safety of the captives ? All that 
Northfleet could gain was a respite of two days ; 
and if the gunmen were at liberty to seize the 
Dinnets when they landed, no rescue from out- 
side could be expected within forty-eight hours. 
Northfleet’ s procedure seemed to border on 
madness, in Colin’s opinion. Then the thought 
of the tunnel recurred to him, and he felt 
ashamed that he had not seen the point at 
once. All this bargaining had only one aim : 
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to safeguard the girls until they could be ex- 
tricated fkom Wester Voe via the underground 
passage. What a fool he had been, not to tumble 
to Northfleet’s game immediately ! He was 
beginning to sketch out a plan of campaign on 
these lines when the gunman’s voice interrupted 
his chain of thought. 

** Just in case you think of getting up to 
any games, we’d best straighten things out. 
Zelensky, you speak your piece.” 

The stout mercenary fingered his pistol affec- 
tionately and glanced alertly from face to face. 

“ I am a man of few vorts,” he began, with 
faintly comical pomposity. “ I haff had a little 
talk wiz zese gentlemen. Zey haff toldt me von 
or two facts, and 1 haff guessed some more. So 
I resign from ze service of Herr Professor Dr. 
Leven. Ze pay is too small. Ridiculous, really. 
And I associate myself viz my goot jfriendts 
here.” He indicated the two gunmen with a 
gesture. “ Ze prospects are better. Natorp, he 
does ze same.” 

He paused for a moment or two, an obviously 
rhetorical trick. 

“ Eizher way, zis leafs me on felfet. If ze 
goldt is O.K., zen I get my share. And if zis 
utUe speculation falls down, why — zere will be 
compensations. 1 haff long admired Miss Arrow. 

Very pretty. A goot little girl Take your 

hand avay from your pokket, Mr. Norzhfieet. 
No fonny business.” 

He swung his barrel round to cover Northfleet, 
whose lace had gone white and tense. 

“ Zere is just von more j)oint. 1 haff smashed 
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np ze short-wafe sender. You might have used 
it to get help, you see 7 Zome people are so 
treacherous, it vould surprise you to hear it. 
And now I haff finished. Goot night, 1^. Norzh- 
fleet. If you do not pianage to keep your vort 
to us, I shall not be altogezzer sorry.” 

He retreated backwards from the room, 
keeping Northfieet covered as he launched his 
final jeer. The two gunmen followed him with- 
out a word. 

“ An amusing card,” said Northfieet, with 
white lips. “ So now if it comes 
business ’ they’re six to four. A bit 

He whistled a little tune below his breath for 
a moment or two, as though deep in considera- 
tion. Then he turned round to Beeston. 

“ You’d better mount guard at the gate. 
Nobody will come ; but it’s best to be on the 
safe side. The Klaxon will bring you help if 
anything does turn up. Got your pistol ? Well, 
go now.” 

Beeston showed obvious reluctance for the 
work, but he left the room without oral protest, 
and they .heard him putting on his coat in the 
hall. The rain had ceased to lash the windows, 
but squalls still shook the casements from time 
to time, though they were less violent than 
before. Northfieet turned to Leven. 

“ You can do what you like,” he said, “ so 
long as you’re ready to support that fellow at 
the gate, if there happens to be an alarm. He’s 
no good. Trent, you’d better go up and let the 
girls know what’s what. Be as optimistic as 
you like. We must keep them from thinking 


to ‘ fonny 
awkward.” 
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about the worst, if we can. Don’t be too long 
over it, for fear your signals are spotted. I’ve 
got to go out for a while. Don’t let that genius 
at the gate loose off on me on the way in again, 
m be back in less than half an hour.” 

“ I’ll see to it,” Colin assured him. 

He followed Northfieet into the hall and, 
leaving him, went upstairs. Evidently Hazel 
was on the look-out, for his first signal was 
answered immediately. He gave her a summary 
of the truce conditions ; and from her reply he 
gathered how great a relief the girls felt at the 
news. He sent a further encouraging message 
and then bade them good night. 

As he came downstairs again, it occurred to 
him that Beeston must be uncomfortable at his 
isolated post. Good-naturedly, Colin decided 
to look him up. As he stood on the doorstep, 
he glanced up at the sky. 

“ Going to last for a while yet,” was his 
judgment of the gale. 

First the rain and then the wind^ 

Halliards, gaffs, and topsails mind . . . 

Seems to be working out all right, this shot.” 

He walked cautiously down to the gate, 
picking his steps to avoid stumbling over the 
trip-wires. When he came near the entrance to 
the garden, he thought it well to give Beeston 
a hail. There was no answer. When Colin 
reached Beeston’s post the assistant was gone. 

Another rat left the ship,” was Colin’s angry 
oomment. “ Hope the omen’s wrong this shot. 
Wonder where the beggar’s gone.” 
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He called into the dark, but there was no 
reply. 

“ Well, he was no great catch at the best,” 
Colin consoled himself. 

He established himself in Beeston’s stead, 
merely for the sake of feeling that he was doing 
something definite. He had no desire for Leven’s 
society at any price. I^ven was as repulsive to 
him as the gunmen themselves. Leading the 
life he had led — Colin remembered Northfleet’s 
hints on that subject — ^Leven probably thought 
less of women’s honour than most people. But to 
throw his niece to the wolves as he had proposed 
to do — “ A bit thick,” was Colin’s rather 
inadequate digest of his own views. 

He had not been very long at his post when 
Northfleet returned, empty-handed, so far as 
Colin could see. He received the news of Bees- 
ton’s defection without comment. 

” Not much use bothering about the gate, 
now we’re down to three,” he decided. “ K they 
come at all, we’ll be scuppered anyhow. You’d 
better come inside now. I’ll need some help in 
this job.” 

They re-entered Heather Lodge and stripped 
off their dripping Burberrys in the hall. Leven 
was still in the sitting-room, hunched in his 
favourite posture at the hearth. 

I want some tools,” said Northfleet curtly. 
“ Files, metal-cutting saws, and a pick, if you 
have one amongst your garden stuff. Or, if you 
haven’t it, a hammer and a cold chisel will do 
at a pinch.” 

Leven had evidently accepted Northfleet’s 
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leadership. He made no protest against being 
given orders, but went off at once to fetch the 
requisites. When he had left the room. North- 
fleet pulled from his pocket the gold ingot which 
Colin had given to him and wMch he had gone 
to fetch from the shieling. He studied it for a 
moment or two before speaking. 

That man makes my gorge rise,’* he said 
bitterly. 

“ Mme, too,” Colin concurred. “ But, I say, 
what are your plans ? Didn’t quite catch on, I 
admit, when you were telling them all these 
lies ” 

“ Lies ? ” Northfleet interrupted sharply. “ I 
told no lies. I gave ’em the literal truth. What 
would be the point in telling lies when the truth 
will serve ? I promised ’em gold, didn’t I ? 
Well, there it is.” 

He held out the golden ingot. 

“ You promised ’em a bit more than that,” 
Colin protested. “ By the way you talked, I 
thought you must have discovered a new Rand 
on Ruffa.” 

“ I promised them precisely what they’ll get,” 
said Northfleet with perfect seriousness. “ No, 
I haven’t time to explain it just now. We’re 
in for a busy time, 1 promise you. Here’s that 
swine coming back.” 

He re-pocketed the gold brick as Leven 
entered, canying the took. # 

“ Now I want to see your lab., and the way 
down to your cellar,” Northfleet informed his 
involuntary host. After that, you’d better 
go upstairs and get some sleep. Trent and I 
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are standing watch for a while. We'll rouse yon 
when your turn comes.” 

As soon as Leven had gone upstairs, Northfleet 
led the way to the laboratory. A brief search 
unearthed some eighty-ounce stoppered bottles, 
which the chemist placed on one of the benches. 
Colin read the labels as they came to hand : 
Hydrochloric Acid (Concentrated) ; Nitric 
Acid (Concentrated) ; Ammonia (Sp. Gr. 0*880). 
Colin's knowledge of chemistry was elementary, 
but he had sufficient to tell him that none of 
these reagents contained any trace of gold. A 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids formed 
the aqua reqia of the alchemists, that king- 
solvent which attacked even the noble metals. 
And, of course, ammonia neutralised acids. 
Colin, staring incuriously at a muffle furnace, 
did not ffiid these facts very suggestive. 

“ Zelensky seems to have run true to form, 
from what you told me about his earlier career,” 
he commented, as Northfleet rummaged in cup- 
boards in search of large porcelain evaporating 
dishes. 

“ Yes. I expected something of the sort as 
soon as the deputation gave away the show 
about gold-making. Neither Zelensky nor 
Natorp Imew what was really going on ; but they 
were quick enough to pick up the hint when it 
was put in front of them. And once they saw 
which side of the bread the butter was on, they 
ratted without hesitation. It was bound to 
happen as soon as they had a talk with the 
gunmen. There was no way of preventing 
that.” 
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Colin nodded rather absent-mindedly. After 
ally the thing was done and there was no more 
to be said. Then he opened a subject nearer to 
his heart. 

“ We’re going to get the girls away by the 
tunnel, I suppose ? That’s your plan ? ” 

Northfleet shook his head, much to Colin’s 
surprise. 

“ We’d never manage it. These gunmen will 
be keeping an eye on the stairs, to see that the 
girls don’t slip down and escape. That’s self- 
evident, since they’re not imbeciles. We could 
never get two girls downstairs, into the passage, 
and past those chasms before the whole pack 
was after us in full cry. There’ d be shooting, 
and the girls might get hurt, even if we did get 
them away. No, that’s no catch, Trent, Now, 
look here, we haven’t time for chattering. There 
are two jobs on hand, and you can take your 
choice. One is to saw up this gold brick or 
file it down. 1 must have it in small pieces. 
The other job is to open up that tunnel by 
breaking through the new brick wall that 
Graigmore put up. Choose whichever you like. 
We’ve got to get busy. Time’s the thing we 
can’t spare.” 

“ All right,” Colin decided. “ Give me the 
pick and I’U start on the tunnel.” 

The idea of breaking down the barrier appealed 
to him. Somehow, the removal of that wall 
would make him feel nearer to Jean, fanciful 
though the idea was. 

But as he was leaving the laboratory there 
came a faint shout from outside the house. 
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“ Good Lord ! ” Oolln ejaculated in contrition 
aa he recognised the voice. > “ It must be that 
poor devil Wenkck, the detective. Fd forgotten 
all about him ; and he’s hurt, too. 1 am a beast.” 

He was about to hurry out to help the 
wounded man when Northneet stopped him. 

” Get on with your job, Trent. I’ll patch this 
fellow up. And as soon as you’re finished, come 
and lend a hand with this filing. I want this 
gold to dissolve as quickly as possible.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE RAID ON WESTER VOE 


The night passed without alarm. Northfleet 
worked far into the morning in the laboratory, 
snatched some sleep, and returned to his task. 
Colin lay down, but found that sleep was out 
of the question for him. The detective, in pain 
with his wound, kept an unnecessary watch. 
Leven, apparently, slept soundly, for they heard 
him snoring upstairs at intervals. 

During the forenoon, Colin found the enforced 
inactivity getting on his nerves. He wanted to 
bo up and doing, to feel that some progress was 
being made towards the rescue of the captives at 
Wester Voe. Anxious and restless, he wandered 
into the laboratory with the idea of questioning 
Northfleet about his plans. The reception he 
got was sufficient to put this notion out of his 
head. 

“ For any sake, Trent, get out of here — and 
stay out ! ” Northfleet exclaimed irritably. “ I’m 
at a tricky stage now, and I can’t afford to have 
my attention distracted. Sorry if 1 sound rude ; 
but I really mean it. The least thing might put 
the whole business in the soup. Do keep away. 
Ta^e a walk up to the headland and show your- 
sdff to the girls. They’ll recognise you by your 
walk, if they can’t see your face ; and it’ll assure 
your wife that nothing’s happened to you. 
Wave to them if you like, but no semaphoring, 
remember. We don’t want to set these swine 
thinkiiig.*’ 

369 
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Colin was only too glad to take his colleagne’s 
advice. It would always be something : to wave 
to Jean and see her answering signal from the 
window. And, as Northfleet said, the sight of 
him would ease her mind about his safety and 
take one worry oflF her shoulders. 

He set off, but in a quarter of an hour he was 
back in the laboratory. 

“ What is it now ? ’* snapped the chemist. 
“ Stand back at the door, there. Don’t come 
fussing about.” 

Colin resented the tone ; but his good nature 
reminded him that Northfleet could hardly be 
expected to be normal just then. He muirt be 
half-mad with anxiety about Hazel, just as 
Colin himself was on tenterhooks about Jean. 

“ Just dropped in to tell you one thing. The 
bloke Beeston didn’t rat to the other lot. He 
must have been in a blue funk about them, poor 
devil. He went down to the beach, and managed 
to launch the skiff. Evidently meant to risk the 
sea that was running rather than be mixed up 
in anj^ shooting. 1 found his body on the sands 
down below. The skiff’s gone.” 

He halted for a moment, then added gloomily : 

** That’s our last boat. No chance of getting 
the girls away now, even if the wind went down 
and we could risk the passage to Stomadale.” 

“ There are the rockets at Wester Voe,” said 
Northfleet. 

“ Get help, you mean ? That’s why you 
wanted the passage re-opened ? Of course, the 
rocket-case is just alongside the secret door.” 

Oh, get out of here,” Northfleet adjured him. 
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“ I simply can’t have you lounging about while 
Fm at this job. That’s a fact, Trent. Please 
shift yourself.” 

“ All right,” said Colin sympathetically. ” I 
know how you feel. I mustdo something, though.” 

“Then scratch up some lunch, if you can. 
I don’t suppose Leven will condescend to make 
himself useful. And there’s another thing. See 
if you can find some garden-stakes and cut them 
to a six-foot length. Half a dozen will be enough 
and less might do. But get a couple if possible.” 

“ rU see to it,” Colin assured him, glad to 
have something to do which promised to be 
useful ; though what part garden-stakes could 
play was beyond his imagination. 

“ Say six foot six inches, just to be on the 
safe side,” Northfleet revised. 

Colin noted this. Then, irrevelantly, he re- 
marked : 

“ The Dinnets won’t come back to-day. 
Sea’s still too rough for the motor-boat. And, 
naturally, they don’t know there’s anything 
amiss here.” 

“jiftst as well,” Northfleet commented. 
“ flay’d only be a complication for us.” 

&>lm saw signs of impatience in Northfleet’s 
face, so he hastened to withdraw. 

“ Well, I’ll fix up these stakes and then hunt 
up some grub.” 

^^^d, by the way, just see if there’s any 
nktor-greai^ on the premises,” Northfleet sug- 
gested as an afterthought. “ They may have a 
tin or two: supplies for the motor-boat or 
something.” 
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Colin went off on his errands, feeling less 
depressed now that he actually was making 
Mmself useful. 

Their lunch was a scratch one, and the con- 
versation did little to brighten it. Colin had 
given Wenlock a sketch of events ; and the 
detective shared his distaste for Leven, appar- 
ently, since he never addressed a word to him. 
Northfleet was silent, evidently deep in thought. 
Colin himself had no great desire to sa^ anythmg. 
As time wore on with nothing to show for it he 
was growing more and more anxious. 

Late in the afternoon he blimdered into the 
laboratory again and was swiftly turned out by 
Northfleet, who seemed to be busied with pour- 
ing some olive-green powder into what looked 
like large test-tubes, and who was even more 
irritated than before by Colin’s intrusion. 

“ You go and bury Beeston’s body, if you’ve 
nothing better to do,” he suggested. “ No use 
leaving it there for the girls to see, is there ? ” 

Colin had forgotten that the corpse on the 
beach might be within sight of the Wester Voe 
windows. 

The afternoon wore on, dragging out"^|t8 
interminable hours ; and with their passim, 
Colin’s anxiety and forebodings increased. He 
had to wait until twilight for news, since during 
the daytime signalling was out of the question. 
A lamp in the Heather Lodge window would 
have excited suspicion at once. 

Hazel reported that food had been left at 
their door and that no attempt had been made 
to interfere with them. Someone had shouted 
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a brutal warning against any attempt to escape. 
Their captors — ^with the exception of a man 
patrolling round the house — seemed to have 
settled down in the lounge and, to judge by 
sounds which reached the upper storey, they 
had begun a carouse. 

Northfleet frowned when he read off this final 
message ; and in his reply he ordered Hazel to 
make the barricade at their door as strong as 
possible. So long as no one came near them, 
they were not to worry ; and if an3rthing unusual 
occurred they were on no account to leave their 
room. 

Reluctantly the two men left the signalling 
apparatus. The illusion of proximity, which the 
messages gave, was all that they now had to 
cheer them. They went downstairs, and North- 
fleet set to work lashing pairs of bamboo flower- 
sticks together to form rude crosses. As a 
preparation for action, this seemed merely 
ludicrous to Colin, but when he ventured a 
remark, Northfleet snapped out an angry sen- 
tence. Then, in half-apology, he added : 

I don't like the idea of these swine getting 
dinnk. An3rthing might happen now.” 

Colin understood only too well. He had his 
.own dire imaginings to occupy him. So far the 
gunmen had kept the truce. But drunken men 
might change their minds. And Northfleet had 
Zelensky’s taunts in his memory. 

“ And now,” said Northfleet sardonically, as 
he flnished the last cross, this seems a suitable 
tune for a few last dying words and deathbed 
requests. Fm going to Wester Voe by the 
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tunnel, and if I don’t get back you’ll have to 
do the best you can without me. A blue look- 
out, I’m afraid.” 

“ But you’re not going alone ? ” Colin queried, 
rather aghast. You’re taking me along, of 
course ? ” 

“ No use. I’ve studied the plan of that warren 
thoroughly. I could find my way about in the 
dark down there. Y ou’d only be a responsibility, 
Trent, and I must have my hands free. Sorry. 
I know how you feel. But it can’t be done.” 

“ You’re after the rockets ? ” 

It had been fairly clear, from Northfleet’s 
last directions to Hazel, that he contemplated 
no immediate rescue. 

“ We must have them at any cost.” 

“ But you can’t fire rockets of that size on 
the quiet,” Colin objected. “ These swine are 
sure to see them if they’re fired.” 

“ I suppose they wUl,"" Northfleet agreed. 
“ Still, the resources of civilisation are not yet 
exhausted. Hope for the best, Trent. If I don’t 
turn up in a reasonable time — ^two hours, say, 
since I may have to wait my chance at the 
other end — then block up this end of the tunnel 
for safety’s sake, and do the best you can, after 
that. By the way, I’ve locked the door of the 
lab. Don’t put your nose near there at any 
price. And now I’d better collect my traps and 
get off.” 

Some of the articles explained themselves to 
Colin as Northfleet selected them : his pistol 
and ammunition, a flash-lamp, a rope, to one 
end of which Northfleet had spliced a spare 

x3 
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grapnel belonging to the pleasure-skiff. But 
there were others with less obvious uses : a 
trowel, a lump of chalk, a hammer, a paper 
parcel containing the contents of two tins of 
motor-grease, and the bundle of six-foot stakes 
which Colin had prepared. 

“ That*s the lot, I think,” Northfleet said after 
checking them. “ And now for the cellar.” 

Characteristically enough, he made no demon- 
stration of any sort as he climbed through the 
aperture Colin had opened in the brickwork. 
He gathered up his awkward bundle of stakes 
and, with his flash-lamp in his hand, set off on 
his subterranean raid without even a farewell. 
Colin could hear him whistling softly as he went. 

Northfleet had a definite scheme in his mind 
and had no need to waste time in pondering 
over details. Here and there, as he went through 
the maze, he chalked deliberately misleading 
arrows on the walls for the benefit of anyone 
who pursued him at a later stage. He crossed 
two of the chasms by the help of his rope and 
grapnel, hoisting his stakes up by tying them 
to the end of the rope before he climbed out of 
the cha^pi himself and pulling them up when 
he reached the farther bank. 

Just beyond the second pit he set a trap. The 
ftakes we^ just a shade longer than the breadth 
Of the passage, and by means of the hammer he 
succeeded in jamming both ends of a pole 
againrt 4ihe walls so that it formed a barrier 
acrossHhe passage at about a foot above the 
ground : an arrangement calculated to trip any 
unwary pursuer and launch him into the chasm 
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as he stumbled to regain his footing. Several 
other traps of the same type were ued in the 
passages at points which Northfleet had already 
chosen. 

On the Wester Voe side of the pit nearest the 
house his preparations were even more elaborate, 
for with the trowel he spread a layer of motor- 
grease over the floor of the passage between 
the trip-barrier and the lip of the chasm, thus 
ensuring that a sprawling man would find no 
purchase to save himself. Between that point 
and the stairway Northfleet refrained from 
putting any hindrance in the path of possible 
pursuers. He left the rope and grapnel in posi- 
tion, so that he could retreat across the pit 
immediately if necessary ; and at this point he 
ridded himself of all unnecessary burdens. Then, 
going with the utmost caution, he made his 
way to the stair and climbed to the secret door. 

Crouching behind it, he listened intently ; but 
the panel was too thick and well-fitting to permit 
sounds to penetrate to his hiding-place. With 
infinite care he operated the catch on his side 
of the door and slid the panel very slightly in 
its grooves. Putting his ey^ to th^rack, he 
could see that the haU was empty, ^e sound 
of voices reached him, so clearly that the door 
of the lounge was evidently open. Northfleet 
inferred that it had been left so purposely, as 
through it the foot of the stair could be seen 
and any attempt of the girls to esca^ could be 
detected. The occasioned clink of con- 

firmed Hazel’s surmise that the gang was passing 
its time in drinking. Snatches of conversation 
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made it clear that one of the men was already 
drunk and that some of the others were not 
altogether sober. An intermittent rattle puzzled 
NorSifleet at first, but he quickly identified it 
as the throws of ^ce — ^poker dice to judge by 
the accompanying comments. Another group 
seemed to be playing cards. 

If they would only remain as they were North- 
fleet saw that his task was easy. The lower 
pi^ of the staircase jutted out into the haU. 
tee door of the lounge was on one side of this 
projection, the opening into the secret passage 
on the other ; so that it would be possible to 
reach the rocket-case without coming within 
sight of the ruffians in the lounge. 

Very cautiously he slid back the panel and 
crept out into the hall, keeping his ears strained 
lor any sign of interruption from the lounge. 
He reached the rocket-case and removed from 
it the code book and seven or eight rockets, 
congratulating himself that enough remained 
to conceal the lacunae caused by his depredation. 
He rearranged the remaining rockets to make 
the case seem as full as before. Then, still 
unsuspected, he retreated behind the panel, 
which he drisw close again. 

So far, BO good. The whole thing had been 
so easy that Northfloet wondered at his success. 
He had expected something much more difficult 
when he set out. Obviously the first thing to 
do was to^iry the rockets into a place of safety. 
That waRil he had planned originally ; but now 
a fresh scheme took form in his mind. Once the 
rockets were safely stowed away, it might be 
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well worth while to come back again to the panel 
and do some eavesdropping. There would be 
no harm in listening to the gunmen’s talk and 
trying to get some inkling of what they were 
t liiTikin g about. He could always close the 
panel, iJ anyone showed himself. 

He picked up the bundle of rockets, descended 
the steps, and plunged once more into the 
underground maze. If anything did go wrong, 
he reflected, he could not afford to burden him- 
self with these things ; and he finally carried* 
them to the old Chiefs hiding-place, where he 
deposited them in a comer. If he could not 
shake off a possible pursuer at that stage in a 
retreat, luck would be very much against him, 
after his careful study of the labyrinth. 

It was some time before he came back again 
to the secret panel and slipped it ajar. As he 
did so, he recognised a change in the talk within 
the lounge, which he could now hear more 
plainly since the general babble of voices had 
been hushed and only one man spoke at a time. 
The speaker had a high, harsh voice, with 
something parrot-Uke in its quality ; and he 
appeared to be making a report. 

“ . . . gone. I’ve been an’ hunted every- 
w’ere. Gripes ! w’at a night too. ’T ain’t there, 
I tell yer.” 

“ It wiw’ be there,” a drunken voice declared 
in a monotone. 

“Shut your jaw. Scarry! You’re ngped.” 
This was the voice of Hawes’s coUeaguew the 
deputation to Wester Voe. “ If Coc^too says 
he can’t find it, then it ain’t there.” 
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“It mua^ be there,” Scarry repeated, with 
muzzy obstinacy. 

“ If I set about you, Scarry ” the gunman 

leader warned. 

“ No, no,” protested Zelensky’s voice in 
soothing tones. “ All goot friendts here, nicht 
wahr ? No trobble amongst ourselfs till ze work 
is finished. Ant, after all, zere is no harm donne, 
really. Zey haff sent somevon ofi in ze row-boat 
to get help ? Zat is dopple-faced of zem, after 
our arranchements. Bot I know ze seas here. 
Zat little skiff ” 

Evidently a gesture filled out the meaning. 

“ Mebbe so,” Cockatoo’s harsh voice objected ; 
“ but now *ow are we goin’ to make a getaway 
with no boat ? ” 

“Zat vill be aU right,” Zelensky explained. 
“Zere is ze Vester Foe motor-boat vich ze 
Dinnets vill bring back in a day or so. Zat 
vill be ready for us. Old Dinnet vill giff no 
trobble.” 

“ Soimds well,” Cockatoo agreed, rather 
grudgingly. 

“ Now I haff a little proposition to make,” 
Zelensky continued blandly. “ It is dull for us 
ail here. Pleasant company, of course. Nice 
feUows, all. Still ze time begins to hang heavy. 
Vot do ve do ? Trink a little, play somm poker. 
Trink again and play somm more poker. Smoke 
ze goot zigars ; zis one is first-class. Yet it is 
razzer4ullf after all. Ant opstairs, all zis time, 
zere ere zese two goot little mis who most find 
it dull also, sitting zere ail alone viz nozzing to 
amuse zem. Vot a pity ! Let’s bring zem down. 
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eh ? A little dance and perhaps ozzer amuse- 
ments to follow ? ” 

Northdeet’s hand went to his pocket and 
clenched on the butt of his pistol. He waited^ 
on the rack, for the reception of Zelensky’s 
broad hint. To his relief, went dead against 
the mercenary’s suggestion. 

“ No good,” he said sharply. “ The gold’s 
what we’re after, and how’re we gonna get it if 
we meddle with these skirts upstairs ? You tell 
me that, mister ; you was there when the bargain 
was struck.” 

But to Northfleet’s dismay the tempter had 
his plan cut and dried. 

Zat is not very difficult, Leo. Quite simple, 
really. You remember ze precise bargain ? Ve 
keep ze little girls until zose fellows hafi handed 
over ze gold. Vonce ve haff got ze gold, ve haff 
got it. Zen ve turn ze little girls loose, bot not 
before. Zey can tell zeir story after zat — ^if zey 
like — bot zat will not matter. I do not soppose 
ve shall giff op ze gold in payment of damages ? 
No, not likely.” 

Northfleet sensed that this cool proposition 
had gained the ear of the audience. There was 
a stir among the men in the lounge. The leader 
was evidently hesitating — ^not from any moral 
scruples, but merely on grounds of exp^ency. 

” It’s not for me to say,” Leo declar^ at la^. 
“ You boys must settle it the way ” 

A clamour of drunken approval drowned the 
end of his sentence. Northfleet now Ibitterly 
regretted that he had refused to let Ck)lm 
accompany him. With two of them, a sudden 
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attack at this moment might have had a sporting 
chance of success, since it would have come like 
a bolt from the blue ; but a single-handed effort 
was foredoomed. Still, it would have to be 
made. As his anger rose, he grew cooler and 
cooler, calculating his best course of action as 
he crouched at the panel and listened to the 
brutal jests of the group in the lounge. At last 
Zelensky's oily voice dominated the rest. 

** Komm along. Cockatoo. Ve go opstairs and 
invite zem down. If zey refuse, ve persuade 
zem, nichi wahr ? Take nc denid, efen if zey 
feel shy.” 

“ I like ’em shy,” said Cockatoo’s voice, with 
gusto in its tone. 

Northfleet slipped the panel wide open, 
stepped swiftly through the gap, and sheltered 
hk^elf behind the projecting end of the stair- 
case. Almost at the same moment at the open 
door of the lounge appeared a gunman whom 
Northfleet had not yet seen — Cockatoo, evidently 
— and behind him was Zelensky, with a feer of 
anticipation on Ids broad face. 

Northfleet had no intention of taking Cam- 
bronne’s legendaiy courtesy as a model. He 
fired first, and he meant to kill if he could. At 
that range a miss was impossible. Two shots 
took effect on Cockatoo, who dropped with a 
yell of agony. The third, more hastily aimed, 
hit Zelensky, though evidently it inflicted only 
a fiesh-woimd. Then Northfleet in two strides 
wlu behind the panel, which he slammed after 
him. 

A general engagement with the gunmen had 
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been no part of his plans. That could have 
ended in only one way. What he wanted was 
to create a diversion which would give the girls 
a respite ; and, if possible, he hop^ to lure the 
gunmen to follow him into the underground 
maze. That would occupy time, if he could 
manage it. 

He waited until he heard sounds of blows on 
the woodwork and then fired again through the 
panel. The bullet-hole would show them where 
the passage lay, and he counted on the stoutness 
of the door to delay them for a few moments 
while he got into safety. 

'' Get an axe ! he heard Zelensky shout, and 
smiled as he saw that his scheme was working 
out as he had hoped. Then came more sounds 
of blows on the panel, and Zelensky^s voice : 

“ You let me go first. I owe him von for 
zis.” 

Northfleet had no time to listen further. He 
sprang down the stairs and continued his flight 
until ne had crossed the first chasm in the maze. 
He pulled up his rope behind him and ensconced 
himself on the bnnk of the pit. For a few 
moments the blows on the door echoed dully 
down the passages, then came a final crash as 
the panel gave way, and Northfleet could hear 
the eager shouts of his pursuers. 

Zelensky's voice raised itself above the tumult, 
loud enough for Northfleet to catch some of the 
words. Apparently the stout mercenary had 
constituted himself the tactician of the party. 

** It would be lunatic to go down zero, all 
togezzer in ze dark, to hunt Hm out. No goot. 
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Ve’d be shooting von anozzer by acoident. I go 
down first ; and sommbody brings a light, 
quick. Natorp has a fiash-lamp. You get it, 
Leo.” 

Evidently this suggestion was adopted. The 
noise died down. Then, after a pause. North- 
fleet’s straining ears hea^ stealthy steps in the 
corridor adjacent to his own. He flashed his 
lamp against the wall nearest to him, so that 
only the very faintest diffused illumination 
could reach the end of the passage where the 
chasm was. Zelensky’s eyes, sensitised by the 
dark, evidently caught the dim glow on the 
wall beyond the pit, though it was too feeble to 
reveal the trip-bar to him. 

“Aha I So zat is vere you are, Mr. Norzhfleet ? ” 

“ Yes. Just round the comer from you.” 

He heard another cautious advance made by 
Zelensky, and calculated that the mercenary 
must now be close to the trip-bar. 

“ Nice that I have a light and you’ve none, 
Mr. Zelensky. 1 shall see you as you round the 
comer.” 

“Ant so fery convenient for me, too, Mr. 
Norzhfleet. I haff your light to shoot at. So 
ve are bose pleased, nickl wahr ? ” 

Zelensky grinned to himself as he made this 
suggestion, and his grin widened when he heard 
the hoped-for answer. On the other side of 
the partition-wall Northfleet also smiled as he 
replied : 

“ Thanks for the hint. I’ll switch off.” 

The dim radiance vanished as he spoke. 

This was what Zelensky was hoping for. As 
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the darkness fell he gathered himself together 
and sprang forward, pistol in hand. The trip- 
bar caught his ankle. He stumbled, slid on the 
grease of the booby-trap, and with a yell of 
amazement and dismay he shot over the edge 
into the pit. Northfleet heard the thud of lus 
fall with grim satisfaction. 

“ Quite comfortable, Mr. Zelensky ? ** he 
asked ironically. 

The mercenary gasped heavily. 

“ I zhink my back is broke,” he said painfully. 
“ I cannnot mofe my legs at all.” 

“ Ah,” Northfleet answered pitilessly. “ like 
you, I’m a man of few words. Tm damned glad 
to hear it.” 

Zelensky made no reply. Evidently he 
accepted his fate without complaint ; and 
Northfleet might even have found some admira- 
tion for this stoicism had his grudge against the 
mercenary been a lesser one. 

A light flashed on the wall in front of him, and 
he drew back into his corridor as someone turned 
the comer of the adjacent passage. 

Hello ! Zelensky ! Zelensky ! ” 

It was Leo’s voice. Zelensky did not answer. 
Northfleet saw that chance had presented him 
with the very thing he wanted most : the 
opportunity to talk with the gunman without 
fear of treachery. Since the man had a flash- 
lamp there was no likelihood of his being caught 
in the booby-trap ; so Northfleet opened with 
an apparently w^-meant warning. 

“ l£nd the booby-trap, Leo ! Zelensky fell 
into it a minute ago and got his spine snapped. 
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You can’t get at me, and I can’t get at you ; bo 
we’d better have a little talk. I’m in the next 
corridor. Don’t trouble to look over the edge 
of the pit. I’ve greased the floor and you might 
faU in.” 

He switched on his lamp so that the gun- 
man could realise the state of affairs. Leo 
was evidently taken aback by Northfleet’s 
unantagonistic tone. 

“ Well, you seem a forgiving sort o’ pal,” he 
said, rather wondcringly. “ Most people’ d bear 
a grudge.” 

“ I have a use for you, that’s all,” Northfleet 
retorted frankly. “ You’ve broken your bar- 
gain ; but I’m still ready to deal with you on 
the same terms. That suit you ? ” 

” Strewth ! You mean it ? ” ejaculated the 
gunman. “ Well, you are a rum ’un, after us 
double-crossin’ you.” 

“ I listened to your little chat upstairs,” 
Northfleet admitted. You had the right end 
of the stick. It was Zelensky that queered the 
pitch.” 

” Th^o,” Leo agreed, readily enough. “ He’d 
fallen for one of the girls — the tall, willowy one. 
He’d been livin’ hke a monk on this damned 
island o’ yours for months, an’ he let his 
feelin’s get outta hand when he saw a chance 
to get hold o’ her. Silly, lettin’ that sorta 
thing interfere with business. I never do, 
myself.” 

” Sound fellow ! ” said Northfleet with well- 
aoBomed heartiness. “ That’s the stuff to give 
UB. Now here’s how the land lies. The gold’s 
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ready. I’ll bring it across in an hour : a first 
instalment, anyhow. Only, this time there must 
be no monkey business, understand ? No bring- 
ing the girls downstairs, or anything of that 
sort. If you don’t keep you word this time you’ll 
never see a trace of gold. I’m speaking as one 
business man to another,” he added flatteringly. 
“ You’re not a fool like Zelensky.” 

“ You can kiss the Book on that,” the gun- 
man assured him. “ What’s a skirt, after all ? 
Once we’re rich, we’ll buy ’em and give ’em 
away,” he boasted. Then with a note of 
suspicion : “ No kid about all this ? ” 

“ If the lot of you will wait in the lounge 
upstairs, an hour from now you’ll get the first 
instalment without fail. I don’t propose to 
carry it all over at once ; I’m a bit tired with 
all this exertion. But there’U be enough to 
convince you that I mean business. If you’re 
all there when I come, you can share it amongst 
yourselves on the spot.” 

“ We can’t all be there,” objected the gun- 
man. ' One of us has gotta watch under the 
girls’ window ” 

He broke off suddenly as though a deep 
suspicion had struck root in his mind. 

“ That ain’t your little game, is it, mister T 
To get us away from the window an’ chuck a 
rope up to these girls so’s they can scoot ? 
Nothin’ doin’ in that line.” 

“ Keep your guard under the window,” said 
Northfleet, with an impatience which convinced 
the gunman. “ What do I care ? ” 

Jus’ a business-like precaution,” Leo said. 
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half-apologetically. “ I see you’re straight, 
mister ; but business is business.” 

** Then that’s settled. No bringing the girls 
down or interfering with them in any way. First 
instalment of the gold to be delivered in an hour 
from now. No, say an hour and a half—Fve got 
to get back to Heather Lodge. You’ll be in the 
lounge to receive the gold ; I can’t go hunting 
all over the place for you.” 

“ Right, mister. We’ll be ready for you.” 

“ And now,” Northfleet went on in a different 
tone, just a friendly wam:ng, Leo. I shouldn’t 
push any further along these tunnels, if I were 

Q There are quite a lot of humorous little 
y-traps waiting for inquirers. Another thing. 
What about Zelensky ? Are you going to pull 
him out of this hole ? ” 

“ Not me,” said Leo callously. “ Let him lie. 
He’s not one o’ my lot.” 



CHAPTER XVII THE GOLDEN NEMESIS 

Colin spent the time of Northfleet’s absence in 
gloomy forebodings. He wandered restlessly 
hither and thither, unable to find anything 
useful to do and yet too highly-strung to bear 
inactivity. Once, entering the sitting-room, he 
found Leven and the detective in the midst of 
some talk, of which he caught only a snatch. 
They broke off when he showed himself. What- 
ever the topic, it was plainly one which gave 
Leven little pleasure. He looked as though he 
had grown years older, and there was a sugges- 
tion of numbness even in his attitude, as though 
he had received a stunning shock from which he 
was only beginning to recover. Colin, recalling 
the levity with which he had treated the matter 
of Hazel and Jean, was quick to infer that 
this new uneasiness was due to something 
touching him personally. But Leven’s affairs 
had only the most transitory interest for Colin 
at that juncture. He dismissed them almost at 
once from his mind. 

Again and again he went down to the mouth 
of the tunnel and strained his ears for the least 
whisper of sound. Common sense told him all 
the while that nothing could reach him from 
Wester Voe. The numberless reflections from 
the walls of the labyrinth would deaden any 
noise. But still he persisted, with growing 
anxiety as the time passed without bringing 
Northfleet’s return. 

««7 
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At last, almost despairing, he ensconced him- 
self in the bedroom upstairs. From there he 
could at least see the light shining in the girls’ 
window and give himself the illusion that in 
some way he was not altogether cut off from 
Jean. From time to time he put his binoculars 
to his eyes and gazed at the tiny yeUow patch in 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of his wife’s 
figure moving within the room. 

Suddenly his attention was riveted by a swift 
dickering of the reading-lamp which Hazel used 
as a transmitter. As he deciphered the message, 
he felt a chill running down his spine ; 

“ Shooting dovmstaira, WhaCs happening ? 

Quick, Answer,"' 

Then it recommenced again : “ Shooting, 

Whai is it ? Shooting, What is it? , , .” re- 
peated and repeated in frantic efforts to attract 
attention. 

Ck>lin fumbled with the unlit lamp on the 
floor, keeping his eye on the window in the 
vain hope of being able to see something with- 
out the binoculars. Never had a lamp seemed 
more difficult to kindle quickly. And as he 
bungled with the thing in his haste the direst 
visions thronged through his mind. Northfleet 
had been detected. And now the gang of 
scoundrels would want revenge. Colin had a 
pretty good idea where they would look for 
it, and he turned icy at the thought. 

The lamp was ready in a second or two, 
though it seemed an age to Colin. He went to 
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the mirror and signalled, holding up his binocu- 
lars with his free hand. The answer did not 
relieve his mind much : 

“ Still safe. Shootiiig stopped. Sounds of 
breaking into somewhere. Whds sendi'ng ? Are 
you safe ? ’* 

To evade the issue, he signalled : “ Colin 
sending. But the next flickers of the light 
demanded : “ Is Cyril safe ? ” and Colin could 
get no further news until that imperious question 
was answered. He sought for a phrase to 
reassure the girls ; but he had no skill in lying, 
and was driven to signal : “ Gone out. Back 
soon.'^ Then, as an afterthought, he added : 
“ Tell you whenever he returns.''^ 

Hazel added one or two additional facts to his 
knowledge. The noise below in the hall had 
died down, he learned, and no one had come 
near the girls’ room. With that mite of comfort 
he broke off communication lest his flashes 
should be observed. 

He went down to the sitting-room, where he 
gave the detective an outline of affairs. Leven 
took no notice of him, but seemed deep in very 
uncomfortable thoughts of his own. 

Colin found it impossible to sit inactive at 
this juncture. He wandered outside the house, 
returned to the upper window, fidgeted here and 
there, with both mind and his body a prey 
to futile restlessness. At last he made up his 
mind to adventure into the tunnel, at least as 
far as the beginning of the lab3rrmth. Northfleet 
might be in need of assistance : it was safe to go 
19 
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there, so long as he kept out of the maze ; and 
anything was better than this aimless time- 
killing. 

In the old Chiefs room he found the bundle of 
rockets which Northfleet had secured ; and at 
first the sight of them raised Colin’s spirits. 
Here, in the last resort, was a means of opening 
up communication with the mainland. But 
what had become of Northfleet ? 

He was puzzling over this when steps sounded 
faintly in the distance. Careless in his anxiety, 
Colin stepped out into the passage ; and to 1:^ 
immense relief he saw the chemist coming 
hurriedly along the tunnel from the labyrinth. 
Colin gave vent to an exclamation of j oy . North- 
fleet, however, seemed to have no time for 
felicitations, and his first words took Colin by 
surprise. 

“ What’s the weather like upstairs ? ” 

“ Wind’s almost died away. It’s raining 
heavily.” 

“ Thank the Lord ! ” said Northfleet, with 
more earnestness than seemed called for by the 
subject. “ Come along, Trent. Help me with 
these rockets.” 

As they tramped along the tunnel with their 
bundles, Northfleet gave Colin a concise account 
of his own adventures ; after which Colin 
summarised Hazel’s message. 

“ You’d better go up at once and tell them 
you’re back,” he suggested, as they clambered 
through the gap in the wall. “ I’ll bring up the 
rockets and wait for you in the hall,” he added 
tactfully. 
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It would hardly be playing the game to read 
o£E the messages between Hazel and Northfleet 
just then, he felt. 

In a few minutes Northfleet rejoined him in 
the hall. 

“ They’re all right so far. No one’s gone near 
them. I’ve told them to stay quiet now, no 
matter what happens.” 

He pulled a note-book from his pocket ; the 
rocket-code, Colin saw. Northfleet studied it 
for a moment or two, then put it down on the 
hall table. 

“ No good. Just as I thought.” 

“ No good ? Why ? ” Colin asked, rather 
aghast. 

“ We don’t want to send for a doctor, or a 
nurse, or a packet of matches, or anything of 
that sort. These are the things in the code. 
Naturally, there’s no signal meaning : ‘ Send 
someone to knock out a few gunmen.’ If we 
ask the Stomadale people to send a boat, the 
men in the boat will be unarmed, won’t they ? 
And our friends would just shoot them down and 
collar the boat. I haven’t the nerve to send a 
signal which would simply mean some decent 
fellows losing their lives to no purpose.” 

“ Hadn’t thought of that,” Colin admitted 
gloomily. 

Leven and the tec are on the premises ? ” 
Northfleet asked. 

“Yes. Been having a chat. Didn’t agree 
with Leven, by the looks of him. Don’t know 
what it’s all about. All I heard was a phrase of 
the tec’s : ' I’ve seen your letters,’ or something 
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like that. And I rather think one of them said 
‘ Extradition.’ Anyhow, Leven looks a damned 
sight sorrier for himself than he was for the 
girls. Funny, isn’t it ? ” 

Northfleet made no comment on this. 

“ We’ll have to huiry up now,” he said. “ I 
promised to deliver the first instalment of gold 
to these swine in an hour and a half, and time’s 
getting on. We need Leven and the tec to help. 
Rout them out, will you ? while I get the stuff.” 

Colin obeyed, while Northfleet went into the 
laboratory and returned with something which 
he carried as though it were fragile. 

“ You take the lead, Trent. Carry four of these 
rockets with you. Leven, these bamboo sticks 
are your share. You follow on Trent’s heels. 
Now you, what’s your name ? Wenlock ? Well, 

we could manage without j^our help, but 

“I’d rather not be left out,” the detective 
assured him with a certain eagerness. “ It’s my 
left shoulder, and it’s really not so bad now. I 
I can stagger along if you’re not going too fast.” 

“ You’ll be usefiii,” Northfleet said. “ We’re 
short-handed a bit. Now here’s the plan of 
campaign. We make a detour round Wester 
Voe and come out in the pine spinney beyond 
the gardens. Once we get there I’U fix the 
rockets ready for setting off. You, Trent, will 
make your way through the gardens and round 
the house until you get into cover somewhere 
near the girls’ window. Your business is to mark 
the patrolman and knock him out when the 
first rocket goes off. • No matter what happens, 
you mustn’t show yourself until the rocket gaps. 
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We must act absolutely synchronously or the 
whole affair’s a wash-out. Understand that, all 
of you ? ” 

“ O.K.,” Colin acquiesced. “ I do nothing 
till the rocket goes up. After that my job’s to 
knock the sentry out, as quick as possible, eh ? ” 

“ Yes,” Northfleet agreed. “ Now the next 
thing. One of you two ” — ^he turned to Leven 
and the detective — “ will have to stay and fire 
the rockets and join us after that, if he can. The 
other one comes with me through the gardens 
towards the house. Whoever comes with me 
runs the bigger risk.” 

“ I’ll come,” Leven volunteered in a toneless 
voice, as though the decision meant nothing to 
him. 

Colin saw the detective give Leven a quick 
glance, as though not quite sure of something. 

“ Very well,” Northfleet agreed. “ You’re 
better able to get about than Wenlock is. Now 
remember, no matter what happens, no squibbing 
off your pistols till the first rocket goes. Then 
each man for himself.” 

“ I’ve no pistol,” Wenlock reminded him. 

“ It may not come to shooting at all,” North- 
fleet answered. “ Still you’d better have one. 
Get him one, if you have it,” he ordered Leven. 
“ And a flash-lamp for each of us, too. You’ve 
plenty of them in stock, I suppose. I saw you 
using them that night the yacht put in here.” 

Leven went off obediently and procured the 
things. He seemed indifferent to the events 
around him, obeying mechanically while wrapped 
iniiis own thoughts. 
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“ Don’t show the leajst glimmer of light till the 
first rocket goes off/’ Northfleet warned them. 

After that nothing matters much.” 

“ Better be a bit clearer, hadn’t you ? ” Colin 
suggested. What’s the general idea of the 
scheme ? ” 

Northfieet made a gesture of apology. 

“ The fact is, I’ve been brooding over it so 
much in detail that I clean forgot I hadn’t 
explained it to you all. It’s simple enough. 
These swine will be assembled in the lounge — 
three of them. One of them’s so drunk that 
he’ll give us little trouble. I’m going to give 
them a preliminary shake-up by firing these 
rockets through the windows, and then Leven 
and I drop in on them. I don’t think we’U have 
much trouble. Meanwhile, you knock out the 
sentry. You see why it all has to be synchro- 
nised ? And Wenlock here, if he can struggle 
down after firing the rockets, will act as 
reinforcement for Leven and me.” 

“ A nifty enough scheme,” Colin admitted. 
“ But I think you're expecting too much from 
the rockets, myself. Tough lot. Master Leo and 
his pals. A few fireworks will hardly phase 
them.” 

” We'll see,” said Northfleet curtly. ” Now 
off with you. We’ve no time to waste.” 

At the thought of action at last Colin’s spirits 
were risii^. He picked up the bundle of rockets 
and set off cautiously for the gate, stepping care- 
fully to avoid the trip-wires. In his mind he 
went over the route which promised the best 
results : along the path to near the lupin field i 
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then up to the right through the heather, so as 
to avoid the house ; then west again until they 
reached the outskirto of the pine spinney beyond 
the gardens. 

“ Slower,” ordered Northfleet’s voice, as Colin 
set off briskly. “ We must keep in touch at any 
cost, and I can’t hurry, with this thing I’m 
canying.” 

Colin slackened his pace and took care not to 
outrun his companions. The wind had dropped 
now, and the rain was thinner. Through it, far 
ahead, glowed the lighted window in Wester 
Voe, and in his mind’s eye he could see the two 
girls up there in the room, helpless, waiting in 
agonised suspense for the next turn of events. 
Well, before long things would be settled one 
way or another. In some curious way. North- 
fleet had succeeded in spreading a feeling of 
optimism. He seemed so certain that tlmgs 
would work out as he had planned. Colin, 
feeling the heads of the heavy rockets as he 
tramped along, admitted to himself that they 
were formidable weapons. One of these things, 
coming flaming through a window unexpectedly 

and exploding into stars around one Bit of 

a jar, what ? Last thing one would be looking 
for. Throw one off one’s balance a bit, and give 
an attacker just the second or two that was 
needed. 

Colin gave a gasp as one of the Ruffa sheep 
rose at his feet and leapt clumsily out of his 
path. He realised that he had been thinking 
too much and not paying sufficient attention to 
the work in hand. 
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“ No talking after this,” Northfleet ordered in 
a low voice. “ We’re getting too near to risk 
anything. Pick your steps and don’t make a 
sound.” 

They circumambulated Wester Voe at a fair 
distance and reached the spinney without mis- 
hap. Then followed a cautious descent into the 
gardens, with every precaution against the 
slightest sound. Colm was inclined to regret the 
fall in the wind. Its noises might have covered 
their advance. Then he remembered that wind 
might have sent the rockets astray. That was 
why Northfleet had been so relieved to hear that 
the gale had blown itself out, evidently. He 
seemed to have thought of everything, Colin 
reflected in some admiration. And even this 
minor point served to raise his spirits further. 

Now the windows of the lounge were in full 
view : a broad rectangle of light set in the dark 
bulk of Wester Voe. The French windows were 
half-open, but the thin, translucent curtains had 
been drawn so as to hide the interior. Evi- 
dently the gunmen had no intention of sitting 
visible in a lighted room with potential attackers 
in the darkness outside. 

When the party halted, Colin had fallen back 
to the reax ; and he could see the figures of his 
companions in silhouette against the lit-up 
winaows. Northfleet, moving stealthily in the 
obscurity, began his preparations. Leven sur- 
rendered the bamboo crosses, which were to act 
as rests for the rockets, being easily adjustable 
to the proper heights when two ends had been 
planted in the soil. Tlien Northfleet relieved 
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Colin of the rockets themselves ; but before 
placing them in their rests he seemed to clip 
some objects to the rocket-cases. What these 
things were Colin could not make out. They 
seemed to be small cylinders, so far as he saw in 
the faint light, while Northfleet was busy with 
sighting his battery of rockets and shifting the 
supports to bring the projectiles to bear on the 
windows. This done, Wenlock was given some 
whispered orders, and Colin smelt the tang of 
a burning slow match. Northfleet had foreseen 
the risk of using matches to light the rockets, 
evidently. The flare might have attracted 
attention had any gunman been on the look-out. 

“ Now you can start, Trent. Give you fifteen 
minutes to get to your post. And, look here, 
mind you keep that wrist-watch of yoiuB under 
your sleeve. I could see the illuminated dial 
from yards away.” 

Colin needed nothing further. He had already 
decided on his objective : a long clump of 
bushes just opposite the girls’ window and about 
fifty feet from the house wall. It would give 
him cover, and by approaching it from the far 
side he h^ a good chance of reaching it un- 
perceived. In h^ Boy Scout days Colin had been 
the best stalker in ^ patrol, and some of his 
old cunning came back to him at this crucial 
moment. He had a mental map of the gardens 
to guide him, and he chose a route which gave 
him cover during most of his transit, so that he 
was able to move quicker than Northfleet had 
estimated. With a sigh of relief he gained the 
shelter of the bushes undetected ; and, crouching 
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there, he cautiously inspected his wrist-watch, 
to find he was about eight minutes ahead of his 
allotted time. 

Colin, at first, could detect no sign of a watcher ; 
but within a few seconds steps sounded, and the 
sentry passed along the face of the house under 
the girls* window. Apparently he was in high 
spirits, for he hummed an air as he went. He 
walked on, still humming ; then, as he turned 
back at the end of his beat, he broke into full 
song with an appalling clearness of articulation. 
It was one of those artless shnnties which never 
by any chance get into print ; and Colin, even in 
the tenseness of that moment, went hot all over 
at the thought that every word of it must be 
reaching the girls through the open window above. 

But he had little time to brood over this. A 
more serious trouble faced him almost immedi- 
ately. The sentry switched on a flash-lamp and 
began to examine the face of the wall below the 
window of Jean’s room. His figure was outlined 
clearly against the illuminated wall, and Colin had 
no diffic^ty in recognising the jackal Hawes, still 
clad in Colin’s clothes. The light flickered from 
point to point on the wall, pausing momentarily 
here and there on a projecting stone, the thick 
stem of a creeper, a stretch of waste-pipe, and 
the window-sill. Colin had no diffic^ty in 
guessing what this survey might mean. The 
creature was searching for the best method of 
climbing up to the girls’ window. Every move- 
ment of the jackal was clearly visible ; and Colin 
cotdd even see him nod approvingly as his light 
showed a good handhold which would serve his 
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need. Evidently Hawes had absorbed Zelensky’s 
ideas to some purpose. 

Colin took his pistol from his pocket and 
released the safety-catch. Then, as he lifted the 
weapon, he remembered suddenly that his hands 
were ti^. If he fired now the whole of North- 
fleet’s scheme would collapse. The gunmen in 
the lounge would hear the report and hurry to 
the support of their confederate. Except in the 
last resort he dare not betray himself, but must 
wait until the rockets went ofi. 

“ ‘ Said Abraham the Sailor / ’ ” bawled Hawes, 
completing one of the infamous verses. 

He stowed his pistol in his pocket, switched 
off his flash-lamp, and Colin heard him spit on 
his hands. Then he began to climb ; and as he 
did so, Colin stole silently out of his shelter and 
approached the house. 

In the flurry of the adventure his sense of time 
had been blunted, and he had no idea whether 
minutes or seconds still remained before the 
firing of the rocket. There were only two 
choices before him. He might shoot Hawes now, 
when the gunman was at h^ mercy ; but in that 
case he would throw the main scheme out of gear 
and probably assure the triumph of Leo and his 
conf^erates. Or he might wait ; in which case 
the girls would be at the mercy of the armed man 
in their room. 

Above him he could hear the heavy breathing 
of Hawes as he clambered up the difficult face of 
the house. Luckily, in the dark he had to grope 
for hand- and foot-holds, which wasted some of 
the precious seconds. There came a rustle, as he 
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grasped at the stem of the creeper. Colin 
knew that his next reach would bring him 
to the window-sUl. And stiU the rocket did 
not come. 

The gunman’s head and shoulders were just 
visible now in the diffused light from the window. 
Colin saw him put out his right hand and grasp 
the sill. Another effort and he would have his 
knee up. Colin put his thumb on the button of 
his flash-lamp and lifted his pistol. 

Then came a sound like some giant drawing 
his breath through his teeth. The rocket ! But 
the explosion which followed was far more for- 
midable than any rocket ever made. Then, in 
quick succession, swish ! swish ! swish ! the other 
rockets followed, and the reports of the explosions 
shook the house. Something fell with a thud like 
a giant hammer-stroke, and glass tinkled like an 
harmonica. 

Colin switched on his lamp and revealed Hawes, 
clinging to the house-side like some grotesque and 
gigantic insect : one hand on the sill, the other 
clutching the creeper. As the glare fell on him, 
he tum^ his head, saw Colin, loosed his hand 
from the sill, made an effort to pull out bis 
pistol. But as he did so his whole weight came 
on the creeper ; the tendrils gave way, and 
Hawes pitched backwards on to the ^und. 
Colin darted forward, but one glance in the 
light of the flash-lamp showed him that he need 
do nothing. It required no experience in first 
aid to diagnose the cause of that curious wiyness 
in the attitude of the body. Hawes had pitched 
on his head, and his neck was broken. 
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The window was thrown up and Colin saw 
Hazel leaning out. 

“ Who’s there ? ” she cried tensely. Then, as 
her eyes caught the picture in the circle of the 
flash-lamp’s glare : “ It’s you ? Are you safe ? ” 
She turned back into the room as he nodded : 
“ Jean ! Here’s Colin, dear.” Then, as Jean 
ran to her side : ‘‘ There’s Cyril ? Is he all 
right ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Colin at a venture. “ Back in a 
minute.” 

He tore himself away reluctantly and raced 
round the house to assist the others. With some 
idea of taking the gunmen in the rear, he dashed 
through the front door and made for the lounge. 
It was only afterwards that he discovered he had 
been using his flash-light. At the moment he 
was so keyed up that he failed to notice that no 
lamps were alight in the hall. 

As he reach^ the open door of the lounge a 
flash-lamp glared in his eyes. Northfleet’s voice 
reassured him. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Trent ? What luck ? ” 

Hawes broke his neck. The girls are all 
right,” said Colin breathlessly. Then at the 
sight of the lounge he gasped in surprise. "‘What 
the devil has happen^ ? ” 

“ I must have misgauged my fireworks a 
trifle,” said Northfleet with a sinister grin. “ The 
ceiling came down on top of our fiiends and 
saved us trouble. Leo’s dead, Natorp’s just 
passing in his checks, and this drunken lout — 
Scarry, I believe — ^has got concussion and some 
other damage which will probably rid us of him 
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for good. We hadn’t to fire a shot ; just walked 
in and took away their guns.” 

He broke o£E and turned to Leven, who was 
stooping over Scarry. 

“ There are fire-extinguishers in the hall. Get 
’em, and put these curtains out, or we’ll have the 
place ablaze over our heads.” 

Colin now noticed that here the electric lights 
were out and the curtains afire, evidently set 
alight by sparks from the rockets. The air was 
filled with dust and smoke. Colin smelt the 
tang of exploded fireworks ir his nostrils. Huge 
slabs of broken plaster littered the floor, partly 
concealing the bodies of the gunmen who had 
been overwhelmned when the ceiling gave way. 

“ No rockets ever did that ! ” Colin exclaim^. 
“ What was it ? ” 

“ The alchemists called it aurum fulminans,^* 
Northfleet answered. “ I promised these swine 
they’d get enough gold to satisfy them. I guess 
I’ve kept my word. And I don’t think they’ll 
come back to ask for more now.” 

“ Oh ! ” ejaculated Colin, suddenly enlightened. 
“ So that was what you meant all the time. 

“Yes,” said Northfleet impatiently. “I’ve 
no time to explain just now. I must see Hazel. 
Are you coming ? ” 

He hurried up the stair, with Colin at his heels. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HOLE IN THE FENCE 

When Northfleet and Colin returned to the 
lounge they found the detective standing by 
what had once been the fireplace, examining 
imperturbably the wreckage which cumbered the 
room. 

“ Well, Mr. Northfleet, you seem to have given 
them a house-warming of sorts,” he commented 
ironically. 

“ One does one’s best. What happened to 
you ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, I hobbled up as quick as I could ; but 
when I got to the window it didn’t take much 
penetration to see that you needed no help here. 
So I went round to lend Mr. Trent a hand in case 
of accidents. But all I found was someone with 
his neck out of joint ; so 1 came back here and 
found' you gone. Professor Leven explained 
matters, more or less. The young ladies are all 
right, I hope ? ” 

“ A bit shaken up by the crackers, naturally,” 
said Northfleet briefly. “ Otherwise they’re 
fight. They’re staying upstairs till we get some 
of this mess cleared up. No place for them just 
now. Then we’re going to take them over to 
Heather Lodge.” 

The detective nodded with tacit approval. 

“ By the way, there are four of these fellows 
here,” he x)ointed out. The last of them died a 

minute or two before you came down. The one 
outside makes five. But there were six altogether, 
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weren’t there ? If the sixth man’s got away ho 
may give trouble.” 

Northfleet suddenly remembered that his own 
earlier doings at Wester Voe were stiU unknown 
to Wenlock. The fourth body in the room was 
Cockatoo’s. If the detective chose to imagine 
that he had died with the others, there was no 
harm done. 

“ The sixth man’s down in a subterranean 
tunnel. His back’s broken, he says. He won’t 
give any trouble. It’s Zelensky : the one who 
ratted at Heather Lodge.” 

Wenlock made a non-committal gesture. 

“ If he’s alive, shouldn’t we get him out ? ” 

“ I’m not keen,” Northfleet admitted frankly. 
“ In Zelensky’s case I feel less like a good 
Samaritan than almost an3rthing you can think 

“ I’m not keen, either,” Colin d^llared. “ Still 
— ^it doesn’t look weD to leave him, does 
it?” 

“ Not good form, eh ? ” Northfleet translated 
with a rather ugly smile. 

Leven surprised them by offering to help. 

“ Oh, then, I go with the majority,” North- 
fleet conceded. “ Get a ladder, will you, Trent ? 
We’ll need it. And some ropes too.” 

The detective with his disabled arm was 
useless for any work of the kind. Leven went 
ahead with a flash-lamp, while Colin and 
Northfleet carried the ladder down into the 
subterranean passage. Leven reached the trap 
while they were still manceuvring the ladder 
round the right-angled turn before the pit. 
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Northfleet saw him step over the trip-bar 
cautiously and test the greasy surface beyond. 
Evidently he found a foothold on it — ^a clear spot 
which Northfleet had left on purpose for his own 
retreat — and he stepped to the edge of the pit 
and bent over. 

“ Ha ! Zelensky,” he said in a taunting tone, 
“ quite comfortable, I hope ? No regrets ? Still, 
between ourselves, I think you’d have done 
better not to change sides.” 

Zelensky did not seem to resent Levens 
tone. 

“ Veil, veil,” he answered faintly, yet with 
something of his old genial tone. '' Ve all make 
mistakes, efen ze clefferest of us, nicht wahr ? 
Perhaps I did blonder zat time. Bot zen zere 
vas your niece, ze beautiful Hazel. A goot old 
sober-sided fellow like you, Leven, you cannot 
appreciate ze strong appeal zat female beauty 
makes to onscientifle people like me. You are 
moch too dry ant ascetic for soch zhings, eh ? 
So you make your own little mistakes — ^in my 
case, for instance.” 

Colin saw the irony and wondered at Zelensky^s 
insolence in alienating his possible rescuers. That 
speech was meant to irritate both Leven and 
Northfleet. 

“ Ant, after all,” Zelensky went on philosophi- 
cally, I half always managed to keep my own 
name. It most be curious to lose one’s niime : to 
be called Leven yesterday, ant to-day to be 
called Arrow, and to-morrow to be call^ Nom- 
ber So-ant-So, viz no name at all. A curious 
experience.” 

so 
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Shut your mouth ! ” Leven exclaimed 
sharply. 

A dying man is prifieleged,” Zelensky 
pleaded, not without a certain dignity. Bot 
if you do not like it, I say no more. I ha£E 
somzhing important to tell you — somzhing that 
will get you out of zhis little trouble of yours.” 

He seemed to £bid difficulty in speaking. 

Bendt down, please. I cannot raise my 
voice.” 

Leven stooped over the edge of the pit to 
catch the faint tones, and ao he did so Zelensky 
raised his concealed pistol and shot him through 
the head. 

As the body fell into the pit Colin made a 
movement to dash forward, but luckily North- 
fleet restrained him. 

“ Anybody else care to komm forwardt ? ” 
Zelensky’s voice inquired with some of the old 
jocosity. Each ant all, 1 gifl zem ze same 
velcome. It is ze only amusement 1 haff, down 
here, viz a broken back. Mr. Norzhfleet ? You 
care to step forwardt ? ” 

“ No, thanks,” Northfleet said, dryly. “ I 
believe you mean it. And as I haven’t much 
taste for your choice in last words we’ll leave 
you, 1 t hink . Come along, Trent. There’s 
nothing for us to do here.” 

Colin recognised the futility of persisting. 
Zelensky meant what he said ; he pi^erred to 
die where he was, and wanted no interference. 
And one of his utterances had given Colin food 
for thought, which he resolved to put to the test 
as soon as he saw Wenlock. 
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The detective was waiting for them at the 
head of the stairs. 

“ Where’s Zelensky ? ” he asked, seeing that 
they were alone. “ And Leven, have yon left 
him down there? ” 

“ Yes,” said Colin, with a slightly hysterical 
laugh, “he’s down there. Zelensky put a bullet 
through his head. You were trying to net him, 
weren’t you, Wenlock ? WeU, there’s a hole in 
the fence.” 

“ Shot him ? ” Wenlock was evidently un- 
sympathetic. “ H’m, there’s a hole in the fence, 
as you say.” 

Something in the phrase seemed to catch 
Northfleet’s attention. 

“ Your brand of humour verges on the 
macabre, Wenlock,” he commented. 

But that sentence completed Colin’s illumina- 
tion. Things fitted together in his mind, and at 
last he saw the whole mystery of RufEa in its 
true perspective. 

“ Well, I’m ^,” he exclaimed, as the light 

broke on him. 

But Northfieet had no intention of wasting 
time. His main idea was to get the two girls 
away from a place which must be loathsome to 
them after the strain through which they had 
gone. He went across to the case and extracted 
some rockets of a particular pattern. 

“ These ones are a sort of S O S in the code,” 
he explained. It’s no time of night to attract 
attention, but some of the fishing-fleet may be at 
work round about here, and they might see 
them. No harm in tiying, anyhow. Take them 
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outside and set them up, will you, Wenlock ? 
The rocket-stand’s in the case there. Come on, 
Trent. We’U bring the girls down now, touch 
off the rockets and then go over to Heather 
Lodge. I don’t think any of us want to linger 
about here just now.” 



CHAPTER XIX THE SECRET OF THE ALCHEMIST 

Jean and Hazel had not dared to sleep during 
their captivity ; and when they reached Heather 
Lodge there wae little difficulty in persuading 
them to go to bed at once. They were so worn 
out by their ordeal that they had no energy left 
to feel curious about recent events. Jean’s eyes, 
in which terror lingered even yet, betrayed that 
she was on the verge of collapse ; while Hazel, 
now that she was in safety, seemed to be paying 
the price of her coolness during the long hours of 
ceaseless strain. 

The three men had no inclination to sleep just 
then. The excitement of that last hour, when it 
seemed touch and go in their conffict with the 
gunmen, had strung them up to a pitch which 
made immediate relaxation impossible. By tacit 
consent they went into the sitting-room. The 
detective stretched himself on a sofa, Colin col- 
lapsed into an arm-chair with a sigh of relief, and 
Northfleet chose Leven’s seat beside the hearth. 
The dog Peter settled himself on the rug and, con- 
tent with human beings around him, fell asleep. 

•Northfleet pulled out the characteristic pipe of 
the practical chemist, with its bowl heavily 
charred on one side by constant rekindling at the 
flames of Bunsen burners. Ho filled and lighted 
it mechanically, and for a time seemed lost in 
not unpleasant reflections. Cohn bore the silence 
as long as he could, and then broke into 
Northfleet’s reverie. 
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“ About time I heard the whole story of this 
affair, isn’t it ? A bit unusual, these late pro- 
ceedings. Apt to give rise to comment when 
they leak out. I see something of the business, 
but the details are beyond me. Better put me 
wise now, while the girls are out of the way. I 
want to l^ow just where we stand.” 

Northfleet nodded assent and took his pipe 
from his lips. 

“ I can give you some of it ; I rather owe you 
that, Trent. And perhaps Wenlock may see his 
w^ to give us the rest of it.” 

The detective made a non-committal gesture, 
but sat up to listen. 

“ Starting at bed-rock,” Northfleet begafi, 
” there are three ways of setting up in business 
like Leven. You might make gold, d la Emmens ; 
or you might strike on some treasure-trove and 
dispose of it under the pretence of alchemy ; or 
you might set up as a receiver of stolen goods — 
a fence, in fact.” 

” I guessed that was the meaning of the joke 
about ‘ the hole in the fence ’,” said Colin, throw- 
ing a slightly disapproving glance in the detec- 
tive’s diction. ” Bit callous, that, Wenlock, if 
you don’t mind my saying so.” 

Not at all,” Wenlock assured him, without 
any marked s^gns of contrition. ” 1 don’t care 
for puns either ; but I couldn’t resist that one.” 

Colin thought it best not to labour the point. 
He turned to Northfleet with a gesture which 
requested him to continue. 

” There’s no need to explain how I came into 
the affair myself,” Northfleet went on. ” Tve 
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pointed out already to you the sort of people likely 
to be interested in gold-making. Some of them 
asked me to look into Leven’s business, on the 
quiet. I’m not going to give them away.” 

Peter whimpered in his dreams, and Northfleet 
stooped to pat him soothingly. 

** I got a sample of Leven’s gold,” he went on, 
as the dog stretched itself out and fell asleep 
again. You saw the results of my analysis. 
The gold was all right, but the impurities 
interested me. You may remember what they 
were : a lot of silver, a fair amount of copper, and 
small quantities of iron, platinum, and zinc. 
Now, you’re a store of odd information, Trent. 
Aren’t silver and copper present in jewellers’ 
alloys of gold ? And in one aUoy — ^blue gold, 
they caU it — there’s a lot of iron.” 

Colin’s face showed his chagrin. 

“ I never thought of that,” he confessed 
vexedly, “ and yet it does stare one straight in 
the face, once it’s pointed out. You mean that 
Leven’s gold was just old jewellery melted 
down ? ” 

“ Well, it looked like it. That’s as far as I 
cared to go. I’m not keen on leaping to con- 
clusions. But if Leven was melting down old 
gold settings they weren’t prehistoric stuff. Some 
of the jewellery must have been quite modem.” 

“ Don’t follow that,” Colin admitted. “ Where 
is your evidence ? ” 

“The platinum impurity,” Northfleet ex- 
plained. “ Platinum settings are a fairly recent 
craze.” 

“ That’s so,” Colin had to admit. 
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“There was another bit of evidence that 
pointed in the same direction,” Northfleet con- 
tinued. “ I told you that Leven’s sales of gold 
were intermittent. That looked as though he 
had no steady source of supply such as he would 
have had if he’d really been making gold. But 
that spasmodic series of sales fitt^ in neatly 
with the idea that he was a fence, buying the 
proceeds of robberies at odd times and getting 
rid of the stuff almost as quickly as it came into 
his hands.” 

“ I ought to have thought of that. And, of 
course, if he had been selling treasure-trove he 
could have made steady sales.” 

“ Another point. I told you that after a time 
he hired Natorp and Zelensky as guards. Why ? 
If it was merely burglaiy that he was afraid 
of, insurance would have covered that risk. 
Obviously there was something else to be guarded 
against. And if you assume that he was a fence, 
it’s plain enough what he was afraid of. A 
burglar might get away with some of his pur- 
chases before they were melted down ; and then, 
if that burglar were caught by chance, Leven 
would have had a troublesome bit of explanation 
before him to account for the stuff being in his 
possession. Or, even without that, the burglar 
might spot the game and blackmail him. You 
must remember that his whole business depended 
OP hi^ reputation as an eminent chemist.” 

“ But how did he get hold of the stuff at aU ? ” 
Colin demanded. 

“ I told you he was in the swim with a lot of 
queer fish,” Northfleet reminded him. “And he 
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wa6 a clever devil, or else the police would have 
got on his trad earlier.” 

“ He was one of the smartest,” Wenlock 
agreed. “ He never made a false move, so far as 
I know.” 

“ What brought him to Ruffa, if he was doing 
so well in London ? ” Colin inquired. 

“ That’s what I asked myself,” Northfleet 
returned. “ Put yourself in his place, and see 
what you make of it.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Colin, enlightened by a recol- 
lection of the yacht’s visit. “ In London he’d be 
tied down to the proceeds of English burglaries. 
Up here, away from the Customs, he could get 
stuff from the Continent as well.” 

“ That was what I inferred myself,” North- 
fleet confirmed. “ If you think of the life he was 
leading in London, it implied that he must have 
an extremely strong inducement to bury himself 
up here. I expect that one motive was a desire 
to launch out as an international fence : buy the 
stuff abroad, where there was less chance of it 
being traced to him and where he had the whole 
of the Continent to draw on after a time. Of 
course the expenses were pretty big. He had to 
share with those fellows on the yacht, who 
brought him stuff ; and he had to pay those 
other men who ran his motor-boat. But with 
his wider range he could probably drive a bigger 
trade, and he must have made it pay. Besides, 
it was a far safer game, run from up here in the 
wilds, compared with working in London with 
a policeman at every street comer ready to note 
anything queer going on.” 
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“ I see now,” Colin broke in. “ They must 
have brought the stuff across, hidden in the 
yacht’s sand-ballast bags. Puzzled me, that 
night, when I saw a beggar pitching handfuls of 
some powder over the yacht’s side. Empt3dng 
out the sand, evidently, to get at the gold down 
below in the bag. And that explains Leven’s 
short-wave advice to keep clear of the Fisheries 
gimboat. Afraid of them reporting the yacht to 
the Customs, probably.” 

“ Obviously,” Northfleet agreed. “ And on 
the same basis you can account for that muffle 
furnace in Leven’s lab. here and for his installing 
a benzene-gas plant in the house. He melted 
down the gold and cast it into ingots ; and then 
the motor-boat called for these and transported 
them to the buyers.” 

He paused for a moment or two before 
recommencing. 

We’ve got a bit ahead of the course of 
events,” he pointed out. I had my suspicions, 
but I hadn’t anytliing in the way of real proof. 
I dare say we could have employed a private 
inquiry agent to come up here and watch Leven’s 
doings ; but quite likely nothing would have 
come of it. A non-technical watcher might have 
overlooked something that would be plain 
enough to a chemist. And there was another 
possibility, though it wasn’t probable : Leven 
might have discovered gold on Buffa. The 
impurities in his gold were, after all, natural 
impurities. Even platinum occurs in some 
samples of natural gold. 

“ 1 decided to come up here myself and have 
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a look round. As 1 meant to hunt for the hypo- 
thetical alluvial deposit, just to make sure, it 
would hardly be sound policy to come as a 
geologist. That would have put Leven on the 
scent. So I chose to call myself a bird-watcher ; 
and if people laughed at me, so much the better.” 

He gave Colin a bland smile as he explained this. 

“ Well, I arrived. I saw the yacht and the 
motor-boat. I found there was no gold. The 
thing was as plain as print. And yet I was 
no nearer proof than before. And there were 
unexpected complications, too.” 

Colin guessed that Hazel had furnished these ; 
but the subject was one which it was needless to 
discuss before Wenlock. He contented himself 
with an understanding gesture. 

“ The presence of these two armed sooundrds 
on the premises was a puzzle to me for a time. 
Buffa wasn’t the place where the burglary risk 
is high. Then I had a glimmering of an idea. 
Somebody might have got wind of Leven’s 
private affairs — somebody dangerous. He might 
have given himself away to a woman, as the 
cleverest men do at times, and covered up his 
real doings by this bluff of gold-making. And she 
might have let that slip to someone else who could 
take a hint. There are very rum ramifications 
in that underworld. It’s all pure guesswork, this. 

“ Then came your revelations, Trent, and my 
ideas grew much clearer. That reference to 
Nipasgal in the code message was pretty sound 
proof that someone was on Leven’s track, 
although he’d done his best to cover that when 
he came to Buffa— changed his name and so 
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forth. And the fact that he was being forced 
to land his gold consignments at unexpected 
ports was a plain hint that the people he was up 
against wouldn’t scruple to try a hold-up game 
if they could get their hands on the gold. Still, 
I must admit I didn’t take the business quite 
seriously at that stage. 

“ So far as my own investigations were con- 
cerned I was no nearer proof than when I came 
np here. Ever3rthing pointed to Leven being a 
fence ; but if I’d been asked for clear evidence I 
couldn’t Have produced it. I’:n fairly honest, so 
I sat down and wrote to my employers saying 
that I thought I was wasting my time.” 

“ Oh, that was it ? ” Wenlock interjected 
unexpectedly. 

Northfleet laughed unaffectedly. 

“ I suppose you charitably assumed, when you 
saw that letter, that I’d decided to rat to Leven’s 
side, where money was obviously to be had ? 
Well, well. No, I wanted to resign for quite 
other reasons. My position between Leven and 
Miss Arrow was hardly to my taste.” 

“ You puzzled Jean and me for a while with 
your methods,” Colin confessed. “ We couldn’t 
understand what you were playing at.” 

Northfleet evidently had no relish for ,a 
discussion of his intimate affairs. 

“ You can’t spy on a man and make love to 
his niece at tiie same time,” he said curtly. 

But that’s a mere side-issue. The point is that 
somebody had swallowed Leven’s lies about 
gold-making completely, however they got hold 
of the yam. It wasn’t from the newspaper 
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stunt — ^that was dead and forgotten long ago. It 
must have been something on the lines I sketched 
a minute or two back. Perhaps you know who 
they were, Wenlock ? ” 

“ Leo and his gang ? ” the detective answered. 
“ We suspected them of several bank hold-ups, 
but we couldn’t prove it up to the hilt. They 
weren’t the harmless brand of criminal. Regular 
bad hats, all of them ; and most of them had 
done time.” 

“ And what brought you yourself pp hei© so 
opportunely ? ” 

“ Suspicion, merely. I’ve no official status up 
here. We’ve had our eye on Leven for a long 
while, but we could prove nothing against him. 
Take this international dealing that he’d been 
doing. Suppose the proceeds of a French robbery 
came to his hands. If the French wanted to 
extradite him, there was nothing doing. We 
don’t surrender our nationals to be tried in 
French courts, especially for a crime committed 
outside French jurisdiction. What we could have 
done was to put him on trial for receiving — ^under 
the Larceny Act 1916. But you’ve got to proven 
that the receiver knows that the goods were 
stolen property ; and he’d beaten us there. 
Besides, that charge would involve getting a lot 
of evidence from the French side ; it would have 
been expensive ; and it couldn’t be risked unless 
there was a clear case. We had to prove that 
he know what he was doing.” 

“ I see,” said Colin, rather dazed by the vistas 
of legal procedure which opened up in his 
imagination. Difficult job, no doubt. So you 
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came up here hoping to try some psychoanalysis 
on him and lay bare his soul — or words to that 
effect ? ” 

“ Or words to that effect,” Wenlock retorted 
gravely. “ As it chanced, I got what I wanted.” 

“You did? How?” 

“ Well,” Wenlock admitted, “ since there’ll be 
no case now, I don’t mind confessing that I went 
a shade over the score. One has to, from time to 
time. I had no search-warrant, of course ; but 
that nigh^ the gunmen shot me 1 was left in 
charge here, you remember, while Leven was 
snoring upstairs. I went through his papers. He 
hadn’t bothered to keep them in a safe or any- 
thing like that. I read his correspondence with 
his friends abroad. Someof the letters established 

Jove ! ” Colin’s admiration was unstinted. 
“ And you did that when you’d just been shot 
and were expecting to have your throat cut any 
minute.” 

“ That was the business I came here for,” said 
Wenlock stolidly. “ Of course I did it. I might 
never have had another chance.” 

“ And you talked to him about it the next 
afternoon, didn’t you ? ” Colin demanded. “ I 
overheard something about ‘ letters ’ and 
* extradition.’ ” 

“ 1 explained the state of affairs to him,” 
Wenlock admitted candidly. “ Of course I had 
no warrant to arrest him. I’m off my own 
ground. But that didn’t amount to a row of 
pins, once we got out of here. I could easily have 
got the necessary authority to work. It seemed 
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only fair to warn him. It crumpled him up,” the 
detective added thoughtfully. “ Sevep years is 
the maximum, and his was a bad case. Seven 

years — ^at his age ” 

An expressive gesture filled in the sense. 

Not so young as he was, and not much chance 
of making a living when he got oub again,” 
Northfieet interpret^. “ He looked a bit daze^ 
I remember. Now I begin to understand why he 
chose the risky job at Wester Voe. H’m ! That 
explains why he began to taunt Zelensky at the 
last. Hadn’t the pluck to suicide, b&t let the 
gunman do the job for him instead. There’s 
going to be a lot to explain about when we’ve got 
to tell our tale to the police.” 

Luckily there’s no coroner in Scotland,” said 
Wenlock in a tone which suggested that he did 
not approve of coroners. “ The procurator-fiscal 
deals with the case of deaths wl^re there’s any 
hanky-panky suspected. If he’s satisfied that’s 
the end of the matter.” 

Leven’s dead, so the case is closed,” North- 
fleet pointed out. “ No point in digging up 
Leven’s career, is there ? 1 don’t want a scandal 
for Miss Arrow’s sake.” 

“ I think it might be got round,” Wenlock 
hazarded in a tone which went far to reassure 
Northfieet. 

Thanks,” said Northfieet, answering the 
spirit rather than the words. Then, leaving a 
painful subject, he turned to Colin. 

Craigmore will be a bit disgusted when he 
sees what’s happened to his house. 1 don’t mind 
paying— oltiBap at the price, I think.” 
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«“HalT6s,” Colin amended. “ And that leWinds 
me. WhQ.t was that patent thimderbplt of 
yours ? ” 

Fulminating gold*’* 

“ Grold fulminate, you mean ? ” 

** No, I don’t. I hadn’t the stuffs for ma^ng 
that. I dare say we could have turned out s^e 
gun-cotton if we’d tried; but there was the 
bother of a detonator for that. So fulminating 
gold was the only thing we could make. It’s 
easy to prepare. Dissolve gold in aqva regia and 
then trea!b the gold chloride with ammonia, and 
there you are. What scared me stiff was the 
chance of it going off prematurely. 1 dare say I 
was a bit snappy with you when you came 
bustling into the lab., Trent, but I was afraid of 
even a slight shock sending it off. It’s not been 
worked on much, and my recollections of its 
properties, bevond its explosiveness on shock, 
are very vague. So J was a bit on edge while I 
was working with it.” 

You were a bit crusty, but that’s all right.” 
Northffeetnoddedabsentlyin a^powledgment. 
“ You’re a mine of misoeUanedC^ nformation, 
Trent,” he said at last. Know anything about 
the marriage laws in Scotland 7 ” 

“No,” Colin admitted. “But there’s .a 
WnitaJ^.B Almanachover at Wester Voe. Yop^il 
get alL thd infor^tipii ii^ it.” 

“ Thanks,” sm Northfleet. 





